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Once upon a time, if certain 
musty chronicles can be _ be- 
lieved, the festival of Christmas was celebrated on 
the 25th day of December or thereabouts. “Mais 
nous avons changé tout cela”; or, rather all that has 
been changed for us—by the publishers. There has 
been, for many years, much wrangling as to the 
right of real life to influence literature; but there is 
no doubting that literature has a most patent and 
potent effect on real life. This is especially true of 
magazine and newspaper literature. Not even that 
“Grandaddy Longlegs,” Father Time, has escaped. 
Of course, everyone knows that he has changed his 
scythe for a modern reaper and binder, and his 
obsolete hour-glass for that perfection of modern 
skill, a solid gold, stem-winding, jewelled move- 
ment watch. But the periodicals have done more 
than refurbish Father Time; they have laid hands 
on the sacredness even of his schedule, and given 
the calendar a twist it is unlikely to recover from! 

The exigencies of editing, printing and compet- 
ing have driven the magazines to push forward their 
day of publication more and more. Then, too, there 
is a superstition that a magazine marked “December 
Number” and issued*somewhere in November, will 
have a longer and larger sale than one announcing 
the actual time of its issue. Even the weeklies, 
mailed from New York, are, most of them, marked 
with a date which will find them well on their way 
to Samoa and quite well settled in London. The 
magazines have inched their way along the almanac 
in the same manner. Furthermore, in spite of the 
fun the comic papers have out of it, it is no joke 
for the editors, but stern reality, that the editors are 
all askew with contemporary affairs. The magazine 
manager’s life is a constant anachronism. He sits 
in his office on July days, fanning and sweltering 
and literally sweating out ideas devoted to snowy 
streets and freezing paupers and general Christmas 
chimes and cheer. Thanksgiving time finds him 
grateful, or otherwise, according to his luck in hit- 
ting off a good St. Valentine’s day scheme. On 
Christmas, if he can find in his tragic sock an inspi- 
ration about the Fourth of July or a Summer Resort 
Idyl, he is happy. Even the most conservative 
editor is ahead of his time. And the poor hack- 
writer is likely to be several laps ahead of even the 
editor. He must be, to get his ideas considered and 
accepted in season. For with him to be in season is 
to be out of season. 

This is the effect on the producers of magazine 
literature. A reaction on the consumers is inevit- 
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able. Seeing the news-stands anticipating the season, 
the lowly layman rubs his eyes, calls himself Rip van 
Winkle and makes a violent effort to project him- 
self into the future and to get himself “en rapport” 
with his favorite periodicals. 


It is not so easy to do 


this in the work-a-day months of the year, because 
the magazines then differ more or less widely in 
their attitudes. But at Christmas there is vast 
unanimity. They all come forth in gorgeous trap- 
pings, loaded with holly and color, Madonnas and 
tinsel. They are stuffed into a very pudding-hood 
with advertisements and they exalt Christmas 
affairs, in no uncertain tone. We have magazines 
enough and to spare here at home, but about this 
time o’ year expect English publications. They ap- 
pear on our stands and pelt us with Christmas issues 
that almost out-bulk an atlas or a Sunday news- 
paper. And they are packed and crammed with 
oily lithographs and colored atrocities that make 
the blood run cold—and thereby aid the Decem- 
berish feeling. The news-stands are indeed the 
Christmas trees of to-day. The editor is a poor 
substitute for Santa Claus. In order to catch us 
napping, he tumbles down our chimneys a whole 
month before he is due. About the twentieth of 
November the Christmas numbers begin to come. 
We hang up our stockings Thanksgiving eve, and 
at the great dinner give only one eye to our turkey 
and cranberries, the other eye devouring some one 
of the growing stack of Christmas numbers. Every- 
where we turn we run into a Christmas number. 
While the ground is yet green or brown, we are 
mentally plunging through snow up to our knees. 
Weare surprised that the beggars do not stand bare- 
foot and shiver; their only discomfort seems to be a 
thirst which we recognize as perennial. We find 
ourselves stirred with the most generous impulses, 
but, on preparing to scatter our charities, stop with 
a jerk and realize that it is Yule-tide only in the 
magazine world. After two or three weeks of this 
Christmas ceases to be a novelty. We regard it as 
over and done. But the children are looking for- 
ward to it still with most sordid views as to its 
material benefits. And that bores us. And when 
Christmas comes, there is sure to be no revivifying 
snow—snow on Christmas is out of style, it seems; 
and our spirits are jaded and worn with premature 
enjoyments, and we wonder why we have lost the 
zest of our childhood. And ten to one, instead of 
going to a church merrymaking or setting up a 
Christmas tree at home, we all bundle off to a con- 
tinuous performance vaudeville and come home 
sadder, but no wiser. When the children complain, 
we tell them there is no Santa Claus; and they go to 
sleep crying, and we to bed, mad. If, as it certainly 
looks, Santa Claus is slain, his blood be on the head 
of the editors. 





The world at large little appre- 
ciates the position of the artist 
during critical business times, such as those through 
which we have recently passed. The painter is 
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one who ministers pre-eminently to our luxuries. 
He gratifies only one taste, and it is seldom, indeed, 
that he can flatter himself that art is a necessity to 
any one. The result is that he is the very first one 
to suffer in hard times, and the last one perhaps to 
feel the effects of returning prosperity, for the 
luxuries which he produces are not of the inexpen- 
sive kind that those with a moderate purse can in- 
dulge in. There are in the present position of 
American painters in particular other unfortunate 
circumstances surrounding their relations with the 
consumer. Should anyone desire to make the pur- 
chase of a painting or a piece of sculpture there is 
not a place in the city of New York where he can 
find anything like a variety of the works of our 
native artists on exhibition. There are one or two 
dealers who hold in stock the paintings of a few 
men, but, with the exception of the annual displays 
in the late spring, of the Academy and the Society 
of American Artists, there are no recognized centers 
where the artistic achievements of the living or dead 
can be viewed. Such a condition of things for the 
metropolis of the country seems both strange and 
unaccountable. Such repositories, however, are 
matters of slow growth, and as the attention of its 
citizens are directed more and more toward art, the 
need of such a place in New York will be more 
keenly felt, and will then doubtless be supplied in a 
broad and liberal way. Some attempt, indeed, to 
meet the deficiency has been made already on the 
part of the Metropolitan Museum, which has among 
its prospective schemes a plan to gather a represen- 
tative collection of the works of our best American 
painters. 

The part of all this which is most unfortunate is 
the depressed condition in which it keeps that large 
body of brilliant men and women who depend upon 
the brush for a livelihood. Fifth avenue teems with 
the work of English, French and German painters. 
The shop windows are gay with their colors, but 
who ever remembers seeing the work of an Ameri- 
can displayed there? From a business point of view 
no dealer would care to be responsible for what he 
would denominate the “folly” of such a display. His 
reputation among his patrons would indeed be irre- 
trievably gone were he to forget his catechism so far 
as to apply a good word here or there for the un- 
fashionable talent that lives “around the corner.” 
The one ray of sunshine in the painter’s existence 
has appeared of late years in a totally new direction. 
The activity which has been shown in the archi- 
tectural field has been something phenomenal. 

suilding goes on in this country at a pace which 
is not equalled elsewhere in the world. We have 
passed through the period when the professional 
builder held the reins, and now there has arisen a 
body of well trained and talented architects, who 
are doing their work as it should be done—with 
some eye to the beauty and appropriateness of their 
designs. And, among other blessings, they have 
dragged the painters in their wake, and it is no un- 
common thing now. to hear of some monumental 
decorative work on exhibition at such and such a 
gallery, by some painter who a few years since was 
grinding out little pot-boilers of very indifferent 
merit, and living from hand to mouth on the pro- 
ceeds of forced sales to well-intentioned philanthro- 
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pists. It is one of the most cheerful signs of the 
times that even our gilded bar-rooms actually need 
and will pay for the talent which our Medicis have 
despised. There was never a greater mistake made 
than to suppose that Americans are devoid as a 
nation of the highest of artistic abilities. 





Next to Walt Whitman, Robert 
Browning had doubtless the 
hardest treatment of any of our contemporaries. 
But both have outlived—or out-died—the comic 
paper period, and must now be approached by self- 
respecting readers in a frame of mind that is 
decently critical. No one knows the real greatness, 
the vastitude, of Browning’s mind till he reads The 
Ring and the Book. The fact that a new edition has 
just been brought out by the editors of Poet-Lore, 
may serve as an excuse for a glance at the scheme 
of this poem. Its size is forbidding, but its interest 
is so intense and so marvelously varied that once it 
is begun, one is not likely to add it to his private 
catalogue of “books I got stuck in.” The Ring and 
the Book would be generally called an epic, but 
chiefly on account of its length. Its treatment is 
something unprecedented in poetry. Its plot is 
something utterly unlike the epic type. The poem 
is bounded on the North by epopee; on the East, 
by romance; on the South, by the character study; 
on the West, by oratory. A brief sketch of it will 
explain it better to that great throng whom it is no 
insult to accuse of ignorance of Browning. 
Browning one day found at a bookstall in Flor- 
ence a pamphlet describing a murder trial that took 
place in Rome in 1698. On this screed he based his 
mighty epic, as the Homers based theirs on a pack 
of pusillanimous Greek and Trojan braggarts. The 
story of the crime ran about as follows: A suppositi- 
tious child, Pompilia, was married by her rich but 
plebeian foster-parents to an elderly and bankrupt 
nobleman, Count Guido. The girl-wife was harshly 
treated by her husband and finally fled to her 
parents at Rome, under the protection of a young 
priest, whose sympathies had been enlisted by her 
saintliness and misfortune. Guido overtook them, 
but was afraid to fight the priest, and appealed to 
the courts which refused to restore or punish the 
wife, against whom no just suspicion could be 
shown. Guido then hired a band of assassins and 
hacked his wife and her parents to death. He was 
captured, tried and executed for murder. The plot 
with all its details.is most picturesque and stirring, 
its motives were many and complex. The aim of 
Browning is to show how differently this actual in- 
cident was judged by different minds. His prelude 
is a brief account of the purchase of the pamphlet 
and of the history found in it. It would seem that 
he makes a fatal mistake in betraying his whole plot 
in advance, but the greatness of the book lies in the 
re-telling of the same story many times in many 
manners. It is one of the most interesting, and 
perhaps the most daring, of the literary problems 
authors have set for themselves. That Browning 
carried it off triumphantly, is a proof of the most 
amazing versatility of mind and technic. His first 
book is the discourse of a married man typifying 
“Half-Rome” and taking the side, throughout, of the 
injured husband. The second speaker is “The Other 
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Half-Rome,” representing the bachelors and canon- 
izing the beautiful Pompilia. The third is “Tertium 
Quid,” an old bachelor with a desire to do justice 
to both sides and an inability to arrive at any real 
conclusion. Then Guido speaks, showing the hard 
life of the penniless nobility, and accusing the inge- 
nuous Pompilia of all wickednesses, quoting even 
alleged love-letters to the priest, in spite of the fact 
that she could not write. His hard and cynical 
apology is in complete contrast to the following 
speech of the priest, whose frery eloquence is tre- 
mendous. To him succeeds the sweet naiveté of 
Pompilia as she lies dying. The next is the Falstaf- 
fian lawyer for the defence who is writing his speech 
and interlarding it with all the Latinity he can find, 
and interrupting its pomposity with constant 
thoughts of his son, who is eight years old that 
day, and of the feast waiting when he has finished. 
The next is the similar labor of the counsel for the 
plaintiff who is fond of his literary allusions. Then 
the Pope speaks. He condemns Guido with all the 
serene, deep-pondering farsightedness of a venerable 
man about to die, himself. Then Guido has another 
cynical speech, this time to his jailers. His cynicism 
ends, at the approach of his executioners, in wild ap- 
peals for mercy and outcries even to Pompilia. An 
epilogue finishes the book. Throughout, the poem 
is lightened with most exquisite wit, enlivened with 
constant accessions of incident, varied most radically 
in characterization, and exalted with most irresist- 
ible appeals to emotion and intellect. The learning 
and the power of it make it one of the noblest 
achievements in the world’s literature, and a monu- 
ment greater than the pyramids. 





In Current Literature for July 
there was an admirable criti- 
cism on Howells’ estimate of Kipling as a poet. 
Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson’s courteous yet frank deal- 
ing was delicious. 
even clearer echo in Kipling’s An American than 
that from Whitman’s Leaves of Grass? Let us take 
two parallel verses from Emerson’s Brahma and 
Kipling’s American: 


+ Kipling's Echo of Emer- 
son 


KIPLING. 
If the led striker call it a strike, 
Or the papers call it a war, 
They know not much what Iam 
like, 
Nor what he is, my Avatar. 


EMERSON. 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know,not well the subtle 
ways, 
I keep, and pass, and turn 
again. 


They reckon ill who leave me out, Through many roads by me pos- 


sessed 
When me they fly Iam the He shambles forth in cosmic 
wings; guise; 


He is the jester and the jest 


And he the text himself ap- 
plies. 


Iam the doubter and the doubt 


And I the hymn the Brahmin 
sings. 


Now, courtesy is all very well—“dulce et decorum 
est”—but Kipling is as bold as a hawk, and as 
strong as a young war horse. He likes, and in- 
dulges in, plain, nervous English. In his American 
he has either parodied Emerson, or has pilfered 
both thought and form. The spirit of An American 
forbids us to suppose that he meant the former. It 
is clearly intended to be taken as an original and 
brilliant analysis of American national character in 
the rough. It is pretentious, bold, and certainly 
very clever. Much of it, as certainly, is very impu- 
dent, and is “bodaciously” cribbed. 
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Has he not, however, missed an > 
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Kipling is admittedly a writer of remarkable 
power and versatility. He is, perhaps, the strongest, 
though by no means the most graceful or melodious, 
lyrical poet of his race and day. Every now and 
again he is guilty of a note so raspingly false that it 
jolts one like a blow under the heart. Take this 
verse from The Betrothed, for instance: 


“And the light of the days that have been, 
The dark of the days that are, 

And Love’s torch stinking and stale, 
Like the butt of a dead cigar.” 


Strength cannot palliate brutality. Try to imagine 
Tennyson or Swinburne writing such a verse! It is 
difficult to believe that a gentleman with a poet’s 
soul could leave it written. 

Mr. Wilson’s idea of Kipling’s amusement on 
reading such a criticism as Mr. Howells’ commends 
itself to one. One can so easily imagine a cynical 
smile lurking behind the glasses in those masked but 
capable and impudent eyes. 





On the Serious Value of Strange, strange it is, that philo- 
sophers and others should be- 
lieve that the Truth is more easily and more scienti- 
fically viewed when the brows are knit tightly over 
the eyes and the mouth is curved downward, than 
when the eyes are bright with laughter and the lip- 
corners are in the ascendant. Two straight lines or 
a triglyph at the top of the nose are taken to mean 
wisdom, philosophy and things. Two curved lines 
arching at the base of the nose are supposed to sig- 
nify flippancy, shallowness and general philosophic 
unworthiness. Now, it is true that one of the chief 
forms of wit is the unusual and unexpected juxta- 
position of two ideas. But it is surely not necessary 
that this unexpectedness should resultin a distortion, 
or that every new relation should be a false relation. 
The upright attitude does not ensure a correct point 
of view by any means. For instance, the only way 
one can get the true proportions of the letters “s” 
and “x” is by standing those letters on their heads, 
or by standing on one’s own head. The best way to 
get the actual values and color-scheme of an out- 
door scene is by doubling up—or, rather, doubling 
down—and looking through your legs. Yet both 
these attitudes are supposed to belong to small 
boys and clowns only, and any philosopher caught 
in them would be at once put on the wrong, nay, 
the padded, side of that thin partition which is said 
to divide genius and madness. 

The English, who like their jokes labelled, their 
puns explained in parentheses and a dead line 
kept between serious hours and play-hours—these 
stolid poor relations of ours complain that we 
Yankees never take anything seriously, because, 
forsooth, we mingle jokes with our solemnities and 
have no real reverence for anything. In the first 
place, very few things seriously deserve that great 
epithet “reverend”; in the second place, it would be, 
hard to find an argument that would prove any real 
incompatibility between reverence and good cheer. 
Mark Twain was “irreverent” when he cracked 
jokes at Adam’s grave and poked fun at King 
Arthur. But what particular tribute to either of 
those dubious worthies would it be, to repress all 
profane snickering and heave a few hypocritical 
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sighs? and how much nearer the truth would you 
come? If Adam had a tail, and if Arthur’s knights 
were not all that poets have pretended, it is in the 
interests of truth that we have our fun out of it. If 
a man should have a neat epigram carved on his 
tombstone, instead of dolorous hyperboles and weep- 
ing willows, he would be a benefactor and his grave 
would be all the more sought out, celebrated and 
remembered. But to return to philosophy: the 
uses of laughter are many. The laughing philo- 
sopher got as close to truth as any of the croakers 
and hermits. No logical weapon is keener, more 
hurtful to fallacies or a truer test of theories than 
the “reductio ad absurdum.” Of all birds the 
moping owl has least right to typify wisdom. The 
hilarious bluejay even were better. The satirist is 
the most earnest man of his time, one of the most 
fearsome to the wicked and one of the bravest. Yet 
his chief weapon is laughter. Many’s the devil that 
can be exorcised by no praying, reasoning or threat, 
but flies with tail atween’s legs before a roar of 
ridicule. Then, too, in literature and art, the sense 
of the ridiculous is the only safeguard from all those 
untruths and disproportions that lie in bathos, com- 
monplaceness, hifalutin, gush and that unintentional 
ludicrousness, which is the worst of all literary 
crimes and which ruined half of Wordsworth and all 
of many a well-meaning writer. The humorists are 
the truest writers of pathos, and they get the real 
significance of life. Shakespere, the greatest of 
tragedians, found that a mingling of comedy with the 
misery made the truest and most poignant tragedy. 
Even Aéschylus gave the chained Prometheus a 
joke, and as he looked forward to eternal suffering, 
made him say: “I have too much leisure.” The 
cosmetic and hygienic virtues of laughter are well 
understood. Tears are excellent condensations of 
an inner steam that might be dangerous, repressed. 
Women get them best through a good fit of weep- 
ing; for men, the high-road to salutary tears is via 
a furious laughter. ‘Meus sana in corporo sano” is 
the ideal of culture. A proper laughter is the best 
testimonial of both sanities. Good hearty laughers 
do not go to madhouses. They have big lungs and 
stout diaphragms and so defy consumptions, pneu- 
monias and such gnawing diseases of body and 
mind. We can not prove that other animals have no 
souls; they infringe on our traits at almost every 
point. But we know that man is the only beast that 
laughs. Laughter then is plainly the highest work 
of evolution. So laugh and shame the blue devils. 
Laugh and thank God. “Ridere est orare.” Laugh 
and grow wise. For the more you laugh, the wiser 
you be. 





Martin Luther’s declaration that 
school children who are kept 
from play“ become mere logs and sticks” is likely to 
be one of the favorite texts of a new body of educa- 
tional reformers. At least it will be if Stoyan Isan- 
off’s little book on Children’s Playgrounds gives 
him the hold upon educators throughout the coun- 
try which his personality has given him among 
those of Philadelphia. Mr. Isanoff not only believes 
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in the educational value of play, where the play, as 
in the kindergarten system, stimulates the mind of 
the child, but he believes in its educational value, 
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where the play is the merest expression of the child’s 
natural physical instincts. He is not, indeed, a dis- 
ciple of Rousseau to the extent of thinking that a 
return to a state of nature is the one thing needful, 
and on the contrary insists that the best influences 
should be about children when they are at their 
play as much as when they are at their books. Dut 
he insists that the best qualities and powers of chil- 
dren can be brought out just as much when they 
are playing as when they are working; and upon 
this idea has built up the Culture Extension League 
of Philadelphia. This League in the last three years 
has made itself a power in the Quaker City. After 
some agitation, the Board of Education in the sum- 
mer of 1895 made a small appropriation for the 
equipment of four school yards with games, toys, 
etc., and the experiment proved so great a success 
that this summer all the school grounds were 
similarly equipped. Some vacant lots were also 
given over to the Society by private owners, and 
Archbishop Ryan granted the use of an old church 
yard. Everything didn’t go ideally from the start 
and in some quarters there was danger the neigh- 
bors would petition for the closing of the grounds. 
But Mr. Isanoff and some of his associates soon 
showed what teaching could do, if it was done by 
persons who entered heartily into boys’ sports and 
boys’ lives. Instead of being centers of hoodlumism, 
the most of these the playgrounds were soon loyally 
appreciated by the boys, and the sports were con- 
ducted according to as honorable a “law of the 
jungle” as boys ever accept. The direct educational 
value of this plan, as well as its value to the children 
from their own standpoint, was thus demonstrated. 
As a crowning mark of public endorsement the 
League has received permission from the Common 
Council to turn one of the city squares into a model 
playground all the year round. On the educational 
side this Philadelphia work undoubtedly surpasses 
anything else in this country, and perhaps in the 
world, but other cities are now moving rapidly in 
a similar direction.. The largest cities of course 
move first, for the largest cities are those in which 
it first becomes impossible for private individuals to 
supply adequate playgrounds. London has for 
years been utilizing school yards, church yards, 
abandoned cemeteries, parts of squares, and every 
other available space, equipping them for cricket, 
football, tennis and even golf. New York has been 
a little slow, but the beginning has been made here, 
and last month the mayor’s committee, consisting of 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt, Jacob A. Riis, and others 
recommended a plan that would place New York 
on a level with London, if not on a higher level. 
Not only was a playground for every school house 
insisted upon, but where the playground was on the 
roof it was urged that arrangements should be made 
for summer gardens also, to the end that the school 
house should be the most attractive spot in all its 
neighborhood. Finally in Boston, where great 
progress has already been made, and where Mayor 
Quincey urges the systematic and rapid opening of 
public playgrounds throughout the city. A man of 
far wider national—and international—reputation 
than Mayor Quincey has given the movement his 
most ardent backing. One of the main planks in 
the platform on which the Honorable John L. Sulli- 








van made his recent canvass for the mayoralty was 
the following: 

I’d find places for small children to play. 
socialist—I’ve handled $1,000,000 in my time—but it makes 
me tired to see a city spending millions on paths for 
horseback and bicycle riding, and hollering anarchy if any 
man asks for land that children can have fun on. 

If you want to stop the growth of thieves treat poor 
little children right. Make them think that somebody has 
an interest in them and don’t let them grow up with a 
feeling that the world is down on them. 


I’m no 


With such champions in the arena, there is no 
doubt about the triumph of this cause. 


The agitation against depart- 
ment stores, which centers in 
Chicago, has entered upon a new phase. The small 
“single-line” stores, leagued together to fight their 
great competitors through legislation, are utilizing 
their organization in a new way. They are prepar- 
ing to make collective purchases, and believe that 
their numbers will enable them to buy cheaper than 
the department stores. But this is not all. They are 
making especial preparations to buy stock at bank- 
rupt sales, etc., and establish bargain counters to 
beat anything the department stores ever contem- 
plated or even advertised. This is certainly seizing 
the enemy’s guns 4nd powder to carry on the war. 
If the small dealers form themselves into a compact 
organization or trust there is no doubt that they 
can buy ona larger scale than the department stores, 
but that they can destroy the department stores by 
means of bargain counters will not be believed, ex- 
cept by those who think that the devil has at some 
time been destroyed by those who have fought him 
with fire. To a large part of the community the 
bargain counter is the very life of the department 
store. The convenience of doing all your shopping 
under a single roof is as nothing to the joy of occa- 
sionally buying something you don’t want for half 
of its apparent cost. The bargain having once 
gotten the customers into the stores, it is easy 
enough to make money out of them on other things. 
There is no patent upon this idea, but the small 
stores will have difficulty in successfully adopting it. 
The expense of advertising a large number of stores 
where the bargains are to be had is only the first of 
the difficulties. When the advertising is done, the 
fact that such bargains are to be had at a large num- 
Ler of stores, takes away from the bargain lover 
sense of the rarity of the opportunity presented, and 
even if he—or rather she—is stirred to hunt up the 
bargain the fact that it is in a small store in her 
own neighborhood will keep her from buying a lot 
of other things to avoid paying car fares another 
time. No, we do not expect to see the department 
stores downed in this way. These stores have sold 
bargains until bankrupt stocks and lines of goods 
which factories are closing out do not begin to sup- 
ply their counters. They have virtually created 
great bargain-making industries. Last winter be- 
fore the tariff committee a German Jew from New 
York publicly demanded protection for the Ameri- 
can industry of making oriental rugs. When some 
one suggested that these goods were supposed to be 
made in the orient, the manufacturer disclaimed the 
thought of protection against the orientals. What 
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they wanted, ‘he said, was to shut out the “sheap 
goods from Shermany.” Here there is an industry 
of international dimensions built up for the express 
purposes of the bargain counters, and the stores 
which have been the pioneers in this great field of 
modern industry, are not likely to be driven out by 
later comers. In fact, though our sympathies are 
with the small stores in this struggle, we must con- 
fess that their great competitors are not likely to be 
dislodged. 





Although we are told that there 
is great danger of contracting 
pulmonic troubles from exposure, how is it that 
this is so seldom actually the case? We don’t have 
to look among those who habitually live in full blast 
of the elements to learn the curious fact that expo- 
sure to hardships seems not to be an injury, but an 
actual benefit. We all know well how the most 
fragile flowers of the gentler sex, highly organized 
and sensitive creatures which seem allied in their 
beauty and fragility to the papillonidz, will in 
midwinter bare their necks, shoulders and chests 
and expose themselves to influences which ought 
according to all our teaching and tradition to 
bring them dangerously near to destruction. And 
yet these very tender beings are seldom injured 
by it. We do not associate “low neck and short 
sleeves” with the maladies which we know ought 
to overwhelm them, but which do not. This sug- 
gests the possibility that our reasoning in such mat- 
ters is at fault, and that the protection we are so 
careful to surround ourselves with, is not a protec- 
tion at all, but renders us all the more susceptible 
to the dangers we are trying to avoid. The Indian 
when asked how he could go naked in the coldest 
weather, called attention to the fact that white men 
wore nothing on their faces, and that Indians are 
simply “all face.’”’ Their experience seems to point 
to the fact that we have only to expose our bare 
bodies to the elements in order to be able better to 
endure their changes. While nature has given us but 
very slight protection against the severities of our 
climate, is there any reason to suppose that the skin 
itself is not endowed with a peculiar power to re- 
sist the changes of the elements? Is it not quite 
within the possibilities that we over-dress? Might 
we not hear less of our national failing of “catch- 
ing cold,” if we permitted the skin to perform its 
function as a natural protective covering of the 
body? The whole aim of our system of clothing 
seems to be to remove the cuticle farther and farther 
from contact with the air. Throughout the winter 
months we try to maintain a surface heat for the 
body, as great, if not greater than is maintained in 
summer. As the autumn approaches the awful 
problem of when to change one’s underclothing 
comes up for debate and hesitation. The plunge 
into it is invariably followed by internal irritation 
of some of the more sensitive parts of the respira- 
tory system. The same thing is repeated again in 
the spring, when a return takes place to lighter 
clothing. That this constant changing is totally 
unnecessary we are confident will be proved 
when the science of hygiene has occupied itself 
seriously with what the English reviews have 
termed “the great underwear problem.” 


The Great Underwear 
Problem 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Greencastle Jenny........... Helen Gray Cone.......... Scribner's Magazine 


Oh, Greencastle streets, where a stream of steel 
With the slanted muskets the soldiers bore, 
And the scared earth muttered and shook to feel 
The tramp and the rumble of Longstreet’s Corps; 
The bands were blaring The Bonny Blue Flag, 
And the banners borne were a motley many; 
And watching the gray column wind and drag 
Was a slip of a girl—we’ll call her Jenny. 


A slip of a girl—what need her name?— 
With her cheeks aflame and her lips aquiver, 
As she leaned and looked with a loyal shame 
At the steady flow of the steely river; 
Till a storm grew black in the hazel eyes 
Time had not tamed, nor a lover sighed for; 
And she ran and she girded her, apronwise, 
With the flag she loved and her brothers died for. 


Out of the doorway they saw her start, 

(Pickett’s Virginians were marching through), 
The hot little foolish hero-heart, 

Armored with stars and the sacred blue, 
Clutching the folds of red and white 

Stood she and bearded those ranks of theirs, 
Shouting shrilly with all her might, 

“Come and take it, the man that dares!” 


Pickett’s Virginians were passing through; 
Supple as steel and as brown as leather, 
Rusty and dusty of hat and shoe, 
Wonted to hunger and war and weather; 
Peerless, fearless, an army’s flower! 
Sterner soldiers the world saw never, 
Marching lightly that Summer hour, 
To death and failure and fame forever. 


Rose from the rippling ranks a cheer; 

Pickett saluted, with bold eyes beaming, 
Sweeping his hat like a cavalier, 
With his tawny locks in the warm wind streaming. 
Fierce little Jenny! Her courage fell, 

As the firm lines flickered with friendly laughter, 
And Greencastle streets gave back the yell 

That Gettysburg slope gave back soon after. 


So they cheered for the flag they fought 
With the generous glow of the stubborn fighter, 
Loving the brave as the grave man ought, 
And never a finger was raised to fright her; 
So they marched, though they knew-it not, 
Through the fresh green June to the shock infernal, 
To the hell of the shell and the plunging shot, 
And the charge that has won them a name eternal. 


And she fell at last, as she hid her face; 
There had lain at the root of her childish daring 
A trust in the men of her own brave race, 
And a secret faith in the foe’s forbearing, 
And she sobbed, till the roll of the rumbling gun 
And the swinging tramp of the marching men 
Were a memory only, and day was done, 
And the stars in the fold of the blue again. 
(Thank God that the day of the sword is done, 
And the stars in the fold of the blue again!) 


The King is Dying....James Kenyon....The Gate of Dreams (C. W. Moulton) 


Fool, stand back, the king is dying, 
Give him what little air remains; 
See’st thou not how his pulse is flying? 
Hear’st thou not how he gasps and strains 
To catch one other stertorous breath? 
God! how he labors! yes, this is death! 


Blow up the fire—his feet are cold; 
Ay, though a king, he cannot buy 
One briefest moment with all his gold; 
His hour has come, and he must die; 
Withered and wrinkled, and old and gray, 
The king fares out on the common way. 


Light the tapers; he’s almost gone; 
Stir, thou fool, ’tis past the hour 
To cower and cringe, and flatter and fawn— 
The thing lying there is shorn of power; 
Henceforth the lips of the king are dumb; 
Bring up thy ghostly viaticum. 


Absolve his soul; need enough, God wot! 
Mumble and sprinkle, and do thy shriving; 

Yet, methinks, here and there shall be left a blot, 
Hideously foul, despite thy striving; 

Nor purified quilts, nor pillows of lace, 

Can relieve the guilt in that grim old face. 


Soft! stand back—it is his last: 
Get hence, thy priestly craft is o’er; 
For him the pomp of the world is past— 
The king that was, is king no more; 
Let the bells be rung, let the mass be said, 
And the king’s heir know that the king is dead. 


Sonnet to the Sonnet........... Lioyd Mifflin,......... At the Gates of Song * 


Still let a due reserve the Muse attend 


Who threads the Sonnet’s labyrinth. As some bell 


That tolls for vespers in a twilight dell, 

So in the octave, let her voice suspend 
Her pomp of phrase. The sestet may ascend 

Slowly triumphant, like an organ-swell 

In opulent grandeur rising—pause and dwell 

With gathering glories to its dolphin end. 
So, oft at eve around the sunset doors, 


From up-piled splendors of some crimsoned cloud 


Storm-based with dark—unrolling like a scroll— 
Forth th’ accumulated thunder pours 

Across the listening valleys, long and loud, 

With low reverberations roll on roll. 


PR Stic cccccseuakeae Edward Cracroft Lefroy............0004: Littell's 


“O Rataplan! It is a merry note, 
And mother, I’m for ’listing in the morn:” 
“And would ye, son, to wear a scarlet coat, 
Go leave your mother’s latter age forlorn?” 
“O mother, I’m so sick of sheep and goat, 
Fat cattle and the reaping of the corn: 
I long to see the British colors float: 
For glory, glory, glory, was I born.” 
She saw him march. It was a gallant sight. 
She blest herself and praised him for a man. 
And straight he hurried to the bitter fight, 
And found a bullet in the drear Soudan. 
They dug a shallow grave—'twas all they might: 
And that’s the end of glory. Rataplan! 


The King of V8.........004 Bliss Carman............ Ballads of Lost Haven + 


Wild across the Breton country, 
Fabled centuries ago, 

Riding from the Black Sea border, 
Came the squadrons of the snow. 


Piping dread at every latch-hole, 
Moaning death at every sill, 

The white Yule came down in vengeance 
Upon Ys, and had its will. 


* Estes & Lauriat. t Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

























































Walled and dreamy stood the city, 
Wide and dazzling shone the sea, 
When the gods set hand to smother 
Ys, the pride of Brittany. 


Morning drenched her towers in purple; 
Light of heart were king and fool; 

Fair forebode the merrymaking 

Of the seven days of Yule. 


Laughed the king, “Once more, my mistress, 


Time and place and joy are one!” 
Bade the balconies with banners 
Match the splendor of the sun; 


Eyes of urchins shine with silver, 

And with gold the pavement ring; 
Bade the war-horns sound their bravest 
In The Mistress of the King. 


Mountebanks and ballad-mongers 
And all strolling traffickers 

Should block up the market corners 
With none other name than hers. 


Laughed the fool, “To-day, my Folly, 
Thou shalt be the king of Ys!” 
O wise fool! How long must wisdom 
Under motley hold her peace? 


Then the storm came down. The valleys 
Wailed and ciphered to the dune 
Like huge organ pipes; a midnight 
Stalked those gala streets at noon; 


And the sea rose, rocked and tilted 
Like a beaker in the hand, 

Till the moon-hung tide broke tether 
And stampeded in for land. 


All day long with doom portentous, 
Shreds of pennons shrieked and flew 
Over Ys; and black fear shuddered 
On the hearthstone all night through. 


Fear, which freezes up the marrow 
Of the heart, from door to door 
Like a plague went through the city, 
And filled up the devil’s score; 


Filled her tally of the craven, 
To the sea-wind’s dismal note; 
While a panic superstition 

Took the people by the throat. 


As with morning still the sea rose 
With vast wreckage on the tide, 

And their pasture rills, grown rivers, 
Thundered in the mountain side, 


“Vengeance, vengeance, gods to vengeance!” 
Rose a storm of muttering; 

And the human flood came pouring 

To the palace of the king. 


“Save, O king, before we perish 

In the whirlpools of the sea, 

Ys thy city, us thy people!” 

Growled the king then, ““What would ye?” 


But his wolf's eyes talked defiance, 
And his bearded mouth meant scorn. 
“O our king, the gods are angry; 
And no longer to be borne 


“Ts the shameless face that greets us 
From thy windows, at thy side, 
Smiling infamy. And therefore 

Thou shalt take her up, and ride 
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“Down with her into the sea’s mouth, 
And there leave her; else we die, 
And thy name goes down to story 
A new word for cruelty.” 


Ah, but she was fair, this woman! 
Warm and flaxen waved her hair; 
Her blue Breton eyes made summer 
In the bleak December air. 


There she stood whose burning beauty 
Made the world’s high rooftree ring, 
A white poppy, tall and wind-blown 

In the garden of the king. 


Her throat shook, but not with terror; 
Her eyes swam, but not with fear; 

While her two hands caught and clung to 
The one man they had found dear. 


“Lord and lover”’—thus she smiled him 
Her last word—“‘it shall be so, 

Only the sea’s arms shall hold me, 
When from out thine arms I go.” 


Swore he, “By the gods, my mistress, 
Thou shalt have queen’s burial. 
Pearls and amber shall thy tomb be; 
Shot with gold and green thy pall. 


“And a million-throated chorus 

Shall take up thy dirge to-night; 
Where thy slumber’s starry watch-fires 
Shall a thousand years be bright.” 


Then they brought the coal-black stallion, 
Chafing on the bit. Astride 

Sprang the young king; shouted, “Way there!” 
Caught the girl up to his side; 


And a path through that scared rabble 
Rode in pageant to the sea. 

And the coal-black mane was mingled 
With gold hair against his knee. 


Sure as the wild gulls make seaward, 

From the west gate to the beach 

Rode these two for whom now freedom 2 
Landward lay beyond their reach. 


And the great horse, scenting peril, 
Snorted at the flying spume, 

Flicked with courage, as how often, 
When the tides were racing doom, 


Ridden, he had plunged to rescue 

From that seething icy hell 

Some poor sailor wrecked a-fishing 

On the coast. What fears should quell 


That high spirit? Knee to shoulder, 
King and stallion reared and sprang 
Clear above the long white combers 

And the turmoil’s iron clang. 


What a launching! For a moment, 
While the tempest held its breath, 
And a thousand eyes looked wonder, 
Swimming in that trough of death, 


Steering seaward through the welter, 
Ere they settled out of sight, 

Waved above them one gold streamer. 
Valor, bid the world good-night! 





Not a trace while the long summers 
Warm the heart of Brittany, 
Save one stone of Ys, as remnant, 
For a white mark in the sea. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS: CHRISTsCHILD LEGENDS“ 


By H. A. 


THE NATIVITY. 

The scriptural narrative of the birth of Our Lord 
is too familiar to need any mention here. But the 
legends, which, while quoting occasionally from the 
canonical books, vary widely, have furnished the 
material for so many noted works of art, that not- 
withstanding their evident falsity and manifold 
contradictions, they have attained great importance. 

Weare told that while traveling slowly, the night 
overtook Joseph and Mary when they were still 
three miles from Bethlehem, and that an angel came 
with a lantern to guide them along their way. As 
Mary was too weary to proceed any further the 
angel led the travellers to a cave by the wayside, 
where, in bygone ages, Jesse, the father of David, 
had sheltered his sheep. 

Another version says that they came at night into 
Bethlehem, where they vainly knocked at every 
door asking for a night’s shelter. The khan was 
full; but the porter, hearing that Joseph and Mary 
belonged to the house of David, and full of rever- 
ence for the descendants of that glorious king, led 
them into a stable hollowed out of the rocks, which 
was near the inn. Some writers claim that the porter 
was not so much impressed by the travellers’ august 
lineage, as by the touching beauty of Mary, who im- 
plored him to find a place where she might rest. 

The most ancient legends, however, generally 
agree with the first version, and say that Joseph, 
after helping Mary to dismount, bade his sons lead 
her into the cave, and watch over her. Then he 
took a lantern, and went off in haste, in search of 
some charitable woman who would come to their 
assistance at this critical time. 

When he had gone a short distance, Joseph 
turned around and cast an anxious glance at the 
cave where Mary was to find shelter. Suddenly he 
saw a bright light flash down from heaven, and as 
she entered the cave, the light seemed to pass in 
with her, filling its space with the radiance of noon, 
and shining there steadily. This miraculous light 
is said to have beamed there night and day as long 
as Mary remained in the cave, and to have sur- 
rounded her with such dazzling splendor that no 
human eye could gaze upon her. 

Amazed by this portent, Joseph looked around 
him. All nature seemed to stand still in expectancy 
of some great event, and Joseph, relating his ex- 
periences of the time at a subsequent period, is 
reported to have said: “And I, Joseph, walked, 
and walked not; and I looked up into the air, and 
saw the air violently agitated; and I looked up at the 
pole of heaven and saw it stationary, and the fowls 
of heaven still; and I looked at the earth, and saw a 
vessel lving and workmen reclining by it, and their 
hands on the vessel, and those who handled it did 
not handle it, and those who took did not lift, and 
those who presented it to their mouth did not pre- 
sent it, but the faces of all were looking up; and I 
saw sheep scattered, and the sheep stood, and the 








*From Legends of the Virgin and Christ, by H. A. 
Guerber. Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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shepherd lifted up his hand to strike them and his 
hand remained up; and I looked at the stream of 
the river, and I saw that the mouths of the kids were 
down, and not drinking, and everything which was 
being impelled forward wasintercepted in its course.” 

This state of general suspense and hushed ex- 
pectancy, which seems so fit at this auspicious time, 
has been set forth in inimitable beauty and delicacy 
of expression by Milton, in his Hymn in Honor of 
the Nativity, where we read: 

“But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began; 
The.winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave.” 

A few moments later Joseph met a woman, to 
whom he gave a hasty explanation, and she imme- 
diately turned to accompany him back to the cave. 
But her services were no longer needed, for, during 
Joseph’s short absence, Mary had given birth to her 
Son, whom the angels immediately surrounded and 
were the first to worship. 

The legends say that the angels were allowed this 
privilege, because they had been chosen to bear wit- 
ness of His coming, and that the new-born child 
stood among them and blessed them while they 
adored Him, singing, “Glory to God on high, and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” Mary, whom 
some traditions represent as having escaped all suf- 
fering at this time, because she alone among all 
women was quite free from sin, now wrapped her 
new-born babe in swaddling clothes, and laid Him 
ina manger. As His head touched the hay which 
formed His bed, the vegetable world also bore wit- 
ness to His divinity, for we are told that the dry 
rose-colored sainfoin was restored to life and 
beauty, and began to expand its pretty flowers, 
which lovingly twined into a wreath around our in- 
fant Saviour’s head. ‘ 

St. Luke tells us that there were “shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And lo! the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. And the 
ange! said unto them, ‘Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
the people. For unto you is born this day, in the 
City of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger! And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’”’ 

“The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days; 
The shepherds heard it overhead,— 
The joyful angels rais’d it then: 
Glory to God on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men !” 
Thackeray. 
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Full of simple and unquestioning faith, the shep- 
herds arose after this vision and went in haste to 
the cave, where they “found Mary and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in the manger.” 

In works of art representing the nativity, the 
adoration of the angels, and that of the shepherds, 
an ox and an ass are frequently seen in the back- 
ground. The introduction of these animals is not 
merely intended to emphasize the fact that Our 
Lord was born in a stable, but also to set forth the 
popular belief that the dumb beasts worshipped 
him also. 

* We sate among the stalls at Bethlehem. 
The dumb kine, from their fodder turning them, 
Softened their horned faces 
To almost human gazes 
Toward the newly born.” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Old writers claim that the presence of animals 
had been foretold in the ancient Jewish prophecies, 
and quote, in support of this belief, Isaiah’s words: 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib,” and a passage in Habakkuk which is 
rendered in the Vulgate thus: “He shall lie down 
between the ox and the ass.” The legends, there- 
fore, add that all nature bore witness to him, and 
that the animals kneeling down confessed him. 

“Ox and ass him know, 
Kneeling on their knee; 
Wondrous joy had I 
This little Babe to see.” 
Wm. Morris, from old Christmas Carol. 

This superstition is still current among the 
Breton peasants, who claim that domestic animals 
are gifted with the power of speech at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. 

THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 

Concerning the Adoration of the Magi, so briefly 
related by Saint Matthew, and so marvelously en- 
larged by the legends, which alone concern us here, 
one version relates that Seth, son of Adam, taught 
by the angels, foretold the appearance of the nativ- 
ity star. This prophecy, repeated much against his 
will by Balaam (who is identified with Zoroaster), 
when he would fain have cursed the Lord’s chosen 
people, was: “I shall see him, but not now; I shall 
behold him, but not nigh; there shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel.” 

Overheard by the Gentiles of the country, 
3alaam’s prediction was believed by them, and re- 
peated to their descendants, who kept up a perpet- 
ual watch for the appearance of the miraculous star. 
Many years had gone by, but their faith remained 
unshaken, and they still continued to scan the 
heavens. 

Several miracles which occurred to three of their 
number made the princes, or Magi, as they are 
generally called, suspect that the time for the ful- 
filment of the prophecy was very near. One of 
them saw an ostrich hatch an egg, out of which 
came a lion, or a wolf, and lamb, which seemed a 
direct confirmation of Isaiah’s words: “The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed’ together.” The second 
prince beheld a flower far more beautiful than a 
rose, and growing upon a vine. As he gazed upon 
it in admiration, a dove flew out of it, and foretold 
the birth of Christ. The third of the Magi had a 
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child born to him, and the new-born babe predicted 
the birth and death of the Redeemer, and died at the 
end of thirty-three days. The days of the infant’s 
life are supposed to correspond in number with the 
years which our Lord spent upon earth, although 
some legends claim that he died at fifty, after hav- 
ing finished his allotted half century of human 
existence. 

Such miraculous portents might well have pre- 
pared the minds of the expectant Magi for some un- 
usual event. So all three went up on Mons Vic- 
torialis, whence they anxiously began to scan the 
heavens in search of the long-promised sign. 

All at once they saw a brilliant star, which far 
outshone all the rest. As they gazed upon it, it 
assumed the form of a little child, and moving 
westward seemed to beckon them on. With loud 
rejoicings the Magi mounted their waiting drome- 
daries, and following the beacon star, journeyed 
straight on to Jerusalem. They arrived in this 
city at the end of thirteen days, and eagerly began 
asking every one they met: “Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? For we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him.” 

Another tradition says that the three wise men 
were representatives of the three great races de- 
scended from Noah’s sons, and that starting from 
different points, and following the guiding star, 
they met near the gate of Jerusalem, and only then 
learned that they were ail bent on the same quest. 
On account of this belief, and because they were 
also supposed to represent the three stages of man- 
hood, the first, Caspar, or Jasper, is generally rep- 
resented as a very old man, with a long white beard 
and with a Japhetic cast of features. The second, 

Salthazar, is middle-aged and black-haired, and 
evidently belongs to a Semitic race; while the third, 
Melchoir, is very young. He is represented either 
as a Moor or negro, or is attended by a swarthy 
slave to designate his belonging to the third, or 
Hametic race, and to show that all the Gentiles also 
were to have a share in the promised redemption. 

The phenomenon in the heavens which so excited 
the wonder of the Magi has been ascribed by mod- 
ern science to one of the rarest celestial events. As- 
tronomers tell us that once in about every eight 
hundred years there is a conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn. Kepler observed this conjunc- 
tion in 1604, and then noticed a brilliant, but evanes- 
cent star. We are further told that this phenome- 
non occurred three times in 747 A. U. C., shortly 
before the birth of Christ, and again the year after 
with the addition of Mars. These may have been 
the three suns, which, as we have seen, were re- 
ported in the east, where it is well known that as- 
tronomy was even then a favorite study. 

The state and number of the Magi, and their 
eager questions, seem to have occasioned quite a 
sensatiun in Jerusalem. The rumor of their arrival 
even reached Herod in his palace. So he sent for 
the strangers, who, in answer to his questions, told 
him of the star which they had seen and followed, 
and of the royal babe whom they had come to 
worship. The scriptures relate that Herod 
was so troubled that he assembled the priests and 
scribes, who told him that Christ was to be born 
in Bethlehem of Judea. The legends add that the 
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priests, too, had seen the star, and that they con- 
fessed to Herod that the time had come when all 
their prophecies should be fulfilled. 

The wise men, having thus obtained the informa- 
tion they wanted, took leave of Herod, who, pre- 
tending that he too was anxious to see and worship 
the Child heralded by such a miracle, dismissed 
them saying: “Go and search diligently for the 
young child, and when ye have found him bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship him 
also.” 

Still following the star, the Magi came to Bethle- 
hem, where their arrival again created a great ex- 
citement, and when the star stopped above the stable 
they eagerly asked if there was a new-born child in 
the place. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, 
they quickly dismounted, to do homage to him 
whom they had traveled so far to see. 

Some versions say that the star waited until the 
Magi’s visit was ended, and then guided them safely 
home again; but others state that as the wise men 
entered the stable, it dropped into a well at Bethle- 
hem, at the bottom of which it can still be seen. But 
if several people try to obtain a glimpse of it at once, 
it only becomes apparent to the wisest among 
them. 

The Three Kings, having come to do homage to 
the Lord, brought with them offerings suitable for 
a king and thus fulfilled the prophecy: “The kings 
of Tarshish and the isles shall bring presents, and 
the kings of Sheba shall offer gifts.” These presents 
are briefly mentioned in Scriptures, but the legends 
like to expatiate upon the beauty and nature of the 
gifts, about which they do not always agree. Some 
versions insist that each one of the kings gave gold 
as a mark of tribute from a subject to a monarch. 
Most of them, however, claim that Melchior offered 
a crown and thirty pieces of gold. The two other 
kings proffered myrrh and frankincense upon 
humbly bended knees. Then, after having 
been warned in a dream not to go back to Jerusa- 
lem, where Herod was awaiting their coming only 
to harm the young king, the Magi took leave of the 
Holy Family and went home by another way. 


THE FLIGHT. 


Herod in the meantime had been vainly awaiting 
the return of the Magi. When he ascertained that 
they had really left the country, he flew into one of 
the awful paroxysms of rage for which he is so 
famous in history. This tyrant, who in anger once 
ordered the murder of his beloved wife Mariamne, 
and two of his own sons, did not shrink from the 
massacre of all the children under two years of age, 
which were found in Bethlehem, and the region 
round about it. 

The Scriptures give no description of this mas- 
sacre, but the legends dwell upon it at some length. 
One version relates that Herod sent for the babes, 
whose mothers hastened to his palace little suspect- 
ing why their presence there was required. Then, 
when the mothers had all been penned into an inner 
court, from whence there was no possible means of 
escape, rude soldiers were turned in upon them. 
These men snatched the babes from the arms of the 
frantic women and butchered them in cold blood. 

Another legend states that Herod’s officers pur- 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS: 


CHRIST-CHILD LEGENDS 


sued Mary and the Child, and would have overtaken 
them had not a juniper opened to conceal them, or 
a pine hidden them beneath its sheltering branches. 
Most of the plants are said to have remained mo- 
tionless on this occasion, lest by an inadvertent 
movement they should reveal the hiding-place of the 
Lord; but “the brooms and the chick peas rustled 
and crackled, and the flax bristled up.” 

Had Herod only known it, the Child he sought 
could easily have been traced, for we are told that 
the rose of Jericho, which is also called Mary’s 
rose, sprang up along the path the Holy Family 
had trodden, and blossomed brightly wherever they 
rested. 

‘‘And dry roses bloomed 
Back into beauty, when their garments brushed 


The rose-bush.” 
Sir Edwin Arnold: The Light of the World, 


This flower, which bloomed at the birth of Christ, 
further showed its sympathy by closing at his cruci- 
fixion, only to open again at his resurrection. 

Further on, the Holy Family passed into the 
dense shade of a forest, where they would have lost 
their way had not an angel guided them. The trees, 
conscious of the presence of the Creator of the 
World, are said to have bowed down at his ap- 
proach and to have done him obeisance, as was 
due to a king. 

Only one among them all, the haughty aspen, 
stood erect, and refused the homage which all the 
rest were so anxious to bestow. The Infant Saviour, 
who, according to the Arabic legends, talked even 
in his cradle, saw the aspen, and solemnly cursed 
it on account of its pride. Struck to the heart by 
the sound of his condemnatory words, the guilty 
tree began to tremble, and has never ceased to 
shiver since. 

Next the Holy Family came to a cave in the des- 
ert, and the youths and Salome going ahead, soon 
ran back showing signs of the liveliest terror. Their 
fright was well founded, for out of the cave came 
lions, dragons, and all manner of wild beasts, ready 
to devour them. But the Infant Saviour got down 
from his mother’s lap, and went and stood fear- 
lessly among them, while the animals all came and 
adored him. Joseph and Mary were terrified, and 
trembled; !but the Child soon quieted their appre- 
hensions by saying: “Fear not, nor consider me 
because I am a little infant, for I was and am ever 
perfect; it must needs be that all the wild beasts of 
the wood should grow tame before me.” 

This legend owes its existence to a passage in 
Isaiah, where the prophet says, “The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a young child shall lead 
them.” It was completed by making the wild beasts 
all act as a body-guard to the Holy Family and 
escort them to Egypt, without molesting the ox, 
the ass, or the sheep, which formed part of the 
train. 

The desire of giving a Christian meaning to 
everything, which was a characteristic feature of 
medieval literature, made ancient writers add that 
the Christ Child sprang upon the lion, who, thus 
honored above all the rest of the animals, has ever 
since been termed King of Beasts. 
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Crime in Current Literature......... ee The Westminster Review 

It may be said that the literary exposition of 
crime has, in the closing years of one of the most 
progressive and well-doing centuries in the history 
of the world, virtually attained its apotheosis. Even 
a decade ago (for, in a sense, the growth of the 
literature of crime has come upon us with almost 
startling suddeness) certain names were held by 
many people to imply literary indecency and prur- 
iency which are now considered to be eminently re- 
spectable, and scarcely to be mentioned in the same 
breath with those who are responsible for the in- 
flowing of that new flood-tide of literature which, as 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert might say, is so 

“ Utterly gutterly, filthily foul, 
’Tis moral miasma to body and soul.” 


It is to these writers that Lombroso’s designation 
“mattoid” might most fitly be applied, though, per- 
haps, the term does not fully meet the case; for, 
withal, are there not certain indications of a sane and 
serious method in the madness since the stream con- 
tinues to flow so steadily and persistently? The 
great sane public themselves, in whose power it is 
to encourage or repress the mattoid, whether in the 
individual or in the mass, are, however, best able to 
answer this question. But let us look into this im- 
portant question carefully, and without undue pre- 
judice. 

To portray crime—any crime that violates the 
great moral law by which human society is main- 
tained in some degree of unity and harmony—and 
to analyze the workings of depraved human passion, 
as illustrated in the many and varied forms of vice 
that wreck human hearts and lives, and disfigure 
immortal souls—such have formed the chief work- 
ing materials of even the greatest literary artists the 
world has even known. From the story of Cain 
that did the first murder, down to the latest Drury 
Lane drama of infidelity, divorce and suicide, crime 
has almost necessarily bulked largely in all the 
prevalent forms of literature, just because, in its 
violation of the moral law, every rational individual 
has, or ought to have, some kind of relative interest 
or concern, not only in the actual commission of the 
crime, but in the consequences thereof. While 
human nature is what it is, and until the evolution of 
society has attained to a much higher level of per- 
fection than it has yet reached, the subject of crime, 
as handled and exhibited to us by the literary artist, 
whether in drama or in novel, will ever have a cer- 
tain fascination for the average mind. The noblest 
writings that have been bequeathed to the world, 
are, many of them, red and lurid with that fire and 
blood which are all too eloquent of the cry of human 
anguish and human passion, of the glow of its guilt 
and suffering. From AEschylus to our own Shake- 
speare, perhaps the two greatest literary artists in 
this connection the world has ever contained, the 
story of that anguish and passion has been re- 
counted to us in many literary forms of marvellous 
excellence; and are not the very pages of Holy Writ, 
penned by individuals claiming to have been God’s 
own amanuenses, likewise full of the records of 





crime—crime of every conceivable kind and de- 
gree? 

The portrayal of crime as a means of demonstrat- 
ing the terrible reality of the truth that “what a man 
sows that shall he also reap,” is therefore an all- 
important responsibility to those who are endowed 
with the literary or, indeed, any gift of exposition, 
and who make it their business to re-tell, in what- 
soever form or dress they may choose, the ever old 
yet ever new story of the blight of sin, and of the 
tragic issues 

“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


There are, however, three particular classes of 
writers on whom, at the present day, rests the re- 
sponsibility of providing the public with pure or 
unclean, moral or criminal, wholesome or emascu- 
lating, literary fare. These classes are represented 
chiefly by the poet, the dramatist, and the novelist. 
But in this consideration the poet may at once be 
called out of court. For, as a rule, he is innocent of 
laying bare in his harmless hexameters and sugared 
sonnets those special foulnesses and deformities of 
modern life which certain of his fellow-penmen revel 
in. His lyrics are, for the most part, all for “little 
loves” and “unsoiled doves;” for “April showers” 
and “spring-time flowers,” and generally speaking, 
in praise of things or creatures very sweet and 
simple, very virtuous and virginal. Moreover, the 
peculiar forms of versification in vogue to-day hap- 
pily do not lend themselves readily to any detailed 
description—even in heroic couplets—of what goes 
on “in camera” within the precincts of the Divorce 
Court, or to the analysis of the depraved hearts and 
lives whose nakedness is exposed to the vulgar gaze 
of the habitués of Bow street. If they did, then, 
after that, the Judgment! It is true that, at too rare 
intervals perhaps, we are treated to a sumptuous 
swelling tragedy of stately crime by poets of the 
caliber of Swinburne, or to a rattling rousing ballad 
of real, throbbing life, “a la soldat,” by clever word- 
artists like Kipling; but there is nothing false and 
effeminate about such work. We do not blush at 
the recital, or smuggle the book containing it into 
our back parlors to be read in the small hours when 
there is nobody stirring about. Byron was prob- 
ably the last of the mattoid poets, and in Don Juan 
we had the latest, “par excellence,” of those forms 
of versification that simply pander to prurient tastes. 
The poet is out of it. 

To come, however, to the dramatist and his 
manipulation of crime as an all-essential element in 
play construction, he is, to recall Lord Dundreary, 
“quite another fellah.” How interesting, 
therefore, would it be to ascertain what proportion 
of the numerous creations or adaptations of our 
modern dramatists deal mainly with crime and 
criminals, pure and simple, and how many of these 
dramatists depend for success, not in pointing the 
moral, but on the embellishment of their themes 
with a realism which not even Quince, Bottom, 
Snug and Company, dared dream of. Some such 
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classification as the following would, if the precise 
facts and figures could be ascertained, well repay 
the trouble involved in obtaining them. [or ex- 
ample: 

I. Number of plays produced in which murder or 
suicide forms the “dénouement.” 

II. Number of plays in which robbery and gam- 
bling or forgery is the central interest, with a detect- 
ive officer as a “sine qua non” character. 

III. Number of plays dealing chiefly with in- 
fidelity and divorce. 

IV. Number of plays in which drunkenness. is 
set forth. 

In these four classes of plays, all known forms of 
crime and sorts of criminals are not, perhaps, repre- 
sented; but do they not pretty fully comprise all the 
elements from which our present day dramatists draw 
more or less for those materials without which, it 
would appear, no up-to-date play could possibly be 
complete? How apropos are the poet’s lines: 

“Were I to anatomize, 
How I might shame thee, Soul ! poor human Soul ! 
Thou art so sullied o’er with flecks of sin 
No Fijian warrior from top to toe 
Was ever so tattooéd!” 


Verily our dramatists in their analysis of human 
nature seem to find nothing to interest them so 
much as its “flecks and flaws,” and, after all, if it be 
so “tattooed” with these, as the poet tells us, perhaps 
we should not blame them. In the foregoing classi- 
fication plays of the purely romantic order are, of 
course, excluded, since but few of these are pro- 
duced now-a-days; and should the public be pleased 
to indicate a passing whim for something of the 
kind, they are provided with it in a revival of some 
of the classics, when Shakespeare and Scott have 
again to remind us, not so much of their own giant 
power and profuse wealth as of the weakness and 
poverty of resource of a dwarfing race of writers. 

In their anatomy of vice and crime our dramatists 
are, as a pretty general rule, but pitiful bunglers and 
shameless exposers of what Nature never intended, 
in her sorest extremity of distress, to be otherwise 
than kept inviolate and concealed; not kept hidden 
and unknown, but veiled over in such fashion as 
neither to offend the pure in mind on the one hand, 
nor, on the other hand, to excite and inflame the 
gross and prurient in passion. Some of our clever- 
est writers are open to serious blame in this respect. 
Even Mr. Pinero, perhaps the most successful play- 
wright of the period, has come perilously near out- 
raging what Lord Bacon described as “the finer 
sense of Nature” in one’ or two of his most recent 
plays, and that by his very daring and drastic 
method of treatment of those more notorious vices 
and flagrant sins with their terribly realistic 
“dénouements” which, indeed, form the staple 
framework of so much of the present day 
drama. ‘ 

It is quite possible that dramatists like-Mr. Pinero 
and his school may be under a conviction that, in 
their own sphere and aftertheir peculiar manner, they 
are present-day moralists and social reformers of the 
purest water; and it is even probable enough that 
there are many individuals who are able to appre- 
hend in the story of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray or 
of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and others of that 
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class, those graver lessons of immorality which 
other forms of teaching fail to bring home to their 
minds. But it has yet to be proved, and time only 
will do so, that the laying bare of the ghastly moral 
bruises and putrefying sores of modern life, after 
the anatomical manner of Zola, Ibsen, Pinero, and 
their imitators is, on the whole, subservient of the 
higher interests of the drama. . . . 

In our current fictional literature we find an even 
more unsatisfactory state of matters in regard to the 
manipulation of crime and vice. It has 
been carefully estimated that fully eighty per cent. of 
the yearly output of works that may be classified as 
purely fictional are exclusively stories of crime and 
criminals; and when it is recollected that the bulk 
of this body of writings is by second and third-rate 
hands, it is not difficult to imagine the degree of its 
perniciousness on the minds and morals of the great 
novel-reading public. 

What is chiefly to be deplored is the extraordinary 
rapid increase of that class of fictional literature 
whose speciality is the detective story. Is there not 
quite an abnormal thirst at the present time for these 
so-called stories with the detective as the “deus ex 
machina’? Are there not many scores of periodicals 
and journals throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, producing from week to week or from 
month to month this “sine qua non” instalment of 
literary matter which, somehow, is generally their 
great attraction? Of course, it is quite possible that 
something might be said in favor of this sort of 
literature that revels in the machinations ‘of evil- 
doers, and in the checkmating movements of those 
whose perilous business it is to keep such wretches 
in constant fear and trembling. The fascination 
which stories dealing with criminal hunts have for 
many intelligent people is, perhaps, natural and ex- 
cusable, and when stories are provided by clever 
writers like Conan Doyle, it is but fair to say that 
the price paid for the privilege of perusing them— 
in time and money—is not always to be held as 
thrown away. But it is possible, nay, it is even very 
probable, that this kind of criminal literature may be 
over-produced. Indeed, it is so much overdone at 
the present time, that the consequences are certain, 
sooner or later, to be disastrous to the community, 
not to speak of its direct ill-effect on the character 
of our English literature. . . . 

It may be said that the printing in popular form 
of this kind of literature ought to tend to act as a 
deterrent, yet it cannot be denied that such a widely 
circulated and rapidly growing literature, dealing 
either with the ringing romance or pitiful prose of 
crime, albeit it makes its duty to punish the com- 
mitters, must certainly have a demoralizing tend- 
ency, if it does not actually become the means of 
stimulating crime and vice. That many persons 
take their moral “cue” from such detective stories 
may be readily surmised; and even though only a 
small percentage of these persons lay themselves 
open to the charge of assimilating the pernicious 
matter which the literature of crime supplies, its 
patrons are becoming every day a vaster and more 
inclusive body of individuals belonging: to almost 
every class of society. One fact, however, is as 
palpable as the flowing tides—viz., that never in the 
history of English literature were there so many 
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pens engaged in dealing with crime and criminals 
as at the present time; the few, seriously and 
solemnly; the many, lightly and irreverently, and 
unwitting of the moral mischief they thereby en- 
gender. 





Literary Veneering,...cserceseseee John Burroughs... .....c0eseeees Chap Book 

Emerson says of Montaigne’s work, “Cut these 
sentences, and they bleed,” they were so charged 
with the quality of living, breathing man. This, I 
take it, is always the first success in writing—to give 
this concrete, flesh-and-blood reality to your ideas, 
to bring them out of the limbo of the vague, the 
featureless, the vapory, and give them form, reality, 
identity. To give the impression of substance, to 
make the thought as tangible to the mind as out- 
ward objects to the senses, to give weight, form, 
solidity to your periods—that is the great art. This 
sense of reality, and power to impart it, distin- 
‘uishes the master from the tyro. How many books 
one looks into that are only words, words; only 
simulated ideas and distinctions. Thoreau said he 
would not, in his life, be as one who drove a nail into 
mere lath and plaster. Neither would one be so in 
his writing; he would feel for and reach the solid 
timber. But probably four-fifths of the writing of 
any given time is a mere driving of nails into the 
shallow lath and plaster; the beams and studding of 
reality are never touched. 

If the poet’s passion is real, if the cry is from his 
heart, how quickly we know it. And if it is all a 
mere feigning, if it is all a trick of his art, if he has 
sought to invoke the feeling by the mere use of 
words and tropes, how quickly we know that. The 
feeling must come first; it must seek the words, and 
not the reverse. But in a time like ours, passion 
lags; art leads; the poets are more in love with 
poetry than with things; the heat and the desire 
which should be spontaneous, and from within, are 
sought to be developed by the mere friction of words 
and fancies from without. In fact, the great trouble 
with our young poets is that they want to write 
poetry. Their prayer is, “O Lord, what shall I do to 
be a poet?” When their prayer is, “O Lord, give 
me deeper religiousness and a more fervent love of 
thy works,” there will be some hope for them. 
Now, it is safe to say that no real poetry or real 
literature was ever the work of men who loved 
literature more than they loved reality, or who 
valued things chiefly for the literary effects that 
could be produced from them. Probably the coun- 
try was never before so full of young men and 
women who want to be writers, or who want to get 
into literature. Be somebody first, love something, 
think something, feel something—that is the ground 
to start from. 

There is no objection to art for art’s sake—if a 
great, potent, quickening spirit is revealed or 
brought to bear upon our spirit, as in Shakespeare. 
But usually the only thing revealed is art, or artifice, 
craftsmanship, as in Swinburne. Poe almost justi- 
fies himself in The Raven. It means nothing; it is 
simply a conjuring with words and rhythmic effects, 
but there are glimpses of a strong spirit back of it. 
The poet need not have a lesson or a message for 
us, but he must, at least, lay a quickening finger 
upon us and break new grounds in our minds and 
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spirits. Shakespeare has no message for us but 
Shakespeare. Whitman, no message but Whitman. 
The lesser poets have no message for us but art— 
the pleasure of nice verbal effects. People write 
novels with a purpose because they have not pure 
power to give us. The purpose is the substitute for 
the personality. Their individual subjectivity is 
slight, so they exhibit a theme or moral. They can- 
not bring down the sun or moon with their shafts, 
so they set up a mark. Of course the highest order 
of genius works as nature does, sings for the joy of 
singing, creates for the joy of creating. It is suffi- 
cient unto itself, and does not need to draw upon an 
artificial reservoir. Any one might write a novel 
with a purpose, but to write a great novel without a 
purpose, to roam free and at ease in all fields, to 
take the whole of life for your province and draw 
out and interpret the universal—that is another 
matter. 

A man like Poe is of the true poet type, un- 
doubtedly, but his contribution is unimportant, be- 
cause there was not enough of him; he does not 
cut deep. There is a mastery in him not in Long- 
fellow, but Longfellow will outlive him because he 
was a winning, genial personality, and his works are 
sweet and wholesome. Poe’s mastery is over the 
elements of verse, not over the elements of life or 
spirit. Shelley, Swinburne, Rossetti, and all of that 
ilk, do not fail as artists, but as men. They are 
more like veneer than solid stuff. Literary veneer- 
ing—how much there is of it in the world, that looks 
like the thing it is not; religious veneering, also. 
How it pulls off when you put a little strain upon it. 
It will not stand use at all. It is for Sunday and 
good clothes. Stevenson had a great talent, a finer 
literary equipment than Scott, and yet Scott is the 
mountain, Stevenson is the grassy fell. Scott was 
a great nature; Stevenson, a fine nature. Are the 
men of the large type all gone—the race of giants 
ended? All the new men are “light-weights,”’ won- 
derful craftsmen, but not great natures. The last of 
our giants, such as they were, died with Holmes. 
Ruskin and Spencer still hold out in England, but 
are not the new men over there, as here, all of a 
smaller, finer type? Watson’s poems are fine, but 
are they great? 

The production of great men, it seems, requires a 
certain heroic fiber in a community, a certain degree 
of plain living, and if not of high thinking, then of 
serious and worthy aspiration. The chances of a 
great man being born in this country were probably 
vastly greater fifty or seventy-five years ago than at 
present, notwithstanding so many more children are 
brought into the world. Poverty is a better parent 
than riches; the initial impulse which it gives is so 
much greater. A certain isolation, a throwing back 
of men upon themselves, a deepening and strength- 
ening of the basic human qualities, seems necessary. 
The country produces more remarkable characters 
than the city, because life is more serious and simple 
there. The struggle is not so sharp, but it is 
worthier; it is more a struggle with nature. The 
city will get more out of a man than the country; 
it stimulates him more, and kills him sooner. Our 
civil war ought in time to bear fruit in character, 
but probably it will not be till the second generation 
following, and the results ought to be greater in the 
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south than in the north. The sons of the sons of 
the revolution were not remarkable, but out of their 
sons cdme our band of notable men. 





I BI vic ce cecescccccccvvccessesesceseness Baltimore News 


What is the reason for the continuous making of 
books? Why are the looms of literature kept forever 
whirring and weaving? Is there an intellectual 
famine? Have all the works of last year been read, 
and is there any necessity for something new? Is 
there any real occasion for the tremendous holocaust 
of literature in the present day, outside the reason 
that authors and publishers have to support them- 
selves by continuously feeding the flames? These 
questions suggest themselves daily, for no one can 
look upon the phenomenon of the great literary pro- 
ductiveness of the present without perplexity and 
amazement. 

Everyone knows that the necessary book—the 
book that is even literature—is as rare as an angel’s 
visit. To suppose otherwise is to hold that genius 
has become a vulgar commodity and not the ex- 
ceptional gift to mankind that it once was. Nor is 
it by any means demonstrable that the increase in 
the output of books is in proportion to the increase 
in literary taste. Books are read now-a-days, not 
for intellectual benefit, but for some almost incom- 
prehensible reason. Even the argument that books 
are read for amusement in some measure fails, for 
the majority of new books are far from being amus- 
ing in the sense that great master-pieces entertain 
and absorb. 

Perhaps the real reason for the insatiable demand 
for brand-new books, no matter what their nature 
may be, for the absurd lament of “nothing to read” 
(the cry of the new Miss Flora MacFlimsy), is that 
the indiscriminate reading of current literature is 
the fashion—a slavish and senseless fashion to which 
most people who go out in the world are compelled 
to succumb. It is the sacrifice that the majority of 
people feel they must make to the irrational exigen- 
cies of modern society. The small class of persons 
who read because they care genuinely for literature 
read books that are literature; the rest read because 
the knowledge of the “new book” supplies them 
with a timely fund of table talk. Society with each 
decade has become more and more restive under 
the constraint of any kind of acquirement that de- 
mands effort. It must have its information and its 
“appreciations,” but of the sort that can be hastily 
put on. Culture accomplished by serious and con- 
tinuous application is insupportable—it creates an 
unpleasant disparity between mind and mind. 

Bad taste in reading is, therefore, inevitable for 
the average person. Familiarity with bad new books 
instead of familiarity with good old books is com- 
pulsory. Knowing the wrong thing is too frequently 
socially the right thing—for it is thus that people 
become agreeable, after the accepted supposition of 
the world. We must be tricked out with unessential 
trifles, bedizen ourselves with the useless book-lore 
of modern literature, be ignorant of the best in the 
sphere of great minds and fluently at ease in a dis- 
cussion upon the latest novelty of the printing press. 

This condition of things among the reading public 
is one of the causes, we venture to say, why books 
pour forth so unremittingly from publishing houses, 
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why we are submerged to-day in a sea of new litera- 
ture that is a vexation and.a weariness. What 
everyone needs is not an acquaintance with new 
books, but an acquaintance with the books that have 
already been written and whose worth has already 
been proved. When books have begun to be read 
for their own sake, instead of for the sake of society, 
people will develop a sense of discrimination in their 
selection. Then, perhaps, good old books will again 
come in for their due share of attention. 

Many publishers will fail, doubtless, should such 
an era dawn; for there will not be so many buyers 
of any kind of book. But it will be, however, the 
misfortune of the few for the benefit of the many. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich,..........++ Library of the World's Best Literature * 

[A complete edition of the poetical and prose 
writings of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich has just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
in eight volumes, arranged as follows: Volumes I. 
and II., Poems; III. Marjorie Daw and Other 
Stories; IV. Prudence Palfrey and A Rivermouth 
Romance; V. The Queen of Sheba and Other 
Stories; VI. The Stillwater Tragedy; VII. The 
Story of a Bad Boy and The Little Violinist, etc.; 
VIII. From Ponkapog to Pesth and An Old Town 
by the Sea. A handsomer set of books has never 
been issued from the Riverside Press. The type is 
large and clear, the paper is the best, the printing 
has been done with great care, and the cloth covers 
are chaste and elegant. Two portraits are repro- 
duced in photogravure—one a new one from which 
the frontispiece of this number was drawn. ‘Passing 
by the mechanical features one has only to glance 
through these beautiful volumes to see that Mr. 
Aldrich has pruned, polished and corrected with ex- 
treme care. Of his strictly juvenile verse only one 
poem—Baby Bell—remains. Professor Richardson 
has remarked that Mr. Aldrich’s “literary pathway 
is strewn with abandoned books and poems,” and the 
truth of this statement is here made strikingly ap- 
parent. Not a few poems well worth saving are 
missing, and it is difficult to suppress the feeling that 
the tendency of the poet has been toward a too rigid 
judgment of his own works. 

It is quite natural that Americans should take 
particular interest in Mr. Aldrich at this time. He 
is one of the foremost of our living men of letters 
and has reflected great credit upon the literature of 
his country. We take advantage of this occasion to 
reprint the larger portion of a very interesting study 
of Mr. Aldrich’s work from the Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, and we are glad to do so 
for two reasons: first, it is a very just estimate; 
second, it places before the readers of Current 
Literature a fair specimen of the many literary 
studies to be found in this invaluable Library. ] 

It is upon his work in the form of verse, perhaps, 
that Aldrich’s chief renown is based; but some of 
his short stories in especial have contributed much 
to his popularity, no less than to his repute as a deli- 
cate and polished artificer in words. A New Eng- 
lander, he has infused into some of his poems the 
true atmosphere of New England, and has given 
the same light and color of home to his prose, while 
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imparting to his productions in both kinds a delight- 
ful tinge of the foreign and remote. In addition to 
his capacity as a poet and a romancer, he is a wit 
and humorist of sparkling quality. In reading his 
books one seems also to inhale the perfumes of 
Arabia and the farther East, blended with the salt 
sea-breeze and the pine-scented air of his native 
State, New Hampshire. 

He was born in the old seaside town of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., November 11, 1837; but moved to 
New York City in 1854, at the age of seventeen. 
There he remained until 1866; beginning his work 
quite early; forming his literary character by read- 
ing and observation, by the writing of poems, and 
by practice and experience of writing prose sketches 
and articles for journals and periodicals. During 
this period he entered into associations with the 
poets Stedman, Stoddard and Bayard Taylor, and 
was more or less in touch with the group that in- 
cluded Walt Whitman, Fitz-James O’Brien and 
William Winter. Removing to Boston in January, 
1866, he became the editor of Every Saturday and 
remained in that post until 1874 when he resigned. 
In 1875, he made a long tour in Europe, plucking 
the first fruits of foreign travel, which were suc- 
ceeded by many rich and dainty gatherings from 
the same source in later years. In the intervals of 
these wanderings he lived in Boston and Cam- 
bridge; occupying for a time James Russell Lowell’s 
historic house of Elmwood, in the semi-rural uni- 
versity city; and then establislied a pretty country 
house at Ponkapog, a few miles west of Boston. 
This last suggested the title for a charming book of 
travel papers, From Ponkapog to Pesth. In 1881 
he was appointed editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and continued to direct that famous magazine for 
nine years, frequently making short trips to Europe, 
extending his tours as far as the heart of Russia, 
and gathering fresh material for essay or song. 
Much of his time since giving up the Atlantic editor- 
ship has been passed in voyaging, and in 1894-5 he 
made a journey around the world. 

From the beginning he struck with quiet cer- 
tainty the vein that was his by nature in poetry; and 
this has broadened almost continually, yielding 
richer results, which have been worked out with an 
increasing refinement of skill. His predilection is 
for the picturesque; for romance combined with 
simplicity, purity, and tenderness of feeling, touched 
by fancy and by occasional lights of humor so re- 
served and dainty that they never disturb the 
pictorial harmony. The capacity for unaffected 
utterance of feeling on matiers common to human- 
ity reached a climax in the poem of Baby Bell, 
which by its sympathetic and delicate description of 
a child’s advent and death gave the author a claim 
to the affections of a wide circle; and this remained 
for a long time probably the best known among his 
poems. Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book is another 
of the earlier favorites. Spring in New England 
has since come to hold high rank both for its vivid 
and graceful description of the season, and its tender 
fervor of patriotism, and for its sentiment of recon- 
ciliation between North and South. The lines on 
Piscataqua River remain one of the best illustra- 
tions of boyhood memories, and have something of 
Whittier’s homely truth. In his longer narrative 
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pieces, Judith and Wyndham Towers, cast in the 
mould of blank verse idyls, Mr. Aldrich does not 
seem so much himself as in many of his briefer 
flights. An instinctive dramatic tendency finds out- 
let in Pauline Paulovna and Mercedes—the latter 
of which, a two-act piece in prose, has found repre- 
sentation in the theater; yet in these, also, he is less 
eminently successful than in his lyrics and society 
verse. 

No American poet has brought his stanzas with 
greater faithfulness to an exacting standard of crafts- 
manship than Mr. Aldrich, or has known better 
when to leave a line loosely cast, and when to re- 
inforce it with correction or with a syllable that 
might seem, to an ear less true, redundant. This 
gives to his most carefully chiselled productions an 
air of spontaneous ease, and has made him eminent 
as a sonnetteer. His sonnet on Sleep is one of the 
finest in the language. The conciseness and concen- 
trated aptness of his expression also—together with 
a faculty of bringing into conjunction subtly con- 
trasted thoughts, images, or feelings—has issued 
happily in short, concentrated pieces like An Un- 
timely Thought, Destiny, and Identity, and in a 
number of pointed and effective quatrains. With- 
out overmastering purpose outside of art itself, his 
is the poetry of luxury rather than of deep passion 
or conviction; yet with the freshness of bud and tint 
in spring-time, it still always relates itself effectively 
to human experience. The author’s specially Ameri- 
can quality, also, though not dominant, comes out 
clearly in Unguarded Gates, and with a differing 
tone in the plaintive Indian legend of Miantowona. 

If we perceive in his verse a kinship with the 
dainty ideals of Théophile Gautier and Alfred de 
Musset, this does not obscure his originality or his 
individual charm; and the same thing may be said 
in regard to his prose. The first of his short fictions 
that made a decided mark was Marjorie Daw. The 
fame which it gained, in its separate field, was as 
swift and widespread as that of Hawthorne’s The 
Gentle Boy or Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp. 
It is a bright and half pathetic little parody on 
human life and affection; or perhaps we should call 
it a parable symbolizing the power which imagina- 
tion wields over real life, even in supposedly un- 
imaginative people. The covert smile which it in- 
volves, at the importance of human emotions, may 
be traced a certain extent in some of Mr. Aldrich’s 
longer and more serious works of fiction; his three 
novels, Prudence Palfrey, The Queen of Sheba, and 
The Stillwater Tragedy. The Story of a Bad Boy, 
frankly but quietly humorous (with the scene of the 
story localized at old Portsmouth, under the name 
Riversmouth), a less ambitious work, still holds a 
secure place in the affections of many mature as 
well as younger readers. Besides these books, Mr. 
Aldrich has published a collection of short, descrip- 
tive reminiscent, and half-historic papers on Ports- 
mouth; with a second volume of short stories en- 
titled Two Bites of a Cherry. The character draw- 
ing in his fiction is clear-cut and effective, often 
sympathetic, and nearly always suffused with an 
agreeable coloring of humor. There are notes of 
pathos, too,in some of his tales, and it is the blending 
of these qualities, through the medium of a delight- 
ful style, that defines his pleasing quality in prose. 
















A PAGE OF CHRISTMAS VERSE 


The Queen of the EL PN ainsi ts cccining -eeebued eiedesensaneeemen The School Journal 
When suns are low and nights are long The maiden months are a stately train, 
And winds bring wild alarms, Veiled in the spotless snow, 
Through the darkness comes the Queen of the Year Or decked with the bloom of Paradise 
In all her peerless charms,— * What time the roses blow, 
December, fair and holly-crowned, Or wreathed with the vine and the yellow wheat 
With the Christ-child in her arms. When the noons of harvest glow. 


But Oh, the joy of the rolling year, 
The queen with peerless charms, 
Is she who comes through the waning light 
To keep the world from harms,— 
December, fair and holly-crowned, 
With the Christ-child in her arms. 


In the First Christmastide..,........... Harriet Prescott Spofford........s00+ McClure's Magazine 
With timbrel and with tabor, with viol and with lute, 

Bend out of heaven, dear Spirits, across your frosty height, 
For the crown oi every labor, and of every flower the fruit, 

The happy earth inherits, Love being born to-night! 


Over the vast abysses of nothingness and gloom, 
Where the old gods go reeling at the cry of the new name, 
Lean your untold blisses, and make the midnight bloom 
With your throbbing gladness stealing in a thousand points of flame. 


O Angel of all Innocents, your viol make more sweet, 

O Angel of all Lovers, touch tenderly your lute, 

O Angel of all Heroes, your rapturous tabor beat, 

O Angel of all Triumph, sound your timbrel’s swift pursuits; 

For you hear the Voice above you, like the breath of some strong flute: 
“To-night, to-night, Great Love is born, and joy is absolute!” 


Forget, O Voice untiring, Gethsemane’s dark cup, 
Foretell not the heart-breaking despair of Calvary’s height, 

For with boundless sweep and gyring all the universe moves up. 
The depth the dark forsaking with this primal Christmas night! 


While sinking at the warning of the clear and mighty cry, 
Shall the evil that is hoary with the dooming that was meet, 
In the void of night and morning like a mist dissolve and die, 
And death grow into glory now Love makes Life complete ! 


The Waits........ Margaret Deland.........The Old Garden and Other Verses Children and sages 
At the break of Christmas Day, For ages 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, Shall marvel to hearken the message it tells:— 


Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes the sound of children singing, 
Chanting, singing, 
‘* Cease to mourn, 
For Christ is born, 


“Good tidings! Great joy! All nations are blest! 

A Savior is born! Christ the Lord has come down! 
The babe ye shall find on his mother’s breast 

In a manger in David’s town!” 


Peace and joy to all men bringing!” Angels, bright angels o’er Bethlehem town, 
Sing of the Lord that to earth has come down— 

Careless that the chill winds blow, Christ, who renounces an infinite crown! 

Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, This is God’s plan 
Noiseless footfalls in the snow For the rescue of man. 

Bring the happy voices nearer; Trouble and sorrows 

Hear them singing, Sle bhorrowe— 
“Winter's drear; To suffer and die for a Savior’s renown. 


But Christ is here, 


Mirth and gladness with Him bringirg!” “Good tidings! Great joy! All nations are blest! 


A Savior is born! Christ the Lord has come down! 
“Merry Christmas!” hear them say, The babe ye shall find on his mother’s breast 
As the East is growing lighter; In a manger in David’s town!” 


“M: 2 joy is Da ' : 
May the joy of Christmas y Angels, bright angels on reverent wing, 


Make your whole year gladder, brighter!” ; : : : 
en ee ae s s Poised o’er the fields exultingly sing! 
Join their singing, : é 
a Glad is the message to mortals ye bring. 
To each home « , 
: Sorrow and pain 
Our Christ has come, a : : ’ 
: ‘ ; ei el Will smite us in vain, 
All Love's treasures with Him bringing! : : 
Savior all glorious 
- Rae 
Christmas Carol.... .....+++ Nathan Haskell Dole...........+. Chautauquan Wh Victorious! ' : > Deat! ' ' leit 
, a ‘ ere, grave, thy victory! eath, where thy sting? 
Angels, bright angels o’er Bethlehem hills, sd y - ne ay one 
Carol the song that a universe thrills! “Good tidings! Great joy! All nations are blest! 
Listen, ye shepherds whom wonderment fills. A Savior is born! Christ the Lord has come down! 


This is the song The babe ye shall find on his mother’s breast 
=~ Of the heavenly throng— In a manger in David’s town!” 















From London as Seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Now that the ancient lady who 
picks the geese whose feathers 
make the snow, has grown old and neglectful 
and leaves our winters bald and irregular, old 
John Gutenberg is trying to supply her deficien- 
cies by whirling out of a thousand printing presses a 
very blizzard of books. The multitudinous, flutter- 
ing snow-flakes of the white leaves make great heaps 
on the book-stalls and news-stands; they sift into 
every home through doors and windows and post- 
box crevices and even down the chimneys on Santa 
Claus’ back. As for the book-reviewer, shovel and 
scramble as he may, they drift in upon him, till re- 
sistance is futile. At length he must sink exhausted 
and lie buried from sight till the next spring time 
thaw discovers him again to an indifferent world. 
The promise of a good business year has im- 
proved both the quality and the quantity of the 
holiday books. There are, as usual, a number of 


Holiday Books 


reprints and translations cf standard works in 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Copyright, 1897, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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“éditions de luxe.”” The most important and beauti- 
ful of these is perhaps Old Creole Days, by George 
W. Cable, which the Scribners have brought out in 
a superb edition. Illustrated by Albert Herter, with 
numerous photogravures. $6 and $12. 

Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, By Washington Irving. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. $6,00. 

This account of John Jacob Astor’s attempt to 
carry the fur trade across the Rockies and establish 
it along the Pacific shores deserves such a reprint, 
for it has all the value of history, and that, history 
of a peculiarly picturesque enterprise that failed be- 
cause of its dangers and hardships. It is profusely 
illustrated and reads like fiction. 

Undine. By F. de la Motte Fouqué. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00, 

This translation of a German classic is chiefly 
notable for its illustrations by Rosie M. M. Fouqué. 
They carry out the spirit of the strange romance in 


New York: The 
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Travels ina Tree Top; The Freedom of the Fields. By 
Charles C. Abbot. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
2 vols. $.3.00. 

Pleasant outdoor essays, prettily illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 





London, as seen by Charles Dana Gibson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00 and $10.00. 

People who buy books for the sake of their ap- 
pearance on a library table will make no mistake in 
purchasing this handsome folio. Those who buy 
for the intrinsic, rather than the extrinsic, value, will 
be equally justified. This volume presents some of 
the latest and best work of an artist whom there are 
many reasons for calling the greatest penman of 
his time. He is more various and vigorous tech- 
nically than the great Vierge. In spite of one of the 
most slashing pens imaginable, he has delicacy suffi- 
cient for the finest laces and the most dainty skins. 
His compositions have somewhat the look of posing, 
but they atone for this by the complete characteriza- 
tion and individuality of each figure. Each char- 
acter is truly a character. Mr. Gibson is also an ex- 
perimenter, and while his personality is too strong 
ever to be submerged, he has various manners. His 
London shows many of them. There is probably 
no illustrator, save possibly Howard Pyle or Henry 
Mayer, who could show such versatility of handling 
as that displayed by Mr. Gibson in his Outside the 
Pit Entrance, Hyde Park Corner, and A First 
Night. It isa very far cry from the desolate empty 























BROWNING AT 77 (1889) 


From Farrar’s Men I Have Known. T. Y. Crowell 


a very remarkable manner. Many of the illustra- 
tive fancies are in a symbolic and allegoric style very 
rare now and very difficult to succeed in. The draw- 
ings vary from strange grotesquerie to ravishing 
In some of them the influence of William 
Blake is evidently felt. But the manner is the 


beauty. 


artist’s own. 

Morocco ; its People and Places. By Edmondo de Am- 
icis. Translated from the thirteenth Italian edition by M. 
H. Lansdale. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. In 
2 vols. 

A sumptuous edition notable for its full-page 
illustrations. 

The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. With an in- 
dex totheir works. By Bernhard Berenson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Third edition. $6.00 and $12.00. 

A sympathetic account of the formative influences 
that wrought out the peculiar glories and warmth of 
the Venetian school. It is illustrated with twenty- 
four photogravures from paintings of especial 
charm, and is supplied with an index of painters, 
their works and the whereabouts of their works. To 
the traveler desirous of following up any painter, it 
will be of especial value and convenience. 

Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. By Marion 
Harland. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Both the text and the charming illustrations of 
this book should convince anyone that while this 
country has only a very brief past to look back on, 
that past was very picturesque. We lack ruins here, 
but there are many things that are “gold o’erdusted” 
and these are liberally presented in this work. From The King of the Bronchos. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
Copyright, 1897, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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LLOYD MIFFLIN 


From At the Gates of Song. Estes & Lauriat 


chairs of the deserted park After Hours—a most 
unusual idyl—to that enchanting vision of beautiful 
necks, that swan’s song, Waiting. The letterpress 
consists of little etchings that make a pleasant, un- 
pretentious comment on London and preserve the 
sketchiness of some of the pictures. 


A Legend of Caznelot. 
George du Maurier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Had the world been more familiar with this work 
of du Maurier, most of which appeared in Punch, it 
would not have been so surprised at the literary 
facility of Peter Ibbetson and Trilby, for the great 
illustrator who turned great novelist just a few years 
before his death, shows in these trifles a lightness and 
deftness of literary touch that could only come with 
genuine proficiency. The Legend of Camelot is a 
burlesque on the ancient ballad and is illustrated in 
a parody on the pre-Raphaelite manner. There is 
a rollicking lyric also of the type of Mr. Gilbert’s 
Bab Ballads. In French there are a number of 
nonsense rhymes which resemble Lear’s nonsense 
and surpass much of it in drollery. It is a distinct 
stimulus to the gaiety of nations. 

Phil May’s Graphic Pictures. New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. 

A collection of May’s drawings in color. They 
are sketchy impressions picked up in his travels in 
America and elsewhere. While not, as a whole, up 
to the high standard of May’s best work, they show 


much of his dashing cleverness. 


All Hands. Pictures of Life in the United States Navy 
By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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The text as well as the drawings are Mr. Zog- 
In neither has he showed any saving 
unction. His drawings are academic and very hard 
and cold. The subjects, however, are well chosen 
and full of interest. 


baum’s. 





Sunlight and Shadow. A Book for Photographers—Ama- 
teur and Professional. Edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50. 

It seems hardly decent to resist any longer the 
claims certain phases of photography have to ac- 
ceptance as high art. Many of the examples repro- 
duced here are from the work of the most skilful 
photographers and they make a convincing array. 
The text is made up of well-considered essays on 
various topics of importance to the earnest student 
of photographic possibilities. 

Commodus. A Play. By 
Harper & Brothers. 

A handsome reprint from Harper’s Magazine. 
lhe play is strenuous, but it deals with a time of raw 
emotions and almost incredible brutalities. The 
illustrations are by J. R. Weguelin, who has made 
such success with classical periods. 


Lew Wallace. New York: 


At the Gates of Song. Sonnets, by Lloyd Mifflin. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 

Few poets get into such beautiful editions during 
their lifetime. Mr. Mifflin, however, is a sonneteer 
of such unusual importance that he deserves it. 
Several of his poems were quoted in the November 
number of Current Literature. The illustrations are 
by Thos. Moran and show much poetic fancy. 





































MADONNA AND CHILD, BY QUENTIN MASSYS 


From The Madonna in Art. L. C. Page & Co. 
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Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


From Commodus 


An Epic of Hades. By Lewis Morris. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.00. 

A greater than Mr. Morris has chanted the epic of Hades. 
Mr. Morris’ verse is, however, rather a pleasant re-telling of 
old Greek Myths than an epic of Hades. It is worthy reprint- 
ing and is liberally illustrated. 

The Habitant, and other French-Canadian Poems. By Wm. Henry 
Drummond. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

One of the quaintest of dialects is that of the French-Cana- 
dian. For those that enjoy the flavors that can be got in no 
other way than by dialect, this book promises much entertain- 
ment. Its local color seems to be faithful, and it is illustrated 
with many embellishments in pen and ink, as well as eleven 
full-page photogravures. 

Almost the most characteristic feature of 
Christmas is the multitude of books 
meant for boys and girls. It varies from stories of adventure 
and romance that verge on adult sympathies to one-syllable 
verse meant to stimulate the first glimmer of intelligence. Ot 


the works of the former sort, the boys’ book of the year is, 





Juvenile Literature 


perhaps: 
The Last Three Soldiers. By Wm. Henry Shelton. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.50. 


Three young Union soldiers are stationed on a mountain 
top to pass signals on. The other signal-posts are captured 
by the Confederates, who for a joke send dispatches to the 
effect that the South has taken Washington and New York 
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and triumphed completely. Overlooked 
by the Confederates, who are locaily 
victorious, the three young men deter- 
mine to live and die on this lonely peak, 
which they dedicate to the Union. Their 
life there and final discovery of the truth 
make most interesting reading. The 
work has not only great novelty to com- 
mend it, but unusual literary skill as well. 
It is full of imaginative realism and can 
be warranted to stir one’s patriotism to 
the very core. 

The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. By Wm. 
O. Stoddard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 

With Crockett and Bowie. A Tale of Texas. 
By Kirk Munroe. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The tragedy of the Alamo and the 
struggle for Texas offer incidents of 
action that have been taken advantage of 
in two works. 

That veteran in boys’ stories, Wm. O. 
Stoddard, describes a _ treasure-temple 
discovered by American curiosity. In 
the massacre of the Alamo, however, the 
secret perishes from American ken. 

Kirk Munroe brings the Alamo affair 
into the earlier part of the story. The 
hero escapes from the perfidious Mexi- 
cans in disguise and takes part later in 
the final freeing of Texas. 

Short Stories by 
Houghton, 


The Young Mountaineers. 
Chas. Egbert Craddock. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The life of the boys of Miss Murfree’s 
mountains is decidedly worth such treat- 
ment. It furnishes all sorts of incident. 

Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. By Marion 
Manville Pope. New York: -The Century Co. 
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From The Growth of the French Nation. 
Flood & Vincent 
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From With Crockett and Bowie. Copyright, 1897, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons 








This is another mountaineering story, but it is 
an hilarious burlesque, as one might judge from the 
fact that the ascent of the Matterhorn is made in a 
combination of balloon and boat. 


Master Skylark. By John Bennett. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.50. 
Will Shakespeare's Little Lad. By Imogen Clark. New 


York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Two stories of the year go baci to Elizabethan 
times: 

A delightful tale of life among strolling players 
and old-time Bohemians, adroitly working in many 
conspicuous personages, including Shakespeare. 

A touching story of Shakespeare’s son, Hamnet. 
It ends in deep pathos, which may not seem entirely 
a good thing in juvenile literature. 

Fighting a Fire. By Chas. Thaxter Hill. 
The Century Co . $1.50. 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. A Story of National Affairs for the 
Youth of the Nation. By Oscar Phelps Austin. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

Two informational books that can be recom- 
mended are: 

A thorough and stirring account of methods of 
fighting fire in a great city, with many anecdotes of 
bravery. 

Talks on matters that young men can not study 
too soon: political affairs, legislation, census tak- 
ing, postal service, the mints, bimetallism, and the 
navy. 


$1.50. 


New York: 
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The Pink Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The Cruikshank Fairy Book. With forty illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

Two books of fairy-stories look very toothsome: 

An addition to the rainbow Mr. Lang is building 
up. The stories are gathered from many sources, 
Japanese, Danish, old French, etc. They are all 
told in a straightforward way with no folk-lore 
ponderosity. The illustration is lavish and _ fre- 
quently very clever. 

Those four master-pieces: Puss in Boots, Jack 
and the Bean-stalk, Hop-o’-my-Thumb,and Cinder- 
ella are here embellished with characteristic pic 
tures by the curious Cruikshank. 

Animal Land. By Katherine and Sibyl Corbet. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has introduced this quaint bit 
of fancy made up of drawings by a mother based on 
the descriptions of her young daughter of four. Sir 
John Maundeville described nothing more wonder- 
ful than these fantastic creatures. 
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Once Upon a Time, and other Child Verses. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. Boston: Lathrop Pub. Co. $1.00. 


A collection of the most exquisite fancies, very 
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From Social Life in Old Virginia. 
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remote in spirit from the prose work of Miss 
Wilkins. 

Singing Verses for Children. 
Coonley. Pictures by Alice Kellog Pyle. 
erick W. Root and others. New York: 
Co. $2.00. 

An unusually artistic work and a song-book com- 


mendable in every way for its purpose. 


Words by Lydia Avery 
Music by Fred- 
The Macmillan 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited, with 
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From Upthe Matterhornina Boat. Copyright, 1897, 
by The Century Co. 
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From The Maclaren Calendar. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


biographical additions, by Frederick G. Kenyon. New 


York: The Macmillan Cc. 2 vols., $4.00. 
Letters of Elizabeth lhe letters which fill these two 
Barrett Browning volumes are a selection from a 
large mass written at all periods in Mrs. Browning's 
life, which Mr. Browning, after his wife’s death, re- 
claimed from the friends to whom they had been ad- 
dressed or from their representatives. The letters 
passed into the possession of Mr. R. Barrett Brown- 
ing with whose consent they are now published. 
The duties of the editor have been mainly those of 
selection and arrangement; but in order to complete 
the record it has been thought well to add connect- 
ing links of narrative; which would serve to bind the 
whole together in the unity of a biography. 

The world has long since formed a pretty accurate 

estimate of the character and genius of Elizabeth 
sarrett Browning, and these letters will have but 
one tendency—to confirm the universally high re- 
gard in which she is held. Aside from the biograph- 
ical detail that these letters contain, and which space 
will not permit us here to point out, they are a dis- 
tinctly interesting contribution to the literature of 
correspondence and an agreeable addition to the 
literature of literary biography. 

These letters lend themselves to quotation, but 
space will permit only two or three excerpts. There 
numerous references to the Civil War in 
In a letter from Rome in January, 1861, 


are 
America. 
she says: 

“So you see our Americans can dance even while 
the Republic goes to pieces. I think I would not do 
it. Not that I despair of America—God forbid! If 
the North will be faithful to its conscience there will 
be only an increase of greatness after a few years, 
even though it may rain blood betwixt then and 
now. Mr. Story takes it all very quietly. He would 
be content to let the South go, and accept the isola- 
tion of the North as final. ‘We should do better 
without the South,’ said he. I don’t agree in this. 
I think that the unity of the State should be asserted 
with a strong hand, and the South forced to pay 
taxes and submit to law.” 

Writing a few months later, she said: 

“T am sure you must have been anxious lately on 
account of America. There seems to be a good deal 
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THE COINING PRESS 
From Uncle Sam's Secrets. Copyright, 1897. by D. Appleton & Co. 


of weakness, even on the part of Lincoln, who, if he Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir by his Son. Illus- 


had not the means of defending Fort Sumter and trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 2 vols., $10.00. 

maintaining the Union, should not have spoken as The Memoir of the ° Lhis Memoir is easily the biog- 
he did. Not that it may not be as well to let the Poet Tennyson raphy, not only of the year, 
Southern States secede. Perhaps better so. What but of the decade; in fact, it is no exaggera- 


I feared most was that the North would 
compromise; and I fear still that they are 
not heroically strong on their legs on the 
moral question. I fear it much. If they 
can but hold up it will be noble.” 

Writing from Florence at the time of 
the publication of In Memoriam, she says: 

“T have seen it, I have read it, and now 
I really do disagree with you, for the book 
has gone to my heart and soul; I[ think 
it full of deep pathos and beauty. All I 
wish away is the marriage hymn at the 
end, and that for every reason I wish 
away—it’s a discord in the music. The 
monotony is a part of the position—the 
sea is monotonous, and so is lasting grief. 
Your complaint is against fate and 
humanity rather than against the poet 
Tennyson. Who that has suffered has 
not felt wave after wave break dully 
against one rock, till brain and heart, 
with all their radiances, seemed lost in a 
single shadow? So the effect of the book 
is artistic, | think, and indeed I do not 
wonder at the opinion which has reached 
us from various quarters that Tennyson 
stands higher through having written it. 
You see, what he appeared to want, ac- 
cording to the view of many, was an 
earnest personality and direct purpose. 
In this last. book, though of course there 
is not room in it for that exercise of 
creative faculty which elsewhere estab- 
lished his fame, he appeals heart to heart, 
directly as from his own to the universal 
heart, and we all feel him nearer to us— 
I do—and so do others.” 





WATER TOWER AT WORK 


From Fighting a Fire. Copyright, 1897, by The Century Co. 
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From Hours With The Ghosts. 


tion,” says the Hartford Times, “to say that it 
is the most important literary biography since Lock- 
hart’s Scott and Moore’s Byron. Two reasons com- 
bine to give this memoir this great value: First, the 
unique position of Lord Tennyson among nine- 
teenth century poets; and, second, the skill, tact, and 
taste with which it is written. Dr. Van Dyke was 
not the first to contend that Shakespeare, Milton and 
Tennyson, in the order named, are the greatest 
among English poets, and other critics have sus- 
tained the point which he argued so eloquently. 
Occasionally some one has hesitated to give Tenny- 
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son this great distinction, but there is 
scarcely any one who would not place 
him, at least, among the half-dozen fore- 
most poets of our language. It follows, 
therefore, that the authorized Life of 
Tennyson would naturally be an object 
of unusual interest, and this interest is 
enhanced by the great success of Mr. 
Hallam Tennyson in preserving and 
gathering material, and the felicitous 
manner in which he has put it together. 
At no point do these thousand pages fail 
to interest even the general reader, while 
the wealth of anecdote, marginalia, and 
bibliographical detail has a keen fascina- 
tion for the student of literature. 

““* According to my father’s wish,’ says 
the author, ‘throughout the memoir my 
hand will be as seldom seen as may be.’ 
As would be expected from this an- 
nouncement the story of the poet’s life 
is told largely through his correspond- 
ence, enlivened here and there by anec- 
dote and reminiscence. Hallam Tenny- 
son’s recollections of his father, with his 
citations of the latter’s remarks upon this 
occasion or that, are added when he has 
something of real interest or value to say, 
but he has generally refrained from at- 
tempting to pronounce judgment either 
on his father’s poems or on his personal 
qualities and characteristics, although, to 
quote his words, ‘more than any living 
man I have had reason to appreciate his splen- 
did truth and trustfulness, his varied creative 
imagination, and love of beauty, his rich humor, 
his strength of purpose, the largeness of his nature, 
and the wide range of his genius.’ This deliberate 
determination not to be led into anything like senti- 
mentality, egotism, or partiality is apparent from 
the first chapter to the last. And yet the portrait 
here drawn is a life-like one, reviving the traits of a 
noble personality, all the more effective because of 
the impersonal manner of the author.” 

After quoting some of the unpublished poems, 
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THE ROBBER-GIRL SENDS GERDA OFF ON THE REINDEER 
From Andrew Lang’s Pink Fairy Book The Macmillan Co. 











commenting upon Tennyson as a letter writer, a 
wit and philosopher and emphasizing the value 
of the memoir for its bibliographical detail, the 
Times concludes: 

“No one can read these volumes without feel- 
ing very strongly that here is the first opportu- 
nity that the reading world has had to know the 
real Tennyson. For the first time the story of 
his school days, his long and earnest struggle for 
literary recognition, intimacy with Hallam and 
disappointment at his death, his favorite authors, 
friendships, love of nature, affection for home 
and children, chivalrous regard for the Queen 
and her family, and the drawing to a close of his 
beautiful life are given with detail and authority. 
Here for the first time the tenderness, sincerity, 
earnestness and greatness are adequately pre- 
sented. This memoir will surely rank with the 
four or five great literary biographies in our lan- 
guage.” 


What Maisie Knew. By Henry James. Chicago: H. 
S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
“Here,” says the N. Y. Sun, 
“there is proof of a rare qual- 
ity of art and skill, for the novelist treats a diffi- 
cult and unpleasant theme successfully. The 
stuffy atmosphere of the divorce court envelopes 
the book. The world of which it treats is a 
world of sordidness and selfish vice. A world of 
well-bred men and women, of whom the men 
lack honor and the women virtue; and yet, so 


Mr. James’ New Novel 


well is the story told that the sense of its un- and so, as a compromise, she is tossed like a shuttle- 
pleasantness is forgotten in the reader’s admira- cock between the father and the mother, spending 
tion of the author’s fine restraint. Maisie is a child half her time with each, and hearing each in turn 
whose parents have left the divorce court with their abuse the other. ‘The only link binding her to either 
reputations badly smirched. Neither loves her, and, parent was this lamentable fact of her being a ready 
for purely selfish reasons, neither will surrender her, vessel for bitterness; a deep little porcelain cup in 





Snowy EGRET OR BONNET MARTYR. 


From Citizen Bird. The Macmillan Co. 
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From Song Birds and Waterfuwl. Copyright, 1897, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


which biting acids could be mixed. They had 
wanted her, not for any good they could do her, 
but for the harm they could, with her unconscious 
aid, do each other.’ Through an atmosphere of 
vulgar intrigue and a world wherein the women 
paint and dye their hair and exhale strange per- 
fumes, and the men laugh boisterously and joke and 
talk without restraint, the child walks, wide-eyed 
and wondering, and yet with mind unsullied. With 
such a theme, and with a treatment of it so coldly 
intellectual as to leave the impression that it is all 
a brilliant exercise in psychological analysis, the 
book can never be a very popular one, but, with that 
limited audience to which Mr. James now more ob- 
viously than ever makes his appeal, it will rank as 
one of his most notable achievements.” 


Portrait Miniatures. From the time of Holbein, 1531, to 
that of Sir William Ross, 1860. By George C. Williamson. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co $3.50. 

An Important New  ‘ Inthe literature of the minia- 

Art Book turist’s art,” says the New 

York Tribune, “one monumental book has long 
been recognized as indispensable, Dr. Propert’s 
History. We must now recognize two, the second 
work being that by Mr. Williamson. This does not 
pretend to be more than a hand book for collectors, 
but a hand book when well made’‘is often an in- 
valuable production. Mr. Williamson is conven- 
iently brief, but he is comprehensive, and the infor- 
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From Some Colonial Homesteads. 


mation he gives for the guidance of the amateur will 
carry the latter safely through the mazes of his sub- 
ject, making him wary in transactions with dealers, 
teaching him the main points necessary in the seek- 
ing out of the early miniaturists and their almost 
more famous successors in the eighteenth century, 
and enabling him, in short, to pursue his researches 
with confidence and success. The handsome 
volume, which is written throughout in a pleasant 
style, closes with a useful bibliography and a list of 
notable collections. We need hardly point out the 
value of the art itself. The miniaturist, though oc- 
cupying a minor field, has in times past won tri- 
umphs qualifying him to take very high rank. The 
small scale upon which he has labored has not 
limitedthe scope of histalent. His range, in fact, 
is very wide, and the collector of his productions 
can get together a portrait gallery of endless va- 
riety and fascination. Itshould be added that Mr. 
Williamson’s text is reinforced by numerous and 
artistic reproductions.” 


The Scholar and the State, and Other Orations and Ad- 
dresses, by Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
New York. 

A Collection of 
Notable Addresses 


con- 
repre- 


orations 
are 


The seventeen 
tained in this book 
sentative in many ways. They cover the last seven- 
teen years and display a wide range of subjects. The 
earliest is a lecture on the Relations of Science to 
Modern Life, delivered in February, 1880, and the 
latest, on The Christian and the State, given last 
year. The variety is exemplified by such topics as 
music, commerce, expositions, penology, states- 
manship, scholarship, and urban and rural relations. 
“The volume,” says Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard 
in the Mail and Express, “is enjoyable and profitable 
reading. The author is learned and widely read, 
but, unlike many scholars, he keeps eyes and ears 
always open and is in touch with current events. 
His views are liberal, progressive and philosophic. 
Through all runs a warm vein of sympathy, of hope- 
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fulness, of contagious optimism. He is _ virile, 
thoughtful and helpful. Though a churchman, he 
has no fear that science may undermine God; 
though high in authority and power, he is never 
alarmed by the meaner qualities of people, by the 
jealousy, dishonesty, mistrust, ignorance, supersti- 
tion and fanaticism of daily life. Like Matthew 
Arnold, he sees everywhere a ‘Power which makes 
for righteousness,’ and so is never discouraged. He 
is never indifferent nor fatalistic. He recognizes the 
necessity, the duty of every one doing his little in 
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this world toward the betterment of ex- 
isting conditions, and takes a healthy 
pleasure in being a leader among the 
workers. Though he modestly decries 
his literary ability, it is like Mare An- 
tony’s disavowal of all oratory. He isa 
delightful writer, his style being clear, 
logical, cultured and elegant. The book 
is one of the best of its class.” 





Papers of the Boston Browning Society. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
A Series of “A few years ago,” 
Browning Essays — says the Dial, “when 
Browning Societies were something new 
under the sun, they were characterized as 
‘fads,’ and described as ‘adult parsing so- 
cieties for the working out of literary 
conundrums, puzzles, and rebuses.’ 
How far these statements fail of the 
truth, in some cases, is shown by the 
continued existence of the Boston 
Browning Society after twelve years, 
and by the publication of twenty- 
four of its papers as representative 
of its work during that time. The 
fact is that there are here no evi- 
dences of the verbal interpretation 
and grammatical quibbling some- 
times supposed to make up the pro- 
ceedings of a Browning Club. On 
the contrary, the papers deal with 
such themes as Browning’s thought, 
art, and philosophy, in a manner at 
once so sympathetic and so judicial 
that all lovers of good literary criti- 
cism, whether Browning students or 
not, must delight in them. Long 
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ago somebody dubbed Browning r 

‘the poet of the opaques,’ and in the 

popular mind this has served to 

account for the clubs devoted 

to the study of his writings. But the pop- 
ular mind mistakes. Browning societies were 


started, as Shakespeare societies are started, in 
order to read and re-read, to study and to know, 
a great poet, and in the belief that Browning, like 
every other, would be better enjoyed by repeated 
reading, more appreciated in proportion as better 
known. The work of the Boston Browning Society 
has been conducted in this spirit, and, numbering in 
its membership such thinkers and writers as Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mr. Josiah Royce, 
Mr. George Willis Cooke, Dr. William J. Rolfe, 
Mr. Charles Carroll Everett, Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
and many others as able, though perhaps less known 
to fame, the result reflects no small glory upon con- 
temporary literary criticism in America. In this 
praise it is only fair to include the admirable and 
full Index made by Miss Dame, and the handsome 
setting given the volume by the Macmillan Com- 
pany.” 





Recollections of Aubrey de Vere, with Portrait. Edward 
Arnold. $4.00. 

“Mr. de Vere’s recollections be- 
gin in the Ireland of George 


III.’s time,” says Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, in a 


Aubrey de Vere's 
Recollections 
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From Olid Creole Days. 
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review of this interesting volume in the Book Buyer. 
“The son of Sir Aubrey de Vere, a man of lofty 
character, and of a great poetic gift, he shared with 
his father the historic Norman name borne brill- 
iantly by the line of the Earls of Oxford. About 
his cradle at Curragh Chase, besides scholarship and 
high ideals, were all the legends of the generation 
just passing away: its pomp, its inordinate fox- 
hunting, its Erastianism, its duels, its port wine; its 
old gentlemen, sententious to the last, who requested 
sir or madam to be so obliging as to ‘remove the 
iron rib of your umbrella from between my neck- 
cloth and my neck!’ His mind grew up at the knee 
of Wordsworth, whom he knew; he read Byron 
early, and found his antidote to over-romanticism in 
Shelley, Keats, Landor, and Coleridge; but Words- 
worth and the latter were first and last with him. 
The light, as of the studio, plays beautifully upon 
Newman in one chapter, and makes a reader wish 
again that the whole big volume dealt with human 
concretions. Not that Mr. de Vere is one to read 
unerringly Newman’s singularly tender and subtle 
nature. For instance, he thinks J. H. N. had ‘little 


love for scenery’; this, in part, because the Newman 
of 1856 thought himself too busy to drive about 
Wicklow. 


But Newman’s besetting passion was ex- 
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From The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns. 


actly this thirst for natural beauty, indulged while 
in Sicily, by way of storing up comfort against dark 
days of battle at home, and, for the rest, rigorously 
subdued from his youth, for the sake of ‘a work to 
do in England.’ Has Mr. de Vere forgotten that 
sigh out of Devon: 
‘There strayed awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love’ ? 
“And would Newman indeed have liked Words- 
worth, ‘essentially English’ as they both were? 
“Beside capital chapters of travel and country life, 
we have here interesting side-glimpses of the Angli- 
can school in the wake of the Oxford Movement; 
for Mr. de Vere is one of the many who, forty years 
ago, reasoned out his spiritual way, and ended, or 
began, by making his submission to the Catholic 
Church. In a thoughtful chapter on the great Irish 
famine, we have some closing speculations which 
show Mr. de Vere as a hater of ‘Jacobinism’ for Ire- 
land, and a hearty believer in the perfect federation 
of that disadvantaged but freeborn island with the 
alien and victorious kingdom. Our author is a 
good deal of a publicist, and sees largely: this seems 
the only impossible theory to which he is attached. 
jut he has also a conviction of the importance of 
some literary reputations which have gone under for 
good. His own dramatic work (he had always, as 
well, the lyric note) he expounds at some length, 
and appreciates with justice.” 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits. New 
York: The Century Co. 
The Century Gallery in this Gallery,” says the Out- 
of Portraits look, “we have a wide range of 
men and women of great achievement in many dif- 
ferent worlds—those of war, politics, government, 
discovery, literature, painting, the drama, music, 
journalism, philanthropy, and science. A selection 
broad enough to include Madame Pompadour and 
Paderewski, Carlyle and Grover Cleveland, Andrew 
Lang and Leo XIII., Savonarola and Frank Stock- 
ton, is certainly comprehensive in its plan. Most 
readers know that for many years the Century 
Magazine has given special attention to the repro- 
duction of fine portraits; the hundred here collected 
are largely from paintings by famous artists, or 
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from drawings, etchings, and crayon 
pictures. They have been engraved by 
the best American wood-engravers (and 
this means the best in the world)— 
Thomas Cole, T. Johnson, Muller, Clos- 
som, and others. They are printed with 
the greatest care on heavy paper with 
ample margins, and are gathered into a 
tastefully designed portfolio. In short, 
the collection has been made on art prin- 
ciples, and all the details have been car- 
ried out artistically. 

“In looking over these portraits one is 
struck by the fact that, while of course 
many of the subjects in themselves are as 
familiar as possible, the particular por- 
traits here given are not; most of them 
have something striking in the circum- 
stances under which they were made, a 
novelty of treatment, the bringing to 
light of a little-known original, a spe- 
cially artistic pose, or some other distinctive and in- 
dividual quality. Among others we may particularly 
note Mr. Cole’s rendering of Wyatt Eaton’s draw- 
ings of Holmes and Bryant, and of the portraits of 
Henry James and Emerson; Mr. Johnson’s of 
daguerreotypes of Daniel Webster and Washington 
Irving; Kenyon Cox’s drawing of Augustus St. 
Gaudens; Mr. Closson’s of Jenny Lind; and the 
reproduction of the photographs of Burroughs, 
Daudet, Herschel, Julia Ward Howe, Florence 
Nightingale, Eleanor Duse, and Peter Cooper. The 
great variety of pose and artistic treatment imparts 
a singular and growing fascination as one turns 
these portraits over one by one. In the aggregate 
they form a worthy memorial of the men and 
women, living and dead, whom they bring to 
mind.” 
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By Ex-President Benjamin Harri- 
$1.50. 


This Country of Ours. 
son. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Ex-President Harrison's “Readers may differ respecting 
New Volume of ° A 9 
Political Studies the ex-President politically, 
says the New York Mail and Express, “but all who 
have ever met him or read his published utterances 
are at one in acknowledging his high and clear in- 
tellectuality. The book in question is an admirable 
example of his mental grasp, sound common sense 
and excellent power of expression. It is one in- 
tended for the great American public, and its pur- 
pose, as the author expresses, ‘is to give a better 
knowledge of things that have been too near and 
familiar to be well known. We stumble over things 
that are near our toes.’ Then he adds: ‘I hope it 
may also tend to promote an intelligent patriotism 
and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.’ 
This last sentence is the keynote of Gen. Harrison’s 
thought. It appears and reappears throughout the 
volume. He says on page 9: ‘A government is 
made strong and effective both for internal and 
foreign uses by the intelligent affection of its citi- 
zens. Men may stand with a fair degree of steadi- 
ness in the front of battle out of fear of the provost- 
guard or of a court-martial, but only a love of the 
flag will send the line forward with an esprit that 
walls of earth and men cannot withstand.’ 

“The author discusses the Constitution. Con- 
gress and its mode of working, the President and 
his multifarious duties, the State Department, the 
‘Treasury Department, Departments of War and 
Justice, the Post Office, the Navy Department, De- 
partments of the Interior and Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian, the Department of Labor, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Fish Commission 
and the Judiciary. These are treated in what may 
be called a popular way, but only in the sense that 
all legal terminology is avoided. On the other 
hand, every point and principle of importance to a 
citizen is brought out, and where necessary is com- 
mented upon and viewed from various standpoints. 
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In this respect the book may be compared to the 
conversation of a teacher of the science of govern- 
ment in an American college with a foreign visitor 
who desires to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
practical workings of the Federal government in 
the briefest possible time. The limitations of 
national power are pointed out with clearness and 
the immense variety and extent of powers possessed 
within these limitations are shown with remarkable 
perspicacity. A book of this class has long been 
needed. We have excellent treatises upon the Con- 
stitution, but they are intended chiefly for lawyers 
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From The History of the Lady Betty Stair. Copyright, 1897, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons 









From The Adventures of Mabel. 
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and law students. We have others which discuss 
the relations of the State and nation, of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization. of union and secession, of 
State rights and State sovereignty, of paternalism 
and individualism, of socialism and State socialism, 
of the personnel of every branch of the government, 
of the history of every department, but nothing here- 
tofore upon the government as a whole.” 


The death of Professor Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, of Oxford University, occurred just when the 
publication of the second series of his Golden Treas- 
ury of Songs and Lyrics (Macmillan Company, 
$1.00) had brought his name once more conspicu- 
ously to the front. The merit of the first collection 
has been generally recognized since its first appear- 
ance and considerable interest has been manifested 
in this second series on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Although about the same size as the first volume 
the new collection contains only about one half as 
many poems. This arises from the fact that the 
Victorian lyrists cannot pack their riches in the little 
room of Shakespeare, Herrick and Suckling. Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s selections show the same dis- 








Illustrated by M. E. Norton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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From Will Shakespeare's Little Lad. 
Scribner’s Sons 

criminating appreciation and fine taste that dis- 
tinguished the earlier series. Thirty-eight poets are 
represented, and the anthology is brought down as 
near as is desirable to our own day. Tennyson has 
furnished the greater number of the lyrics. A dis- 
proportionate amount of space is given to Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy and to William Barnes, the Dorset 
poet, but Professor Palgrave pleads justification on 
the ground that, of all Victorian poets, these two 
have met with the least due recognition of their 
powers. 

——My Studio Neighbors (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50) by the late William Hamilton Gibson is one 
of his happiest productions. The neighbors are 
birds, insects and flowers. There are moths, mice, 
bees, wasps who come to see him, and they are all 
made welcome. The volume is elegantly illustrated. 

——Mrr. Clifton Johnson has edited a new edition. 
of The District School as it Was (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.25), introducing illustrations, showing the char- 
acter of the text-books from which our forefathers 
gathered their early education. This work has been 
out of print for some years; it was first published in 
1833 and met with a very favorable reception; it 
quaintly describes the early New England school of 
a century ago—an institution now nearly forgotten. 
A Norway Summer (Roberts Brothers, 
$1.25) by Laura D. Nichols is a decidedly uncon- 
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From Master Skylark. Copyright, 1897, by The Century Co. 


ventional book of travel in the land of the midnight 
sun. The journey in the wild, picturesque, beauti- 
ful Northern kingdom is undertaken primarily by 
three American girls, but they are joined by a party 
of young English people, which permits of the de- 
velopment of a pretty love episode. The record of 
travel is cast in the form of a story, so that Ellen 
Marlow’s letters and diary are interspersed with 
bright dialogue. 

Mr. F. G. Kitton’s Novels of Charles 
Dickens in the Book Lover’s Library (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, $1.25) contains some 250 pages 
sketching Dickens’ literary career and relating his 
publishing adventures with his novels. On the side 
of bibliography much information is given as to the 
value of early editions which should appeal to 
Dickens collectors, while here and there the author 
has been able to give many fresh items of personal 
history furnished by the surviving friends of the 
great novelist. 

The Comprehensive Subject Index to Uni- 
versal Prose Fiction (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
$2.00), is an alphabetically arranged subject 
list of works of fiction which are founded on 
fact—historical, physical, psychological, or moral. 
Foreign fiction is included. Under English History 
a separate list is given for each century. Names of 
individuals—as, Mirabeau, Charlotte Corday, Con- 
stantine, Luther—are included in the subject list, as 
well as names of countries, states, cities, battles, 
periods, and a host of miscellaneous titles such as 

















GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS S11 


Adventure, Frontier Life, Future Life, Ministers, 
Authorship, Spiritualism, etc., etc. 


The Old South Historical Society of Boston 
has for its latest sheaf of Old South Leaflets, such as 
were edited to illustrate the current course of sum- 
mer lectures on the anti-slavery struggle. They range 
from a skilful exemplification of the contents of the 
first number of the Liberator to the first Lincoln and 
Douglas debate, taking in Theodore Parker, Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Stowe, Sumner, and John Brown by the 
way. The season now opening will embrace 
monthly lectures on the Legacy of Slavery, but with- 
out inclusion of the evils that have flowed from the 
civil war in the effect of power on the dominant 
party, the increase of the public debt, the barter of 
patriotism, the currency manias, etc., etc. A bibliog- 
raphy for the purposes of study is already being cir- 
culated with the programme. 





——Mr. James Carter Beard’s Curious Homes 
and Their Haunts (D. Appleton & Company, 65 
cents) treats of an unusually attractive phase of 
zoological study, and gives to animal life and in- 
stincts a new and human interest. “It will unques- 
tionably serve,” says the Philadelphia Press, “to 
stimulate curiosity and awaken the interest of read- 
ers in the study of what may be called the domestic 
traits of animals, birds and insects. As the author 
says, no preparation or special apparatus is neces- 
sary to study the manners and customs of tiny tribes 
of which, though they fill our fields and forests and 
are always with us, we really know so little. A 
noticeable and novel feature of the volume is the 
frequent use of engravings which are unnoticed in 
the text. These have been carefully selected with 
the object of stimulating to original research in a 
delightful field of study.” 
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‘**AND WHAT HAVE YOU THERE, LITTLE PEACHLING ?” 


From Once Upon a Time. Copyright, 1897, by Lothrop & Co. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-LOVERS: PRAISE FROM THE POETS 


OR TS DO ii inne itsdedenteceetecssvesdenenesege Sauuel miniurn Peck 


Among my books—what rest is there 
From wasting woes! what balm for care! 
If ills appal or clouds hang low, 
And drooping dim the fleeting show, 
I revel still in visions rare. 


At will I breathe the classic air, 
The wanderings. of Ulysses share; 
Or see the plume of Bayard flow 
Among my books. 


Whatever face the world may wear— 
If Lilian has no smile to spare, 

For others let her beauty blow; 
Such favors I can well forego; 
Perchance forget the frowning fair 

Among my books. 


I, acids cand otcmciinteoimeresensees Charles Washington Coleman 


Around the narrow circuit of the room 
Breast-high the books I love range file on file; 

And when, day weary, I would rest awhile, 
As once again slow falls the gathering gloom 

Upon the world, I love to pass my hand 

Along their serried ranks, and silent stand 

In breathless heark’ning to their silent speech, 

With rev’rent hand I touch the back of each 

Of these my books. How much of their dear selves— 
The hand that held the pen, the brain that wrought 
The subtle fancies on these pages caught— 

Have men immortal left upon my shelves! 


And then sometimes a sudden chill doth strike 
My heart with very horror, and I shrink 
Away from their dull touch, shudd’ring to think 
How much of human life that, vampire-like, 
These books have sucked beneath their leathern wings, 
How brains have broken and frail bodies bent 
To feed with human blood these bloodless things 
In this thin book of poesy is pent 
A beautiful young life; imperial Rome 
Holds what was mortal of it. Then I see, 
All withered at the top, a noble tree 
Here in the scathing scorn of this dark tome. 
By this long line of books that mutely stands 
A master-mind was wrecked, so that in years 
He sat a poor old man in doting tears, 
Because his dogs in pity licked his hands. 


But then again there comes a rushing thought, 
And to my living books my arms I raise 
In loving fellowship of life and breath, 
And, like poor Southey, when his brain was naught 
Save a pale glimmering light of other days, 
I touch them tenderly. My spirit saith: 
“Who gave their lives for these can know no death. 
For I have walked with them in mortal guise 
Through woodland ways and swarming city streets; 
Yea, have I met the gaze of Shelley’s eyes, 
And in Hyperion kissed the lips of Keats.” 
IID ccncccecetccscenduetecdsousdass .Frank Dempster Sherman 
A cup of coffee, eggs and rolls 
Sustain him on his morning strolls: 
Unconscious of the passers-by, 
He trudges on with downcast eye; 
He wears a queer old hat and coat; 
Suggestive of a style remote; 
His manner is preoccupied,— 
A shambling gait, from side to side. 


EE niki ctaieseieiatemewiseds OeresendiaeTerTErss 





For him the sleek, bright-windowed shop 
Is all in vain,—he does not stop. 

His thoughts are fixed on dusty shelves 
Where musty volumes hide themselves,— 
Rare prints of poetry and prose, 

And quaintly-lettered folios,— 

Perchance a parchment manuscript, 

In some forgotten corner slipped, 

Or monk-illumined missal bound 

In vellum with brass clasps around; 
These are the pictured things that throng 
His mind the while he walks along. 


A dingy street, a cellar dim, 

With book-lined walls, suffices him. 
The dust is white upon his sleeves; 

He turns the yellow, dog-eared leaves 
With just the same religious look 

That priests give to the Holy Book. 
He does not heed the stifling air 

If so he finds a treasure there. 

He knows rare books, like precious wines, 
Are hidden where the sun ne’er shines; 
For him delicious flavors dwell 

In books as in old Muscatel; 

He finds in features of the type 

A clew to prove the grape was ripe. 
And when he leaves this dismal place, 
Behold, a smile lights up his face! 
Upon his cheeks a genial glow,— 
Within his hand Boccaccio, 

A first edition worn with age, 
“Firenze” on the title-page. 


Tread softly here, as ye would tread 
In presence of the honored dead, 
With reverent step and low-bowed head. 


Speak low—as low as ye would speak 
Before some saint of grandeur meek 
Whose favor ye would humbly seek. 


Within these walls the very air 
Seems weighted with a fragrance rare, 
Like incense burned at evening prayer. 


Here may we sit and converse hold 
With those whose names in ages old 
Were in the book of fame enrolled. 


Here under poet’s power intense 
We leave the world of sound and sense, 
Where mortals strive with problems dense. 


And mount to realms where fancy, free, 
Above our poor humanity, 
Roams in a joyous ecstasy. 


Or if through history’s maze we tread, 
The hero, patriot, long since dead, 
Whose great heart for his country bled, 


Seems once again to work and fight 
In superstition’s darkest night 
For God, his fellows, and the right. 


Enough! mere words can never tell 
The influence of the grateful spell 
Which seems among these books to dwell. 








Anonymous 











When sorrow sets around thy wayward path, 
And many troubles follow in her train; 
When dire mischance it seems will never wane, 


And life for thee no sort of pleasure hath; 
When friendship proves as frail as any lath, 
Snaps in a trice and leaves the dull slow pain— 
The aching heart that ne’er may hope again— 
And drear despair seems life’s sole aftermath, 
There is an outlet from thy dreary creed; 
There is a pasture on which thou may’st feed; 
There is a never-failing friend at hand. 
Turn to thy shelves and choose a goodly tome, 
A mighty mind of ancient Greece or Rome, 
Perchance a bard of thy own native land. 
Then may’st thou leave all troubles far behind, 
And soar unto the regions of the blest; 
Then be thy body, mind and soul at rest, 
Oblivious to the tempest and the wind 
That howls around the shipwreck of thy mind. 
For, by the thraldom of that tome possessed, 
Despair hath lost its potence to molest, 
And not an inlet can thy troubles find. 
Oh, blessings be on every poet head! 
With wreaths of joy may each be garlanded, 
And happiness forever be thy meed! 
Who for us men hath wrought so great a joy, 
Devoid of all adulterate alloy— 
A genuine soil whereon the soul may feed. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-LOVERS: 


Cyril M. Drew 








PRAISE FROM THE POETS 


Fe GI. ones .c00nntessovcesqsstiimigeesesensesinnnt Alfred C. Brant 


The lover may rave of his ruddy-cheeked lass, 
The sailor may sing of the sea; 

And topers may tell of the charms of the glass, 
But books have more beauty for me. 


A book is a treasure more precious than gold; 
An heirloom bequeathed to mankind; 

A casket of wisdom in which we behold 
The kingliest gems of the mind. 


Though humble my lot, yet dull care I defy, 
With books for my gentle allies; 

And folly and vice from my presence will fly 
When I think of the good and the wise. 


My books shall supply me with balm for each blow, 


When fortune my best effort spurns; 
With Swift I will laugh at the high and the low, 
And mourn o’er a “mousie” with Burns. 


While sitting at ease by my own fireside, 
A famous old book on my knee, 

A lover alone with his beautiful bride 
Would win little envy from me. 


My heart feels at peace as through Book-world I roam, 


The fair realms of fancy are mine, 
And Love’s holy spirit now rests on my home— 
My Book is the Volume Divine. 


sapeeondoneseesbeatesueatusteeeenbouernl R. W. McAlpine 


What pleasant memories cluster round these volumes old and worn, 
With covers smirched and bindings creased, and pages thumbed and torn! 
These are the books we used to con, I and poor brother Will, 
When we were boys together in the school-house on the hill! 
Well I recall the nights at home, when side by side we sat 
Before the fire and o’er these books indulged in whispered chat. 
And how, when father chided us for idling time away, 
Our eyes bent to the task as though they’d never been astray. 
The old-time proverbs scribbled here, the caution to beware 
(‘Steal not this book, my honest friend’) scrawled roughly here and there, 
The blurs, the blots, the luncheon spots, the numberless dog’s ears, 
The faded names, the pictures, and, alas! the stains of tears— 
All take me back in mind to days when cloudless was the sky, 
When grief was so short-lived I smiled before my tears were dry; 
When, next to father’s angry frown, I feared the awful nod 
That doomed me, trembling, to advance and humbly kiss the rod. 
How bright those days! our little cares, our momentary fears, 


And e’en our pains, evanished with a burst of sobs and tears, 


And every joy seemed great enough to banish all our woe; 
What pity that, when griefs are real, they can’t be balanced so! 
The school-house stands in ruins now, the boys have scattered wide; 
A few are old and gray like me, but nearly all have died; 
And brother Will is one of these; his curly head was laid 
Down by the brook, at father’s side, beneath the willow’s shade. 
These books, so quaint and queer to you, to me are living things; 
Each tells a story of the past, and each a message brings. 
When’er I sit, at eventide, and turn their pages o’er, 
They seem to speak in tones that thrilled my heart in days of yore. 
The schoolboy of to-day would laugh, and throw these old books by: 
But, think you, neighbor, could his heart consent if he were I? 


A Book by the Brook... .ccccccscccsccevccvcccessoccces James Freeman Clarke 


Give me a nook and a book, 

And let the proud world spin round; 
Let it scramble by hook or by crook 

For wealth or a name with a sound. 
You are welcome to amble your ways, 

Aspirers to place or to glory; 

May big bells jangle your praise, 

And golden pens blazon your story: 
For me,-let me dwell in my nook, 
Here by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book. 
Whose melody wafts me forever 
On the waves of an unseen river. 


iv. cenk <axddacndandd vas Caventssctasnsenenseeeddsactes Anonymous 


A thresher prime is Father Time! 
When harvest loads his wain, 
He beats the hollow husks aside 
And hoards the golden grain. 


A winnower is Father Time! 
The chaff he blows away; 

The sweetest seed he treasures up 
For many a year and day. 


Oh, very wise is Father Time! 
His flail is tried and true; 
I love the garnered pile of books 
He’s winnowed through and through. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





A writer in To-Day gives the 
following account of, an inter- 
view with H. G. Wells, the English novelist, author 
of The War of the Worlds, now running serially in 
The Cosmopolitan, and The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
from which we quoted in these pages a year ago: 

To say that Mr. H. G. Wells is the coming man 
would be to state an untruth, by reason of the fact 
that he has already arrived. His literary career, 
nevertheless, is a very young one—not three years 
old. During this short period, however, he has 
written that delightful cycling idyll The Wheels of 
Chance, together with the The Time Machine, The 
Wonderful Visit, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The 
War of the Worlds, and The Invisible Man. 

When I arrived at Worcester Park, I found Mr. 
Wells in the garden at the back of his house, defy- 
ing all comers at croquet. However, he was good 
enough to tear himself away from the fascination 
of the game, and to lead me to the solitude of his 
study, at the top of the house. Here the sound of 
the mallet smiting the ball no longer afflicted his 
ear, and, having his undistracted attention, I felt 
that we could talk of romance and realism to almost 
any extent, whilst, as one of the heartiest admirers 
of Mr. Wells’ works, I tried to get some idea of 
“how it is done.” Mr. Wells remarked to me that 
he could never dictate his work, adding, “You know 
I can’t think in sentences, as some people seem to 
do. I am sure my colloquial style is a very bad style 
—probably the result of giving class-teaching. I re- 
write my work a good deal. I seem to think in a 
very fragmentary way.” Mr. Wells confessed that, 
up to a certain point, all his books have been written 
“under pressure.” 

“The Time Machine, Island of Dr. Moreau, and 
The Wheels of Chance were written in the intervals 
of writing dramatic criticism and occasional articles 
and reviews. I was doing dramatic criticism for the 
Pall Mall, and, pccasionally, articles and reviewing 
for the Pall Mall, National Observer, Black and 
White, and other papers, and these poor books of 
mine,’ Mr. Wells added, smilingly, “were squeezed 
in between.” 

“But is there any disadvantage in writing red- 
hot? Would not your work be spoilt by too much 
care and revision?” “No; quite the contrary. When 
writing red-hot, you rarely get more than one side 
of the thing at a time. Now, in The Wheels of 
Chance, you have the draper, Hoopdriver, a piece 
of work about which—there is no harm in saying it 
—I am quite satisfied. I don’t mind saying that. 
I think he is right, but the girl is not right. To my 
own mind, she is not thoroughly thought out, and 
in order to get that book right, I ought to have 
written it just as it is now, and then looked at it 
once more, putting Hoopdriver quite out of my 
mind, so that I could think out the girl and her sur- 
roundings more completely, and then go to work 
at it again.” 

“Tt has been suggested,” I said, suddenly, “that 
you write almost too rapidly. All you have written 
has been published” (“and written,” Mr. Wells in- 
terjected) “since 94. How do you manage it?” 


A Chat with H. @. Wells 





Mr. Wells is very earnest in the belief that one 
cannot write rapidly and write well, and was very 
emphatic in saying: “It is quite a mistake to sug- 
gest that I have turned out such a lot of work. If 
you add all my books together, you will find that, 
at the outside, I have not written more than 300,000 
words, which is less than one of Dickens’ novels. 
The very evident point that many people overlook 
is, that books are so very much shorter nowadays. 
I have written about forty-five short stories.” 

Mr. Wells showed me the rough notes of his next, 
Story of the Stone Age, for the Idler, and then the 
manuscript which actually goes to the typist, a care- 
ful inspection of which made me inquire anxiously 
after the health of the typist. Mr. Wells’ writing is 
delightfully clear, but, after every few words, lines 
trail away to some distant margin, in a way which 
irresistibly reminds one of a map of the railways of 
London, and, after I had studied the inner and outer 
circle, and other ramifications of the lines leading 
to interpolations in the manuscript, I was relieved 
to hear that the lady typist still enjoys average 
health. “Yes, I write and re-write. If you want to 
get an effect, it seems to me that the first thing you 
have to do is to write the thing down 4as it comes 
into your mind” (“Slush” Mr. Wells called it), “and 
so get some idea of the shape of it. In this prelimi- 
nary process, no doubt, one can write a good many 
thousand words in a day, perhaps seven or eight 
thousand. But when all that is finished, it will take 
you seven or eight solid days to pick it to pieces 
again and knock it straight. 

“Take a story, for example, which will soon be 
out in book form, The Invisible Man. The ‘slush’ 
effort came to more than 100,000 words; the final 
outcome of it amounts to about 55,000. My first 
tendency was to make it much shorter still.” 

“It’s a very interesting study—this process,” I 
interjected. “I wonder how many novelists write 
and re-write in that conscientious fashion?” ‘Well, 
I don’t know; I used to feel a good deal ashamed of 
it. I thought it simply showed incapacity, and in- 
ability to hit the right nail on the head. However, 
I was a good deal encouraged by what another man 
told me, and as it is the only way in which I can 
write a book to my own satisfaction, I just make the 
best of it.” : 

I then suggested that Mr. Wells should detail the 
process, whilst I would tabulate it for the benefit of 
myself—and others. Mr. Wells caught the humor 
of the idea, and, between the whiffs of his formid- 
able churchwarden, detailed the process as _fol- 
lows: 

“1. Worry and confusion. 

2. Testing the idea, and trying to settle the ques- 
tion, Is the idea any good? 

“3. Throwing the idea away; getting another; 
finally returning, perhaps, to the first. 

“4. The next thing is possibly a bad start. 

“5. Grappling with the idea with the feeling that 
it has to be done. 

“6. Then the slush-work, which I’ve already 
described. : 
“7. Reading this over, and taking out what you 
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think is essential, and re-writing the essential part 
of it. 

“8. After it has been typewritten, you cut it about, 
so that it has to be re-typed. 

“9. The result of your labor finds its way into 
print, and you take hold of the first opportunity to 
go over the whole thing again. 

“Yes, I have a new book in hand—Love and Mr. 
Lewisham—without any science in it, but—well, I’m 
not writing under pressure now, and so [ shall not 
let the book go until it is as good as I can possibly 
make it. Then, Lawrence and Bullen are going to 
publish a book of mine, entitled Certain Personal 
Matters, which will contain all that I thought worth 
preserving of my contributions to the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, and other papers—in the same way that, under 
the title of My Lady Nicotine, J. M. Barrie pub- 
lished his St. James’ Gazette articles.” 

“Then, the articles in Certain Personal Matters 
are not disconnected?” “No; although they were 
written in a fragmentary way, about this—that— 
and the other, they were invariably written with ab- 
solute sincerity, so that the whole series does ex- 
press pretty completely an attitude of mine towards 
life.” 

Here Mr. Wells exhibited a distinct inclination to 
join the croquet players, the evidences being the 
laying aside of his pipe, and the adoption of a 
Panama straw hat, and so the business part of our 
interview terminated. 

Professor W. M._ Baskervill, 
writing of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, in The Chautauquan, says: 

The appearance of Miss Mary Noailles Murfree 
as a writer emphasized the fact that the old order of 
the South had utterly passed away. For more than 
one hundred years the different generations of her 
family had been commonwealth-builders, not writ- 
ers. Her great-great-grandfather, William Murfree, 
was a member of the North Carolina Congress 
which met at Halifax, November 12, 1776, for the 
purpose of framing a constitution for the new state. 
A year before, his son Hardy, just twenty-three 
years old, had been made a captain in the Conti- 
nental line of his native State, and at the capture of 
Stony Point he had risen to the rank of major and 
was in command of a body of picked men. His 
descendants still treasure the sash that he used in 
helping to bear the mortally wounded General 
Francis Nash from the battle-field of Germantown. 
After independence was won, he “was found busy 
with his plantation” on the banks of Meherrin River, 
near Murfreesboro, N. C., till 1807, when he re- 
moved to middle Tennessee, settling’ in Williamson 
County, on Murfree’s fork of West Harpeth River. 
Those early settlers had an eye for rich lands. The 
town of Murfreesboro, not far off, was named in his 
honor and his family throve and married well. 

Just prior to the Civil War, Hardy Murfree’s 
grandson, William R. Murfree, was a successful 
lawyer in Nashville and the owner of a large amount 
of property in and about the city. His wife was 
Priscilla, the daughter of Colonel Dickerson, whose 
residence, “Grantlands,” near Murfreesboro, was in 
its day the most magnificent in that region. In this 
home was born, about 1850, a little girl to whom her 


Charles Egbert Craddock 
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parents gave the name Mary Noailles, but whom 
most people will prefer to remember as Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. 

‘In childhood a paralysis, which caused lameness 
for life, deprived her of all participation in the sports 
of children and set her bright and active mind to 
work to devise its own amusement and entertain- 
ment. In this way the Tennessee girl early devel- 
oped a marked fondness for works of fiction. It is 
easy to see that Scott and George Eliot were her 
favorites, and after reading with great earnestness 
one of their stirring and enlarging romances she 
would in her imagination body forth the entire 
story, investing mother, father, and other members 
of the large household with the characteristics of the 
persons of the powerful drama. 

While an imagination originally vivid was thus 
strengthened, her life and surroundings encouraged 
a natural tendency to acute observation. After the 
cordial southern manner, hospitality reigned in her 
home, and the wide family connection and many 
friends were equally hospitable. At the academy in 
Nashville, where she was put to school, she was as- 
sociated with the daughters of the best families in 
her own and neighboring States. She must also 
have been thrown much with her brother and other 
boys, for few masculine writers show so thorough 
an understanding and appreciation of boy nature. 
And then there were the family servants, to whom 
every southern child of the old “régime” was in- 
debted for unique cultivation of the fancy and many 
lasting impressions. To this day, it is said, Charles 
Egbert Craddock finds more enjoyment in a boy or 
darky than in anything else. 

This condition of society, along with her father’s 
and mother’s large estates, was swept away by the 
war. The old Dickerson mansion was still standing, 
and to this the family now went, expecting to stay 
only a short time, but remaining for years. This is 
the house of Where the Battle Was Fought, and 
though the vivid description of it and the battle-field 
in the opening chapter of this novel are somewhat 
fanciful, enough of the reality remains to give us an 
accurate impression of the scenes amid which she 
now lived. 

As a recompense for this monotonous and dis- 
heartening existence amid scenes of former happi- 
ness and splendor came the annual sojourn of the 
family during the summer months in the mountains 
of eastern Tennessee, which was repeated for fifteen 
years. Breathing this invigorating air, the thought- 
ful girl also enjoyed the wild birds and wilder flow- 
ers, the sylvan glades and foaming cataracts, and 
companioned daily with the Blue Ridge, the Bald, 
the Chilhowee, and the Great Smoky Mountains, 
whose tops pierced the blue sky and whose steep and 
savage slopes were covered with vast ranges of 
primeval forest. These scenes were so indelibly 
etched upon her memory that years afterward a rare 
profusion of perfect pictures was easily obtainable 
therefrom. 

But the deepest interest of a nature rich in 
thought, imagination, and wide human sympathy 
centered in the dwellers among those wild and 
rugged fastnesses. They were descendants of the 
earliest settlers in the Old North State, and more 
than three quarters of a century before had climbed 
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over the high ranges which form a natural bound- 
ary between Tennessee and her parent state and 
perched on the mountain sides or nestled in the 
coves of their new home. To them the great world 
outside and beyond the hazy boundaries of their 
mountain ranges remained an unknown land; and 
the tide of modern progress dashed idly at the foot 
of their primitive ideas and conservative barriers. 

No phase of this unique life escaped the 
keen eye and powerful imagination of the most 
robust of southern writers in this most impressible 
period of her life. 

The growth of Craddock’s art cannot be traced 
with certainty, though it is now known that she 
served an apprenticeship of nearly ten years before 
her stories began to make any stir in the world. 
The general belief therefore that her literary career 
began with The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove, 
which appeared in May, 1878, is incorrect. She 
used to contribute to the weekly edition of Apple- 
ton’s Journal, which ceased publication in that form 
in 1876, and it is a little remarkable that her contri- 
butions were even then signed Charles E. Crad- 
dock. Two of her stories were left over, and one of 
them, published in Appleton’s Summer Book, in 
1880, Taking the Blue Ribbon at the Fair, rather 
indicates that she had not yet discovered wherein 
her true power lay. The assumed name which her 
writings bore was finally determined upon by ac- 
cident, though the matter had been much discussed 
in her family. It was adopted for the double pur- 
pose of cloaking failure and of securing the advant- 
age which a man is supposed to have over a woman 
in literature. It veiled one of the best concealed 
identities in literary history. More than one person 
divined George Eliot’s secret and the penetrating 
Dickens observed that she knew what was in the 
heart of woman. But neither internal nor external 
evidence offered any clue to Craddock’s personality. 
The startingly vigorous and robust style and the 
intimate knowledge of the mountain folk in their 
almost inaccessible homes, suggestive of the sturdy 
climber and bold adventurer, gave no hint of femin- 
inity, while certain portions of her writings, both in 
thought and treatment, were peculiarly masculine. 

The manuscript of “Mr.” Craddock certainly had 
nothing feminine about it, with its large, bold char- 
acters, every letter as plain as print, and strikingly 
thick, black lines. In no way did Craddock betray 
“his” identity. Mr. Howells, who was the first to 
perceive the striking qualities of the stories, never 
suspected that the new writer was a woman, and Mr. 
Aldrich, who shortly succeeded him, and one of 
whose first acts as editor was to write to “My dear 
Craddock” for further contributions, was equally 
wide of the mark, though he mused considerably 
over the personality of the remarkably original con- 
tributor. Once he wrote asking how the latter could 
have become so intimate with the strange, quaint life 
of the mountaineers, but the pleasant reply threw no 
light upon the author’s personality. But gradually 
the mystery cleared away, though the final revela- 
tion was reserved for a particularly dramatic 
situation. 

Editor and publishers learned that M. N. Murfree 
was the author’s real name, and Mr. Aldrich rather 
prided himself, we are told, upon directing his com- 
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munications thereafter to M. N. Murfree, Esq., feel- 
ing very confident that one who evinced such 
knowledge of the law as her writings gave evidence 
of and wrote with such a pen could be no other than 
a lawyer. So liberal indeed was the author in the 
use of ink that the editor had his little joke, as he 
was writing to ask for what proved to be the power- 
ful novel of The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, remarking, “I wonder if Craddock has 
laid in his winter’s ink yet, so that I can get a serial 
out of him.” What was his surprise, therefore, as 
one Monday morning in March, 1885, he was called 
from the editorial room, to find awaiting him below 
a young lady of slight form, about five feet four 
inches in height, with blond complexion and light 
brown, almost golden hair, bright, rather sharp face, 
with all the features quite prominent, forehead 
square and projecting, eyes gray, deep-set and keen, 
nose Grecian, chin projecting, and mouth large— 
who quietly remarked that she was Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 

Miss Murfree’s literary career really began with 

the publication of her collection of short stories, In 
the Tennessee Mountains, in 1884. It was at once 
recognized that a writer of uncommon art, origin- 
ality, and power had entered into an altogether new 
and perfectly fresh field. The promise of 
Miss Murfree’s first volume was more than fulfilled 
in the succeeding ones which now rapidly followed 
each other—Where the Battle Was Fought, Down 
the Ravine, The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, In the Clouds, The Story of Keedon 
Bluffs, The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, In the 
Stranger People’s Country, His Vanished Star, The 
Phantoms of the Footbridge, The Mystery of 
Witch-Face Mountain; while The Mountain Boys 
and The Juggler are announced. 
The N. Y. Herald prints the fol- 
lowing interview with the novel- 
ist, Gabriele D’Annunzio, whose Triumph of Death 
has met with such various criticism in this country 
and in England: 

D’Annunzio laughed when I told him the rumor 
was current in Paris that, surfeited with literary 
fame, he was going to plunge into the political mael- 
strom, that he intended to write no more now 
the College of Ortona had elected him “deputato” 
(read “Italian M. P.’’). 

“What lunacy!” he laughed. “Don’t you remem- 
ber La Bruyére’s profound reflection, “The contrary 
of rumors about men and things is often the 
truth?” 

In answer to my question whether he is going to 
build a temple on the shores of Lake Albano, Signor 
D’Annunzio answers with a smile: 

“Yes.” 

“To which god?” 

“To the Tragic Muse.” 

And then replying to my look of inquiry, he 
added: 

“Here, in fact, is the best refutation of any rumors 
about my deserting literature that you could desire. 
I am, on the contrary, deep in the approaching real- 
ization of a project that has possessed my thoughts 
for many years. It is a purely literary project. You 
find me here among the beautiful olive trees sacred 


D'Annunzio in a New Role 








to Pallas, here upon the shores of the most Latin of 
our lakes, occupied in selecting a site for the founda- 
tions of a festival theatre that will grace the hillside 
like the one that flanked the Athenian Acropolis. 
This proves to you that I am not contemplating the 
abandonment of letters for politics. Is not what you 
find me occupied with an act of faith in the inde- 
structible power of Beauty? ‘Nunc et semper,’ I 
think art is the supreme function of life, that there 
is nothing in the world higher or more important. 
I persist in thinking that in the existence of a people 
a grand manifestation of art is worth more than a 
treaty of alliance or a tributary law. That which 
can never die outvalues that which is decrepit and 
feeble. The cunning and cruelty of a Malatesta are 
emblazoned for all eternity in a medallion by Pisa- 
nello. And that which survives the policy of Ma- 
chiavelli is the nerve of his strong and hardy prose 
that still enthralls us. I think I expressed this belief 
with sufficient clarity and courage in my discourse 
at Ortona. I claimed before the people the absolute 
superiority of the poet. How, then, can you imagine 
that I should renounce my privilege? Even amid 
all the ardor of the electoral struggle, after a 
tumultuous day, I could sit down to the joy of trans- 
lating the great scene of Cassandra in the Agamem- 
non of Azschylus, for our glorious tragédienne 
Duse. No! ‘Nulla dies sine linea.’ I have never 
transgressed this precept. I never intend to infringe 
upon it. I ama writer. I am passionately devoted 
to my art. And, just as I have poured out all my 
youth before my love for literature, so I shall con- 
secrate all my life to the same passion. I can truly 
say I know none more noble!” ' 

D’Annunzio’s opening speech at Pescara on 
August 22 was only a new manifestation of his pas- 
sionate revendication that “art is the supreme func- 
tion of life.” 

“The sole activity of the country is in politics— 
politics without-ideas and without faith—a conflict 
between vulgar interests and savage ambitions. 
Only yesterday the Ministry that ought to be the 
most important in Italy, the Ministry that regulates 
the order of studies, that should guard the national 
treasures of art—in a word, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, was given to a veteran politician, who 
up to the present time has only displayed the quali- 
ties requisite for a Prefect of Police. For such men 
the complicated mechanism of little parliamentary 
groups is naturally much more interesting than the 
reorganization of museums and libraries, and a 
clever manceuvre to reinforce a tottering Cabinet 
is much more pressing than the restoration of a 
marvellous basilica in ruins. Now, it is 
much easier in Italy to obtain a decoration for a 
known robber from the government than it is to 
secure the smallest subsidy to support a cupola 
threatening to crumble in ruins. Add to 
this that when the State finally decides to put in 
order and to restore it, it is hardly a cause for re- 
joicing. During a number of years an execrable 
restorer (may his name be condemned to eternal 
shame!) applied himself to repainting canvases and 
frescoes in museums and churches with a sort of 
blind fury. There is not a figure by Carpaccio in 
the History of Sainte Ursula that has not been dis- 
honored by his infamous brush. Almost all the 
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Giottesque paintings in the Cathedral at Assisi have 
suffered the same outrage, and one of Titian’s most 
luminous masterpieces, the Martyrdom of Saint 
Laurence, in the Church of the Jesuits at Venice, 
has been irreparably extinguished by the bitumen 
of this lugubrious dauber. Very good; would you 
believe that he has been given a sinecure which he 
enjoys without remorse? It appears his tardy age 
is only troubled by the regret of not being able to 
repaint the entire face of the universe! . . . 
Restorers like this one are legion in Italy. And add 
to this restoring turpitude the mania of transform- 
ing every living work of art into an object for a 
museum, into a dead thing; of carrying it away 
from its birth-place, cutting it off from the very 
conditions of its ideal existence, causing it to pale 
and to fade like a transplanted tree, like a cut flower! 
Alas! Art here is only an inert memory. When 
will the rhythm of art and the pulse of life again 
beat in unison? 

“So you see my office of intercessor for art and 
life is not a light one.” 

“But,” I asked, “do you intend to limit your 
activity to this office? Shall you take no part in 
the burning political question of the day?” 

“T have already said that I cannot separate art 
and life. I cannot consider art as a superfluity, but 
rather as the highest manifestation of life,and partic- 
ularly of Italian life. I am an ardent par- 
tisan of autonomy in all branches of national activ- 
ity, and in the twenty speeches that | pronounced 
upon the mountains during my electoral campaign 
I bent all my energies toward communicating to my 
electors my strong faith in the reawakening of the 
local powers. I think we shall find our salvation in 
this revival, and that the wisdom of our statesmen 
ought to make it their task to reinforce with the 
strongest guarantees the classes that alone possess 
local authority. I am a pure Latin, and 
—pardon me—I discover the barbarian side of every 
individual of a different race. It gives me a deep 
joy to feel myself Latin in my every sentiment here, 
near the Baths of Diaria, upon the shores of the 
perfect lake where Cynthia reposed in virgin wild- 
ness. My most fervent wish is for the advent of the 
day when all Latin people shall rise against the 
brutal imposition of a policy that is nothing but a 
constant violation of their genius, when they shall 
contract, in fact, an alliance of peace and war to re- 
establish their absolute domination upon this Medi- 
terranean, which is and ought to be forever a Latin 
sea: ‘mare nostrum!’ -The sea! Naval 
power! Here, since you wish to know what causes 
I am going to defend or attack in the Assembly, 
here is a subject for study which attracts me, which 
has filled me with emotion for a long, long time, 
and to which I always return with renewed ardor. 
I say renewed because some years ago I made a 
campaign in a little precise and vehement book, of 
which I am very proud, in favor of our navy.” 

D’Annunzio was making allusion to his Odi 
Navali, a small volume of passionate naval poems. 

“T suppose, then, we are going to have a new 
novel or else a political tragedy from you?” 

“I do not know. At any rate, one desire will be 
satisfied: I shall acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
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of attainment at the price of being elected. The 
campaign also was an experience. Side by side with 
the vileness of the elective béte were many incidents 
of touching beauty. One, for example, was when 
up in the mountains a patriarch, ninety-six years 
old, head of a fecund family, blind and scarred with 
countless cicatrices, was guided up to me, and after 
touching my face gently with his trembling fingers 
promised me his support and that of all his house. 
And his promise was kept. Then at Guardiagrele, 
the birth-place of Giorgio Aurispa, in my Trionfo 
della Morte, I received the unanimous vote of the 
village. In the mountains the cult of beauty has re- 
mained pure and intact. In the circle of town influ- 
ence the difference is saddening. For the moment, 
however, I am completely occupied with the temera- 
rious enterprise we are entering upon with the most 
complete faith. We are going to build in this soli- 
tary and solemn spot a festival theater which will 
remain open during the two mildest months of the 
Roman spring. Only the works of those new artists 
who consider the drama to be a revelation of beauty 
communicated to the crowd and the scenic arch to 
be a window opening upon an ideal transfiguration 
of life will be played in it. What a distance 
will separate this Festival Theater, built upon the 
serene hillside, from the cramper urban theaters, 
where, amid a suffocating heat impregnated with all 
impurities, before a crowd of stupid imbecility, act- 
ors and actresses display their attainments. 
We are starting work with the strongest and most 
sincere faith. We believe the ideal essence of our 
race is not destroyed for all time. And we pray that 
the apparition of heroic beauty may come at last to 
console us after a so long, a so mournful, tarrying! 
“You see, there is not in the whole world a spot 
more favorable for this radiant apparition. When 
the first stone of the temple has been laid here we 
shall send forth a cry into all Latin countries: ‘O 
poets, bring to us your masterpieces!’ And they 
will come! We must hope. For, according to the 
paternal phrase of A“schylus, ‘He who sings to God 
a song of hope shall see his desire fulfilled!’ ” 


When Anthony Hope first ar- 
rived in this country, to under- 
take the usual “tour” and give readings from his 
works, which he is now engaged in doing, he “met 
the reporters,’ says the New York Tribune, at his 
manager’s office. They found him an affable, 
modest, good-looking young man, of middle height, 
with blue eyes, thin lips and a sensitive mouth, and 
rather less hair on his head than is the fashion in 
certain circles in these autumnal football days. His 
dress was like the man himself, quiet and not self- 
assertive, and his clothes fitted him, even though 
they had been made by a London tailor. You would 
know from his speech’ that he was an Englishman, 
although there was no very marked peculiarity of 
accent, and he bore about him no trace of a 
monocle. He had come over alone, he said, on the 
Paris, after a voyage only one day of which was 
unpleasant, and he enjoyed especially the last two 
days of the trip, when the great ship steamed over 
a course as placid as a summer sea, and the sights 
of the harbor and the approaching city on the way 
up from Sandy Hook. In reply to a question as to 
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how long he should be in this country, Mr. Hawkins 
(for, as everybody knows, “Anthony Hope” is’ An- 
thony Hope Hawkins) said: “I think about three 
months, and then I’m afraid I'll have to hasten back 
to my work in London.” 

“What is the title of your next book, Mr. Haw- 
kins?” “Rupert of Hentzau, a sequel to The 
Prisoner of Zenda. It begins serially, about Decem- 
ber, in McClure’s Magazine, in this country, and 
The Pall Mall Magazine, in England, and will ap- 
pear in book form next fall. The last book I fin- 
ished, Simon Dale, a historical novel of the time of 
Charles II., which is now running serially, will be 
published in book form in the spring.” 

“Is Phroso to be‘dramatized?” “Yes, Edward 
Rose and H. V. Esmond are now at work upon it, 
but I don’t know when it will be finished or where 
it will first be produced. I always know very little 
about my own business. I would tell you in a mo- 
ment, if I could, where and by whom the play is to 
be produced, but I don’t know.” 

“Are any of your other books to be dramatized 
“T think there may be a play about The Heart of 
Princess Osra. I hope so. Mr. Rose, who adapted 
The Prisoner of Zenda for the stage, has promised 
me to try; but he is very busy just now.” 

“Mr. Hawkins, do you mind telling whether or 
not you had to go to the Mediterranean to get the 
‘local color’ for Phroso?”’ ‘“That’s a rather delicate 
question (laughing). No, I didn’t go there, but got 
up the material from sources at home.” 

“As to the Dolly Dialogues. It has been stated 
many times that you evolved them out of your inner 
consciousness—that you showed a surprising famil- 
iarity with the subject for one who did not at that 
time go about so much as you must now.” “Well, 
everything is evolved out of the inner consciousness, 
I suppose, but I fancy I know what you mean. I 
never take notes of conversations, but I know a 
few people, you know, in spite of what they say.” 

“Is composition easy for you?” “Oh, I have to 
go over my work a good many times. It isn’t at all 
easy for me.” “Were the plots of any of your novels 
long in your mind, thought of years before they 
were elaborated?” “No; when a new idea occurs 
to me, as a rule, I have a shot at it. It takes time 
and struggling, and it isn’t a very easy crop. Some- 
times, after I’ve worked at it a while, I abandon it.” 
“Which of your books do you like best, Mr. Haw- 
kins?” “Which do I dislike the least, you might 
better put it,”” he answered with a smile. “One you 
probably never heard anything about over here, The 
God in the Car, published three years ago.” “Why 
don’t we know about it?’ “You didn’t like it.” 
(Laughing.) “As to the present state of literature 
in the United States, Mr. Hawkins?” “Oh, that’s a 
large subject. You know more about that than I 
do.” “Are you acquainted with many authors over 
here?” “Yes, I know quite a good many, and I 
hope to meet many others here.” “Is this your first 
experience in reading from your own books?” “I 
have read once or twice in London at entertain- 
ments in aid of charities, but that’s all.” “How long 
have you been devoting yourself solely to litera- 
ture?” “I have been writing since about 1890. My 
practice at the bar was not very large, and I gave it 
up finally at the beginning of 1894.” 
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A PRISONER OF 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL 


WAR’S ESCAPE * 





[Hugh Wynne of the Continental Army, narrator of the 
following, has been taken prisoner at Germantown. After 
months of captivity in his native city, Philadelphia, he has 
managed to communicate to a visiting Sister of Charity 
the names of his devoted aunt, Gainor Wynne, and Dar- 
thea Peniston, the woman he loves, but the betrothed of 
Arthur Wynne, British officer and treacherous kinsman, 
who has widened the breach between Hugh and his father, 
in part occasioned by the son’s having taken up arms, 
and is, in Hugh’s absence, in every way endeavoring to 
supplant him in the affections and fortune of the stern old 
Quaker. } 


“T will do your errand,” she said. 

“Others have said so, Sister, 
to me.” 

“T will do it,” she said. 

I thought of my father. He seemed my natural 
resource, but my cousin would be there. A final 
hope there was. I was foolish enough to say, “If 
she is not in town, then Miss Darthea Peniston, 


and have lied 


“And if she is away?” 


near by. If you fail me, I shall curse you while I 
live.” 
“T will not fail you. Why should you poor 


prisoners be so ill used? Trust me.” 

I turned away satisfied, remembering that when 
I left Darthea was about to return. If she came to 
know, that would be enough. I had faith in her 
friendship and in her; and—if ever I saw her again 
—should I tell her what now I knew of Arthur 
Wynne? I learned many lessons in this awful place, 
and among them caution. I would wait and see. 

Both Delaney and I strongly desired an exchange, 
and not merely a parole. My own dilemma, Delaney 
pointed out, was that I was not in the army, al- 
though I had been of it. 

The next day went by, and the morning after, it 
being now February 19, we were all in the yard. A 
turnkey came and bade me follow him. I went, as 
you may imagine, with an eager heart, on the way, 
as I hoped, out of this death in life. As I ques- 
tioned the man, he said there was an order for a lady 
to see me. 

Now at this time my hair was a foot long, and no, 
way to shear it. We had taken the blankets of the 
dead, and made us coats by tearing holes through 
which to thrust our arms. Then, as we lacked for 
buttons, or string for points, we could do no more 
than wrap these strange gowns about us so as to 
cover our rags. 

My costume troubled me little. I went to the 
foul-smelling room, now empty, and waited until 
the man came back. As he opened the door, I saw 
the good Sister of Charity in the hall, and then— 
who but Darthea? She was in a long cloak and 
great muff, and held in her hand a winter mask. 

Seeing me in this blue blanket, all unshorn, and 
with what beard I had covering my face, when all 
men but Hessians shaved clean, I wonder not, I 
say, that, seeing this gaunt scarecrow, she fell back, 
saying there was some mistake. 

* A selected reading from Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, 
by S. Weir Mitchell. The Century Co., N. Y., publishers; 
cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, $1.50. 


Darthea! Do not leave 
me. It is I! It is 1, Hugh Wynne.” 

‘My God!” she cried, “it is Hugh! It is! it is!” 
At this she caught my lean yellow hand, and went 
on to say, “Why were we never told? Your Aunt 
Wynne is away. Since we thought you dead, she 
has ordered mourning, and is gone to her farm, and 
leaves the servants to feed those quartered on her. 
But you are not dead, thank God! thank God! I was 
but a day come from New York, and was at home 
when the dear old Sister came and told me. I made 
her sit down while I called my aunt. Then Arthur 
came, and I told him. He was greatly shocked to 
hear it. He reminded me that some while before 
he had told me that he had seen a man who looked 
like you in the jail, and was about to die; and now 
could it—could it have been you? He is for duty 
at the forts to-day, but to-morrow he will get you a 
He supposed a day made no matter; at all 
I never saw him 


I cried out, “Darthea! 


parole. 
events, he must delay that long. 
so troubled.” 

“Well he might be,” thought I. I merely said, 
“Indeed?” But I must have looked my doubt, for 
she added quickly: 

“Who could know you, Mr. Wynne?” 

I stood all this while clutching at my blanket to 
cover my filth and rags, and she, young and tender, 
now all tears, now flashing a smile in between, like 
the pretty lightning of this storm of gentle pity. 

“And what fetched you here to this awful place?” 


I said. “God knows how welcome you are, 
but——” 
“Oh,” she cried, “when Arthur went, I said I 


would wait, but I could not. My aunt was in a 
rage, but I would go with the dear Sister; and then 
I found Sir William, and Mr. Montresor was there; 
and you will be helped, and an end put to this 
wickedness. But the parole Arthur will ask for— 
that is better.” 

“Darthea,” I said hoarsely, my voice breaking, “I 
have been here since early in October. I have been 
starved, frozen, maltreated a hundred ways, but I 
can never take a parole. My friend Delaney and I 
are agreed on this. As to exchanges, I have no 
rank, and I may be a year inactive. I will take my 
chance here.” I think death had been preferable 
to a parole obtained for me by Arthur Wynne. No; 
I was not made of my father-rock to do this and 
then to want to kill the man. I could not do that. 
I put it on the parole. Delaney and I had agreed, 
and on this I stood firm. 

She implored me to change my mind. 
stinate you are!” she cried. “Do you never change? 
Oh, you are dreadfully changed! Do not die; you 
must not.” She was strange in her excitement. 

As for me, I thought to ask to have Delaney in, 
and to bid him tell that vile and wicked story; but 
it seemed no place nor time to hurt her who had so 
helped me, daring to do what few young women had 
ever dared even to think of. As I hesitated, I was 
struck with a thought which was like physical pain. 
It put myself and the other wretched business quite 
out of my head. 


“How ob- 
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“O, Darthea!” I cried, “you should never have 
come here. Go at once. Do not stay a minute. 
This is a house poisoned. Seven died of fever in 
this room. Write me what else is to say, but go; 
and let me have some plain clothes from home, and 
linen and a razor and scissors and, above all,” and 
I smiled, “soap. But go! go! Why were you let to 
come?” 

“T will go when I have done. Why did I come? 
Because I am your friend, and this is the way I read 
friendship. Oh, I shall hear of it too. But let him 
take care; I would do it again. And as to the pa- 
role, he shall get it for you to-morrow, if you like it 
or not. I will write to you, and the rest you shall 
have; and now good-by. I am to be at home for 
Mr. Montresor in a half-hour. This is but a bit of 
payment for the ugly little girl, who is very honest, 
sir, I do assure you.” 

“Do go,” I cried. “And, O Darthea, if this is 
your friendship, what would be your love!” 

“Fie! fie! Hush!” she said, and was gone. 

In two hours came a note, and I learned, for I 
had asked to hear of the war, that Washington was 
not dead. We had been told that he was. I heard, 
too, of Burgoyne’s surrender, news now near to five 
months old, of Count Donop’s defeat and death, of 
the fall of our forts on the Delaware, of Lord Corn- 
wallis gone to England, of failures to effect ex- 
changes. Then she went on to write: “Your 
father was, strange to say, roused out of a sort of 
lethargy by the news of your death. Jack managed 
to get a letter to your aunt to say you were missing, 
and Arthur had search made for you; but many 
nameless ones were buried in haste, and he could 
not find your name on the lists of prisoners.” None 
had been made to my knowledge. “We all thought 
you dead. Your aunt is in mourning, but only of 
late, thinking it could not be that you were lost to 
her. It is well, as you do not like your cousin, that 
you should know how kind he has been, and what a 
comfort to your father. Indeed—and now it will 
amuse you—he told Arthur, you being dead, he had 
still a son, and would consider Arthur as his heir. 
All this ought to make you think better of Arthur, 
whom, I do believe, you have no reason to dislike. 
I beg of you to think otherwise of him; my friends 
must be his. And have I not proved I am a friend? 
I fear I cannot at once get news of you to Mistress 
Wynne, who has gone to live at the Hill Farm.” 
And so, with other kind words, she ended, and I, 
putting the note in a safe place, sat on my straw, 
and laughed to think of Arthur’s filial care and pres- 
ent disappointment. 

In a few hours came the turnkey, quite captured 
by Darthea, and no doubt the richer for a good fee. 
He fetched a portmantle just come, and an order to 
put me in a room alone. I left Delaney with sor- 
row, but hoped for some way to help him. In an 
hour I was clean for the first time in five months, 
neatly shaven, my hair somehow cut, and I in sweet 
linen and a good, plain gray suit, and a beaver to 
match. Then I sat down to think, the mere hope 
of escape making me weak, and what came of it you 
shall hear. 

The next day I was ordered forth with a few 
others, and, luckily, late in the afternoon. I cov- 
ered my fine clothes with the blanket and went out. 
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In the yard, just before our time was up, I saw the 
Sister, to my delight, and perceived too, with joy, 
that the prisoners did not recognize me, decently 
shaven as I was, Only one thing held me back or 
made me doubt that I was now close to liberty: I 
was so feeble that at times I staggered in walking. 
[ knew, however, that when my new clothes became 
familiar in the jail my chance of escape would be 
over. I must take the present opportunity, and 
trust to luck. 

My scheme I had clearly thought out. I meant, 
when in the yard, to drop the blanket cover, and 
coolly follow the Sister, trusting to my being taken, 
in my new garments, for a visitor. It was simple, 
and like enough to succeed if my strength held out. 
It was now dusk, and a dark, overclouded day. A 
bell was rung, this being the signal for the gang of 
prisoners to go to their rooms. Falling back a 
little, I cast aside the blanket, and then following 
the rest, was at once in the hall, dimly lit with lan- 
terns. It was some eighty feet long. Here I kept 
behind the group, and went boldly after the stout 
Sister. No one seemed disposed to suspect the well- 
dressed gentleman in gray. I went by the turnkey, 
keeping my face the other way. I was now some 
fifteen feet from the great barred outer door. The 
two sentries stepped back to let the Sister go by. 
Meanwhile the gate-keeper, with his back to me, 
was busy with his keys. He unlocked the door 
and pulled it open. A greater lantern hung over it. 
I was aghast to see the wretch, Cunningham, just 
about to enter. He was sure to detect me. I hes- 
itated, but the lookout into space and liberty was 
enough for me. The beast fell back to let the Sister 
pass out. I dashed by the guards, upset the good 
woman, and, just outside of the doorway, struck 
Cunningham in the face—a blow that had in it all 
the gathered hate of five months of brutal treat- 


ment. He fell back, stumbling on the broad upper 
step. I caught him a second full in the neck, as I 
followed. With an oath, he rolled back down the 


high steps, as I, leaping over him, ran across Wal- 
nut street. One of the outside guards fired wildly, 
but might as well have killed some passer-by as me. 

Opposite were the low houses afterward removed 
to enlarge Independence Square. I darted through 
the open door of a cobbler’s shop, and out at the 
back into a small yard, and over palings into the 
open space. It was quite dark, as the day was over- 


cast. I ran behind the houses to Fifth street. Here 
I jumped down the raised bank and _ turned 
northward. 


Beside me was a mechanic going home with his 
lantern, which, by military law, all had to carry after 
fall of night. He looked at me as if in doubt, and 
I took my chance, saying, “Take no notice. I am 
a prisoner run away from the jail.” 

“T’m your man,” he said. “Take the lantern 
and walk with me. I hear those devils.” And 
indeed there was a great noise on Walnut street and 
in the square. Men were dimly seen running to 
and fro, and seizing any who had no lanterns. 

We went on to Chestnut street, and down to 
Second. I asked him here to go to Dock Creek 
with me. 

At myownhome I offered him my last guinea, but 
he said “No.” I then told him my name, and de- 
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sired he would some day, in better times, seek me 
out. And so the honest fellow left me. Many a 
year after he did come to me in debt and trouble, 
and, you may be sure, was set at ease for the rest of 
his life. 

Looking up, I saw light in the window, and 
within I could see Arthur and three other officers. 
The liquors and decanters were on a table, with 
bread and cheese plain to be seen by hungry eyes. 
My father’s bulky form was in his big Penn arm- 
chair, his head fallen forward. He was sound asleep. 
Colonel Tarleton had his feet on a low stool my 
mother used for her basket of sewing material and 
the stockings she was so constantly darning. Har- 
court and Colonel O’Hara were matching pennies, 
and my cousin was standing by the fire, speaking 
now and then, a glass in his hand. 

The dog asleep in the stable was no more consid- 
ered than was my poor father by these insolent 
guests. An almost overmastering rage possessed 
me as I gazed through the panes; for no one had 
closed the shutters as was usually done at nightfall. 
I was hungry, cold, and weak, and these—! I 
turned away, and went down the bank of Dock 
Creek to the boat-house. It was locked, and this 
made it likely my boat had escaped the strict search 
made by the British. No one being in sight, I went 
around the house to the stable at the farther end of 
the garden. As I came near I smelt the smoke 
of our old Tom’s pipe, and then seeing him, I called 
softly, “Tom! Tom!” 

He jumped up, crying, “Save us, Master Hugh!” 
and started to run. Ina moment I had him by the 
arm, and quickly made him understand that I was 
alive, and needed food and help. -As soon as he 
was recovered from his fright, he fetched me milk, 
bread, and a bottle of Hollands. After a greedy 
meal, he carried to the boat, at my order, the rest 
of the pint of spirits, oars, paddle, and boat-key. 
On the way it occurred to me to ask for Lucy. She 
had been seized by the Hessian, Von Heiser, and 
was in my aunt’s stable. I learned also that the 
good lady had gone to live at the Hill Farm. I had 
not asked about the mare without a purpose; I was 
in a state of intense mental clearness, with all my 
wits in order. In the few minutes that followed I 
told Tom not to let any one know of my coming, 
and then, pushing off, I dropped quietly down the 
creek. 

It was cold and very dark, and there was some 
ice afloat in small masses, amidst which my boat, 
turning with no guidance, moved on the full of the 
ebb tide toward the great river. For about two 
hundred yards I drifted, lying flaton my back. At 
the outlet of the creek was a sudden turn where the 
current almost fetched me ashore on the south 
bank. There from the slip nearly overhead, as the 
boat whirled around, I heard a sentinel call out, 
“Stop there, or I fire!” I remained motionless, 
feeling sure that he would not risk an alarm by 
reason of a skiff gone adrift. As he called again 
the boat slewed around, and shot, stern first, far out 
into the great flood of the Delaware. Never had it 
seemed to me a dearer friend. I was free. Cau- 
tiously using the paddle without rising, I was 
soon in mid-river. Then I sat up, and, taking 
a great drink of the gin, I rowed upstream in 
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the darkness, finding less ice than I had thought 
probable. 

My plan now was to pull up to Burlington or 

sristol; but I soon found the ice in greater masses, 
and I began to be puzzled. I turned toward Jersey, 
and hither and thither, and in a few minutes came 
upon fields of moving ice. It was clear that I must 
land in the city, and take my chance of getting past 
the line of sentries. I pulled cautiously in at Arch 
street, and saw a sloop lying at a slip. Lying 
down, I used the paddle until at her side. Hearing 
no sound, I climbed up over her low rail, and made 
fast the boat. I could see that no one was on deck. 
A lighted lantern hung from a rope near the bow. 
I took it down, and boldly stepped on the slip. A 
sentry, seeing me come, said, “A cold night, cap- 
tain.” “Very,” I rejoined, and went on up the 
slope. Chance had favored me. In a few minutes 
I saw my aunt’s house, shut up, but with a light 
over the transom of the hall door. I passed on, 
went up to Third street, around to the back of the 
premises, and over the palings into the long garden 
behind the dwelling. As I stood reflecting I heard 
Lucy neigh, and no voice of friend could have been 
sweeter. I smiled to think that I was a man in the 
position of a thief, but with a right to take whatso- 
ever I might need. I began to suspect, too, that 
no one was in the house. Moving toward it with 
care, I found all the back doors open, or at least not 
fastened. A fire burned on the kitchen hearth, and, 
first making sure of the absence of the servants, I 
shot the bolt of the hall door, fastened the pin-bolts 
of the windows which looked on the front street, 
and went back to the kitchen with one overruling 
desire to be well warmed. I had been cold for four 
months. Making a roaring fire, I roasted myself 
for half an hour, turning like a duck on a spit. Heat 
and good bread and coffee I craved most. I found 
here enough of all, but no liquors; the gin I had 
finished, a good pint, and never felt it. Still feel- 
ing my weakness, and aware that I needed all my 
strength, I stayed yet a minute, deep in thought, 
and reluctant to leave the comfort of the hearth. 
At last I took a lantern and went upstairs. The 
china gods and beasts were all put away, the silver 
tankards and plate removed, the rugs gone. My 
good Whig aunt had done her best to make her des- 
potic boarders no more comfortable than she could 
help. All was neglect, dust and dirt; pipes and 
empty bottles lay about, and a smell of stale tobacco 
smoke was in the air. Poor Aunt Gainor! 

Upstairs the general had moved into the room 
sacred to her spinster slumbers. The servants had 
taken a holiday, it seemed, and the officers 
appeared to have been indifferent, or absent all day; 
for this room was in a vile condition, with even the 
bed not yet made up, and the curtains torn. In this 
and the front chamber, used commonly as my aunt’s 
own sitting-room, was a strange litter of maps, pa- 
pers, and equipments, two swords, a brace of inlaid 
pistols, brass-plated, two Hessian hats, the trap- 
pings of a Brunswick chasseur, and a long military 
cloak with a gold-braided regimental number under 
a large crown on each shoulder. A sense of amuse- 


-ment stole over me, although I was so tired I could 


have fallen with fatigue. I was feeling my weak- 
ness, and suffering from what even to a man in 
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health would have been great exertion. A full 
flask of rum lay on the table; I put it in my pocket, 
leaving the silver cover. Next I put on the long 
cloak, a tall Anhalter helmet, and a straight, gold- 
mounted sword. The pistols I took also, loading 
and priming them, and leaving only the box where 
they had lain. 

It was now almost ten, and I could not hope to be 
long left in easy possession. Then I turned to the 
table. Much of the confused mass of papers was in 
German. I put in my pocket a beautifully-drawn 
map of our own lines at Valley Forge. It may now 
be in Mr. Alexander Hamilton’s house, as I gave it 
to that gentleman. 

A small pipe—I think the Germans call meer- 
schaum—I could not despise, nor a great bundle 
of tobacco, which I thrust into the inside pouch of 
the cloak. 

Last I saw a sealed letter to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ernst Ludwig Wilhelm von Specht, also one to 
Colonel Montresor. These were much to my pur- 
pose. Finally, as I heard the great clock on the 
stairway strike ten, I scribbled on a sheet of paper 
under Von Kynphausen’s arms, “Captain Allan Mc- 
Lane presents his compliments to General von 
Knyphausen, and hopes he will do Captain McLane 
the honor to return his visit—February 20, 1778, 
10 P. M.” 

I laughed as I went downstairs, in that mood of 
merriment which was my one sign of excitement at 
the near approach of peril. A pause at the grateful 
fire, and a moment later I was saddling Lucy, look- 
ing well to girth and bit, and last buckling on the 
spurs of a Hessian officer. 

In a few minutes I was trotting up Fifth street. 
I knew only that the too extended lines had been 
drawn in close to the city, after the sharp lesson at 
Germantown, but I did not know how complete 
were the forts and abatis crossing from Delaware to 
Schuylkill, to the north of Callowhill street. I 
meant to pass the lines somewhere, trusting to the 
legs of Lucy, who well understood the change of 
riders, and seemed in excellent condition. 

I turned off into the fields to the westward at 
Vine street, riding carefully, and soon, as I moved 
to north, saw that fences, fruit-trees, and the scat- 
tered remnant of the wood were gone. Stumbling 
through mud and over stumps, I began to see be- 
fore me one of Montresor’s blockhouses, and pres- 
ently, for now the night was far too clear, the forms 
of sentries on top. Dismounting, I moved aside a 
hundred yards, so that I passed unseen between two 
of these forts. But a good piece to the north of 
them I came on a strong stockade, and saw beyond 
it a hazy mass of what I took to be a monster tangle 
of dead trees, well fitted to delay a storming-party. 
Then I remembered my ride with Montresor. I 
was caught. I stood still in the night, wondering 
what to do; behind me the hum and glow of the 
city, before me freedom and darkness. 

A man thinks quickly in an hour like that. I 
mounted, feeling the lift of my weak body an exer- 
tion, and rode back into Vine, and so to Front 
street. A hundred yards before me was a great 
camp-fire, to left of where the road to Germantown 
diverges. I saw figures about it passing to and fro. 
I felt for my pistols in the holsters of the Hessian 
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saddle, and cocked the one on my right, loosened 
the long straight Brunswicker blade, and took the 
two letters in my bridle-hand. 

As I rode up I saw, for the fire was brightly blaz- 
ing, that there were tents, pickets to left and right, 
men afoot, and horses not saddled. A _ sergeant 
came out into the road. “Halt!” he cried. In 
broken English, I said I had a letter for Colonel 
Montresor, to be given in the morning, when he 
would be out to inspect the lines, and one for Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel von Specht. The man took the 
letters. I meant to turn back, wheel, and go by at 
speed, but by evil luck a wind from the north blew 
open my cloak, and in the brilliant firelight he saw 
my gray clothes. 

“Holloa!” he cried. ‘“‘What’s 
are not in uniform. Get off!” 
caught the rein he had dropped, a man or two run- 
ning toward us as he spoke. 

If I could, I would have spared the man; but it 
was his life or mine; I knew that. I fired square at 
his chest, the mare reared, the man fell with a cry. 
I let Lucy have both spurs. She leaped as a deer 
leaps, catching a fellow in the chest with her shoul- 
der, and was off like a crazy thing. I looked ahead; 
the way was clear. A glance back showed me the 
road full of men. I heard shouts, orders, shot after 
shot. I was soon far beyond danger, and going at 
racing speed through the night; but I had scared 
up a pleasant hornet’s nest. The last picket was 
a quarter of a mile ahead, perhaps. I pulled up, 
and with difficulty made the mare walk. There were 
fires on both sides, and a lot of alert soldiers out in 
the road. I turned off into the fields behind a 
farm-house, glad of the absence of fences. The next 
moment I felt the mare gather herself with the 
half-pause every horseman knows so well. She had 
taken a ditch, and prettily, too. ; 

Keeping off the highway, but in line with it, I 
went on slowly, leaning over in the saddle. After 
a mile, and much stumbling about, I ceased to hear 
noises back of me, and turned, approaching the 
road I had left. No one was in sight. Why I was 
not followed by the horse I know not. I wrapped 
my cloak about me, and rode on up the deserted 
highway. I was free, and on neutral ground. All 
I had to fear was an encounter with one of the forag- 
ing parties which kept the country around in con- 
stant terror. I met no one. The sole unpleasant 
thought which haunted my cold night ride was the 
face of the poor deyil I had shot. I put it aside. 
Prison life had at least taught me the habit of dis- 
missing the torment of vain reflection on an irrepar- 
able past. 

I went by the old burying-ground of German- 
town, and the rare houses, going slowly on account 
of the road, which was full of deep holes, and so 
through the market-place where we made our last 
charge. 

At last I breasted the slippery rise of Chestnut 
Hill, and, throwing my cloak over the mare, that I 
had taught to stand, went up to the door of my 
Aunt Gainor’s house. 

I knocked long before I was heard. A window 
was opened above me, and a voice I loved called out 
to know what I wanted. I replied, “It is I, Hugh. Be 
quick!” A moment later I was in her dear old arms. 
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Simon Newcomb, Astronomer..... Frank G. Carpenter.....Pittsburg Dispatch 

Prof. Simon Newcomb is to the scientists of 
Europe a far more interesting man than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The leading foreign 
universities have conferred honorary degrees upon 
him, the greatest of the world’s scientific societies 
have presented him with gold medals for his astro- 
nomical work, and his books are used in the chief 
universities of England and Germany. There is to- 
day not an astronomer living who does not base his 
calculations upon Newcomb’s tables of the move- 
ments of the planets and the moon, and there is not 
a ship that sails the seas that is not guided by his 
measurements of the solar system. Much of his 
work was performed during the leisure he had while 
acting as computer and superintendent of the Nau- 
tical Almanac, which for years has formed the chief 
guide to the shipping of the world, and the calcula- 
tions forwhich require enormous labor. He is, in fact, 
the Hercules of mathematical astronomy. Professor 
Newcomb’s astronomical successes have also ex- 
tended beyond his generalizations and deductions 
based upon the observations of others. He has trav- 
eled from one end of the globe almost to the other 
to get the best views of the stars. 

Professor Newcomb lives at Washington. He does 
the most of his work in his library. He works with 
his family about him, and many of his most difficult 
calculations have been made while his wife and 
daughters were chatting together in the same room. 
He has now retired from his labors for the Govern- 
ment, but at 62 he is intellectually as able as he has 
ever been, and he tells me that the work he has laid 
out before will keep him busy for ten years to come. 
Just at present he is completing his tables of the 
planets, upon which he has been busy for a number 
of years. 

I found Professor Newcomb exceedingly modest. 
In fact, had it not been for the assistance I got from 
his wife and his daughter, who were present during 
our conversation, I doubt whether he would have 
said anything about himself or his work. The in- 
formation I got came in piecemeal in response to 
many direct questions. I have taken the liberty of 
re-arranging it as it is given in the following inter- 
view. 

I first asked Professor Newcomb whether his 
mathematical ability was a matter of inheritance. 
He replied: 

“T don’t know. I have studied my ancestors 
somewhat to see, but have failed to find any of them, 
who, during the past two centuries, have been col- 
lege graduates. One of my grandfathers was a 
stonecutter by trade, but he owned a copy of Euclid, 
and tradition credits him with the possession of un- 
usual learning. My father was a school teacher.” 

“You were born in Nova Scotia, were you not?” 

“Yes,” replied Professor Newcomb, “but my 
family came first to New England along about 1660, 
and it was just before the Revolution that the family 
moved to Canada. It was there that I spent my 
boyhood, and there I lived until I came to the 
United States to seek my fortune.” 

“Do you remember, Professor, when you first 





realized that you had more than ordinary ability as 
a mathematician?” 

“T do not know that I can,” was the reply. “I 
began to study arithmetic when I was five years 
old, and at six, I am told, I was very fond of doing 
sums. At twelve I was studying algebra, and about 
that time I began to teach. I remember that I was 
thirteen when I first took up Euclid. There was a 
copy of it among my father’s works. It was, I think, 
the one which belonged to my grandfather. I took 
it down one day and got interested in it. I there 
got my first idea of a mathematical demonstration. 
The book delighted me. It opened a new world of 
thought, and I remember I explained it to my 
brother by demonstrating some of the principal 
theorems, drawing the diagrams with a pencil on 
the ends of the logs of a pile of wood. There was 
not much chance for a boy in Nova Scotia, how- 
ever. The people were very poor and nearly every 
family made its own clothes. The men and boys 
sawed lumber and cut wood, and the women and 
girls sheared the sheep and wove the wool into 
homespun cloth. There were but few books, and 
until I was twenty-one I had never seen a college 
professor.” 

“How did you happen to come to the United 
States, Professor?” said I. 

“T came to seek my fortune,” was the reply. “I 
began as a country school teacher on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. The people there were more 
advanced than those among whom I had lived in 
Canada, but not much. I taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic for a year or so, and then through 
the kindness of Joseph Henry I was appointed one 
of the computers of the Nautical Almanac, and thus 
began the real work of my life.” 

“How did you become acquainted with Professor 
Henry?” I asked. 

“It was through a mathematical calculation. It 
was, I think, some algebraic problem. It was new, 
and I thought it might be worth publication. I sent 
it to him, and asked him to tell me if he thought it 
worth publishing. He submitted it to one of his 
friends, who was a mathematician, and this man said 
that while it was original, it was hardly of value for 
publication. Professor Henry wrote me a kind letter 
regarding it. When I next went to Washington I 
called upon him, and later on he secured me the ap- 
pointment. The Nautical Almanac was then pub- 
lished at Cambridge, and while at work there I was 
able to attend the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
for the first time had access to the best books upon 
scientific subjects. Later on I was appointed pro- 
fessor in the navy, the office of the almanac was 
moved here, and I was assigned to duty in the naval 
observatory at Washington.” 

During the talk I asked Professor Newcomb to 
tell me something of his habits of work. He re- 
plied: 

“T don’t know that I have any peculiar methods 
of working. I have several rules; one is to go to 
bed early and stay there as long as I can, another 
is to eat well and to take plenty of time to it, and a 
third rule is to get in as much time for amusement 
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as I can. What I have left after this I use for my 
work,” 

This statement of Professor Newcomb as to 


amusement, however, should be taken with a grain 
of salt, for what may be amusement to him would 
be hard work to many other men. For instance, 
not long ago he referred to astronomy as his pro- 
fession and political economy as his relaxation. He 
has written some very important works on political 
economy. In 1865 he published a book entitled, A 
Critical Examination of Our Financial Policy; in 
1877 his A-B-C of Finance had a large sale, and his 
book on Political Economy, published in 1886, is 
used in some of the schools. He has written other 
school books of various kinds, and a year does not 
pass that he does not give one or more scientific ad- 
dresses. 

Professor Newcomb probably knows as much 
about telescopes as any man on earth. It was he 
who superintended the construction and mounting 
of the great telescope of our naval observatory in 
1873. This telescope had a diameter of 26 inches, 
and it was for some years the largest telescope of the 
world, Later on the Russian Government wanted 
a telescope. Arrangements were pending toward 
the making of a contract for its construction in 
Europe, when the Russian commissioners sent to 
the United States to get the advice of Professor 
Newcomb, He replied that the best telescope maker 
living was in the United States, and the result was 
that the commissioners came here, and Mr. New- 
comb introduced them to Alvan Clark. He super- 
vised the contract and the making of the great tel- 
escope which they then ordered. For his services 
in this work the Czar sent Professor Newcomb a 
magnificent jasper vase on a pedestal of black 
marble. This vase now stands in the parlor of Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s home, and he seems more proud 
of it than of his monument in the adjoining library, 
consisting of volumes upon volumes of books and 
tables, of which he is the author. 

Clemenceau, the French Statesman........ Rowland Strong........ St. Paul's 

Born in Brittany in 1841, Georges Clemenceau de 
la Clemenciére (he has dropped the aristocratic part 
of his name) plunged early into politics. Like so 
many of the leaders of the Radical party, he began 
public life as a municipal councillor. In France 
people get into Parliament through the Municipal 
Council of Paris much as in England they go into 
the army through the militia. It is a sort of back 
door; and at one time it used to be a tradition that 
every President of the Municipal Council must 
sooner or later be made a Cabinet Minister. Flo- 
quet, Lockroy, Brisson, Ferry, all began their 
careers like this. M. Clemenceau, however, has 
never accepted a portfolio. And the fact that he has 
not is all to his credit, and can only be explained on 
the ground of his absolute political sincerity. 
Throughout his Parliamentary career he proved 
himself to be the consistent and sincere champion 
of the Radical idea. It was he who laid down that 
famous principle that the Revolution must be ac- 
cepted “en bloc.”” From this attitude he never de- 
parted. He opposed Ferry, the champion of Op- 
portunism, and procured his downfall. Then he 
created Boulanger, whom he thought to be the only 
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Republican General in the army, and his influence 
at that time being all-powerful in the Chamber, he 
made him Minister of War. To oppose Ferry and 
his Opportunist band, he joined Carnot, whose 
election to the Presidency he secured with the help 
of his Boulangist allies. No sooner, however, did 
Boulangism make a pact with Royalism than he 
dropped it, and became its bitterest foe. He backed 
up the Floquet Cabinet in its efforts to suppress 
Boulangism, and for a time frankly accepted the 
principle of Republican concentration. His refusal 
to make concessions to groups with whom he was 
at variance prevented him from being elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, his successful competitor be- 
ing M. Méline, and towards the end of the last Par- 
liamentary session his efforts were mainly directed 
to establishing a concentration of the advanced 
Radical groups, but without much success. His in- 
fluence was now on the wane. Owing to the violent 
and quite unjust campaign against him undertaken 
by the Petit Journal, he failed to retain his seat at 
the last elections, and has since been keeping him- 
self in reserve. As a statesman he has been accused 
of demolishing rather than creating. He has a right 
to retort that what he demolished was already rotten 
and cumbering the earth. He is one of the few 
politicians in France who have treated politics from 
a scientific point of view, and he is eminent for both 
his economic and historical acquirements. . . . 

M. Clemenceau, having cosmopolitan tastes and 
strong Anglophile sentiments, had all the air in the 
Chamber of the perfect ““Membaire of Parliament,” 
wearing his hat tilted on one side of his head, and 
strutting about the lobbies with his hands in his 
pockets. This is not the demeanor generally 
adopted by the simple “deputy,” who, with a few 
exceptions, such as the Mussulman, Dr. Grenier, 
dresses with provincial correctness, and regards 
Parliamentary institutions with a timid and subdued 
awe. One would never have thought that this some- 
what common-looking little man was the great 
statesman that he really is. But what a difference 
when he got into the Tribune! I may say that dur- 
ing all the years that | have watched the debates in 
the French Chamber I never heard anyone to equal 
M. Clemenceau as a Parliamentary orator. His im- 
provisations are mutch superior to those of his 
speeches, which have been obviously prepared be- 
forehand. It was no uncommon thing for him to 
speak extempore for over an hour. Yet from the 
first word to the last there would not be a hesitation, 
not a syllable misplaced, not a phrase which was un- 
necessary, not a bad sentence. His arguments would 
be marshalled in clear and convincing logical order. 
His voice is as clear as a bell; his elocution perfect; 
his manner of delivery, his gesticulations, absolutely 
natural and spontaneous. To listen to him is like 
listening to some marvellous concerto played by 
Paderewsky. One was impressed with the same 
sense of absolute mastery of the instrument, the 
same perfection of technical skill. Perhaps his first 
effort was his reply to M. Dérouléde on the famous 
occasion when, in company with M. Rochefort and 
others, he was accused by the Boulangists, on the 
authority of a mysterious person named Norton, of 
having sold himself to the British Embassy. The 
passion, suppressed in his voice, which was without 


























a tremor, flamed out in the intense precision of his 
defence, its terribly clear exposé of facts, its con- 
vincing deductions. He might have been defend- 
ing someone else, for not one word of personal 
vituperation did he utter until after a peroration of 
amazing eloquence; his last sentence reached, he 
turned suddenly to where M. Dérouléde was seated, 
and flinging out his forefinger at him, like a missile 
of death, his eyes flaming, face white with passion, 
he hissed out: “To you, M. Dérouléde, I have but 
one word to say, and that is that you have lied— 
‘Vous en avez menti!’” The last word sounded in 
the dead-stillness of the House like a pistol crack, 
and of course a duel resulted, and a very grim en- 
counter it was. 

As a duelist M. Clemenceau enjoys a respectable 
notoriety. He has fought many duels—how many 
I could hardly say. It used to be one of his ambi- 
tions to fight with M. Paul de Cassagnac, but that 
famous swordsman has now retired, as it were, from 
the duelling-stage, and it is his rule, I believe, to 
decline all further engagements. But one of M. 
Clemenceau’s most recent duels was with M. Paul 
Deschanel, the youngest of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Chamber. It was on that occasion that, having 
pursued M. Deschanel (who is young and active) 
to the end of the field, a distance of about half a mile, 
and tired of running after hin) any more, he should- 
ered his sword like a walking-stick and stepped 
quietly back to his point of departure to await his 
adversary’s return, an unprecedented performance 
in the annals of duelling. 

M. Clemenceau is by profession a doctor of med- 
icine, a specialist in skin diseases. He has, it is 
said, a perfect mastery of the English language, 
which he acquired in America. His wife was an 
American. From her he has been divorced, and 
now lives the life of a bachelor. At one time he 
had a valuable collection of Japanese curiosities, but 
these were sold at a moment of financial embarrass- 
ment: In art of all kinds, M. Clemenceau has 
always taken the liveliest interest. During the 
busiest days of his Parliamentary career he was to 
be seen at all the “premiéres.” I have heard it said 
by his friends that he really valued his right to pene- 
trate behind the scenes of the Boulevard theaters 
more than his seat in.the Chamber. He was the life- 
long friend of De Goncourt, and made the principal 
speech at the “Master’s” apotheosis. M. Clemen- 
ceau is still the chief owner and the editor of the 
Justice, but the purely political interest of this organ 
has hindered its success as a newspaper. He drinks 
nothing but water, and does not smoke. 


The Czarina at Home............ Vasceli Wagstaff............ N. 0. Picayune 

A peep into the home life of the empress of Russia 
throws a pleasing side light on the somewhat austere 
young woman whom fate has elevated to a position 
more powerful than that occupied by any of her sex 
in the world, not excepting her grandmother, the 
queen of England. Victoria is the creature of her 
ministers. The czarina dominates her empire and 
dominates it for good. 

To the outside world the empress is a cold, 
haughty woman, with a stately repose as calm as a 
statue. She has made few real friends in the court 
circle because of the many changes she has enforced 
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in customs of long standing. But in private life she 
is another woman; coldness and stateliness vanish, 
giving way to good humor and genial pleasantries. 
The czarina is a very tall woman, perhaps 5 feet 8 or 
9 inches in height, and her erect carriage makes her 
seem even taller. Her husband is a good two or 
three inches shorter. Her complexion is of unusual 
fairness, her features regular and her large eyes are 
of a dark grayish blue. She has one tiny imperfec- 
tion, a small mole at the corner of the mouth. Her 
voice is low-and deep, almost like that of a tragedy 
queen, but when she laughs it breaks into a musical 
falsetto. When she was Princess Alix of Hesse her 
surroundings were comparatively poor for a person- 
age of royal blood, and many econamies were neces- 
sarily practiced of which the outside world knew 
next to nothing. She has lived in an English lodg- 
ing house, and, what is more, she sent the owner 
of that house a magnificent gift shortly after her 
marriage. The change from comparative poverty 
to empress of the most splendid court in the world 
was indeed a change. To picture the magnificence 
of the Russian court would be a work of years. The 
wealth of centuries of nobles, the treasures of un- 
numbered rulers of Asiatic kingdoms, the riches 
torn from hundreds of millions of servile subjects 
for generation after generation, and all accumulated 
and accumulating form an aggregation of wealth 
that is immeasurable. 

The palaces of the czarina are numbered by the 
score, each teeming with its burden of glaring 
wealth. In and around this city the royal couple 
have a dozen palaces, the most prominent being the 
famous Winter Palace of St. Petersburg. In this 
palace is the grandest picture gallery the world over, 
and the finest collection of Greek art and Greek 
vases in Europe. The palace swarms with a func- 
tionary called the footman usher, a resplendent per- 
sonage in a dress coat edged with thick gold braid 
from tails to collar, knee breeches, fox cloth gaiters 
and silver buckled shoes. There must be hundreds 
of these in the palace; they are to be seen at every 
turn. It would be idle to attempt to describe the 
magnificence of the immense state rooms, many of 
them as large as a great cathedral, and the walls 
almost covered with shields of gold and silver. 

The furnishings of the empress’ private apart- 
ments show clearly her desire to be rid of the pres- 
ence of overpowering riches. A broad, comfortable 
sofa is covered with ordinary cretonne, and the bed- 
room crockery is plain and cheap. The chairs of 
oak are simple in design. There is no wealth of gold 
and silver in these rooms, everything being sacri- 
ficed to simplicity and comfort. When she can avoid 
it the czarina does not live in the Winter Palace, be- 
cause of its grandeur, and for the same reason she 
avoids the Kremlin at Moscow. A dozen miles out 
from this city, at Tsarskoe Selo, is a nest of royal 
palaces, and in another direction about the same 
distance there is another nest at Peterkof. Her 
favorite abode is a small and secluded man- 
sion in Peterkof park. Another favorite is a small 
palace, the Alexander, in the woods of Tsarskoe 
Selo, near the great Summer Palace, 800 feet in 
length, built by Catherine II. There she enjoys 
strict privacy, and with her baby daughter Olga, 
lives the undisturbed life of the ordinary woman. 

















AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: FRANK D. SHERMAN 


By F. M. Hopkins 


And in the evening, everywhere 
Along the roadside, up and down, 
I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted streets-lamps in the town. 


Frank Dempster Sherman was born in Peekskill, 
N. Y., May 6, 1860. He obtained his early educa- 
tion in the town of his birth and received the degree 
of Ph.D., from Columbia College in 1884, and in 
1887 was made a fellow of this institution. During 
the winters of 1884 and 1885 he attended lectures 





I think the butterfly and bee, 
From distant meadows coming back, 


at Harvard University. He was married in Novem- 
, go5 Mj ’ li M D d Are quite contented when they see 
er, 1887, to Muss Ju = seceercen = Lene, These lamps along the homeward track. 
daughter of the Rev. Cyrus B. Durand, of Newark, 
N. J. At present he is adjunct-professor in the De- But those who stay too late get lost; 
partment of Architecture in Columbia University. For when the darkness falls about, 
Mr. Sherman's first collection of poems, Madri- Down every lighted street the Frost 
gals and Catches, was published in 1887. <A year Will go and put the torches out! 


later appeared New Waggings from Old Tales, writ- 


ten in conjunction with Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. WINTER STARLIGHT. 


In 1890, Lyrics for a Lute, containing some of the The air is keen, the sky is clear; 
poet’s most perfect work and from which the poems The wind has gone in whispers down; 


And, gleaming in the atmosphere, 


printed herewith are chiefly selected, was published 
A jewel, lies the lighted town. 


by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Boston. The 
same firm brought out, in 1891, Little Folk Lyrics, 
a charming collection of child verse which has been 
printed in a new illustrated edition this autumn. 
Mr. Sherman is a lover of nature, of children, 
and of books and these topics furnish the themes for 
many of his poems. He is essentially a lyrical poet 


The winter's mantle stretches. white 
Upon the roofs and streets below; 

All hushed the ‘noises of the night 
Against the bosom of the snow. 





The Moon from her blue dwelling-pli.ce 


—a singer of the school of Herrick and Aldrich. In Si ~ 
A, : : : : Smiles over all, so pale, so fair, 
careful craftsmanship and thorough devotion to his as nce ie Cente ae waleiee Goes 

art he is akin to the latter, but in choice of epithet, Defaet tn 6 wiveee Vere. 
delicacy of touch, exquisite fancy and rare melody 
he is strong and original. Far off the lonely trees upliit 

rhe selections reprinted here fairly represent Mr. Their naked branches like the spars 
Sherman’s powers and are made with his per- Of some deserted ship adrift 


mission. Under a canopy of stars. 


es It is the darkened world that rides 
The sea of space, forever drawn 

By secret winds and mighty tides 
Unto the harbor of the Dawn! 


The woodland brooks that murmur as they go 
In silver ripples through the fringing grass 

Are harp-strings touched by God: the winds that blow 
Are Spring’s gay children, singing as they pass. 


DIRGE. 
And where the sod is trodden by their feet, Let a song be softly sung; 
The Earth, all gladdened by youth’s warmer blood, Let a prayer be said; 
Puts forth her fragile urns of odors sweet— Let a solemn bell be rung;— 
The violet and fragrant crocus bud. Love is dead! 
With the early buds he came, , 


ANEMONE. : 
When the snows were fled; 


A sculptor is the sun I know, Lightly lisped the leaves his rame 
Whose shining marble is the snow: Overhead! 

All through the Winter, day by day, j 
He with his golden chisel-ray 

Toils patiently that he may bring Troops of roses red 

A statue forth to honor Spring; Followed in a laughing train 
And when she comes, behold it there,— Where he led: 

A blossom in the gentle air,— 
A form of gracious symmetry,— 
A fragile white anemone! 


Sang the birds a sweeter strain; 


Brighter beamed the stars above, 
And the soft gales sped 

Whispering the secret: Love 

Soon shall wed! 

GOLDENROD. 

Rang the bells in merry chime 
When the promise spread: 

Poets strung with beads of rhyme 


Spring is the morning of the year, 
And Summer is the noontide bright; 
The Autumn is the evening clear 
That comes before the Winter’s night. Fancy’s thread. 


























Fragrant petals lightly fell 
Where his feet might tread: 


Blossoms that he loved so well 


Were his bed. 


There he slumbers, pale and cold: 


Let a tear be shed; 


Let a solemn bell be tolled;— 


Love is dead! 


SONG. 
Song like a rose should be; 
Each rhyme a petal sweet; 
For fragrance, melody, 
That when her iips repeat 


The words, her heart may know 
What secret makes them so:— 


Love, only Love! 


Go, then, my song,—a rose 


Fashioned of love and rhyme; 


Unto her heart disclose 
That secret old as time, 
Old, yet forever new! 





Go, then, and tell her true:— 


Love, only Love! 


ISRAFEL. 


From Paradise what soul with.wings 
In yonder green spray hides and sings, 
Weaving within the fragrant gloom 
Song-fabrics on the morning’s loom? 


’T is Israfel returned to us, 
Making the world melodious: 
He, he it is who sows the air 
With seeds of music everywhere, 
Until the charméd space around 


Grows sweet with blossomings of sound. 


In ecstasy the fields lie mute, 
Spelled by the magic of his lute; 


The trees are hushed the while to hear 


The cadence falling liquid-clear; 


The winds hold in their breath, lest they 


Cheat of one dulcet note the day; 


And through the meadow, lisping low, 


The naiads silver-sandaled go, 


Or drowsy grown beside the streams, 
Lie drinking music’s wine of dreams; 


And I, enraptured, in the dell 
Pause, listening to Israfel: 
Oblivious of all beside, 
Dreaming, I drift upon the tide 
Of melody until my eyes 
Picture him there in Paradise,— 


When lo, there comes a sudden hush; 
°T is earth,—and yonder soars a thrush! 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 


At Naishapur his ashes lie 


O’ershadowed by the mosque’s blue dome; 


There folded in his tent of sky 


The star of Persia sleeps at home. 


The Rose her buried Nightingale 


Remembers, faithful all these years! 


Around his grave the winds exhale 


The fragrant sorrow of her tears. 


Sultan and slaves in caravans 


Since Malik Shah have gone their way, 


And ridges in the Kubberstans 
Are their memorials to-day. 
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But from the dust in Omar's tomb 








A Fakir has revived a Kose, 


Perchance the old, ancestral bloom 
Of that one by the mosque which blows; 


And from its petals he has caught 


The inspiration Omar knew, 


Who from the stars his wisdom brought,— 
A Persian Rose that drank the dew. 


The Fakir now in dust lies low 


With Omar of the Orient; 


Fitzgerald, shall we call him? No: 


*T was Omar in the Occident! 


AT MIDNIGHT. 


See, yonder, the belfry tower 


That gleams in the moon’s pale light; 


Or is it a ghostly flower 
That dreams in the silent night? 


I listen and hear the chime 
Go quavering o’er the town, 
And out of this flower of Time 
Twelve petals are wafted down. 


THE HARBOR OF DREAMS, 

Only a whispering gale 

Flutters the wings of the boat; 
Only a bird in the vale 

Lends to the silence a note 

Mellow, subdued and remote: 
This is the twilight of peace, 
This is the hour of release, 
Free of all worry and fret, 
Clean of all care and regret, 
When like a bird in its nest 
Fancy lies folded to rest. 


This is the margin of sleep; 
Here let the anchor be cast; 
Here in forgetfulness deep, 
Now that the journey is past, 
Lower the sails from the mast. 
Here is the bay of content, 
Heaven and earth interblent; 
Here is the haven that lies 
Close to the gates of surprise; 
Here all like Paradise seems,— 
Here is the harbor of dreams. 


THE SKY-SHIP. 


In the soft wind that blows, 
Yon cloud-ship of the sky 
Spreads a white sail and throws 

A shadow where [I lie. 


And with my dream is blent 

A breath of spice and gums 
Out of the Orient, 

Betraying whence she comes. 


Unto a land remote 
To fill its rich bazaars 
Sails this Arabian boat 
Amid the island stars, 


And in yon harbor calm 

Of heaven’s ocean blue, 
Empties her freight of balm 
The twilight’s fragrant dew! 



















VANITY FAIR: 
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It is permissible to wonder who reads the guide- 
books to conversation and etiquette which are 
turned out by arbiters of fashion every year. There 
must be a demand on the part of people who are 
seriously in quest of enlightenment; for, although 
these works are occasionally amusing to the gen- 
eral reader, they cannot depend mainly on_ his 
patronage. Moreover, they are not written by the 
practitioners of “comic copy’; they have a gravity 
of tone which befits the social importance of the 
theme; and they are distinguished, as a rule, by in- 
timate knowledge of the usages of “society.” It is 
this knowledge which produces the effect of un- 
conscious satire. A new volume called The Art of 
Conversing has no literary merit; the author does 
not possess even an elementary sense of humor; and 
yet we have a picture of life which might almost be 
described as more subtle and searching in its irony 
than the Book of Snobs. The vapid inanity of what 
passes for conversation in polite circles, the small 
subterfuges of the social miscellany which is “at 
home,” gives dinners and dances, and runs down 
into the country for a couple of days, could not be 
better portrayed by a consummate artist. In one of 
Mr. Pinero’s farces, some of the ‘“dramatis persone” 
are driven by a fire in the dead of the night to the 
the morning one of 


house of a neighbor; and in 
the refugees, with a broken ornament under her 
arm, plaintively remarks, “How awkward it is to 
break a bust in the house of a comparative 
stranger!” This agony of etiquette must be the 
dread of every serious student of The Art of Con- 
versing. He or she is doomed to spend much of the 
day, and not a little of the night, amongst compara- 
tive strangers; for people “in society” rarely have 
the time or the inclination to know one another well, 
and the whole scheme of intercourse depends upon 
the exchange of the smallest ideas in the thinnest of 
verbal artifices. 

Lack of intelligence, says our author blandly, is 
the chief reason why “society” finds conversation so 
difficult. Apparently there are people who need to 
be told that a certain kind of address should be met 
with “Really!” “Indeed!” and “Oh, yes!” You 
might suppose that any talking animal above the 
intelligence of a parrot would make these valuable 
observations spontaneously; but it is clear that, 
without a course of study, many ladies “in society” 
will find themselves speechless. Take the case of 
the hostess in a new house receiving a ceremonious 
call from a neighbor. You might think that she 
would start upon the temperature by instinct. 
People have discussed the heat and cold for so many 
generations that even a baby lisping its first syllables 
ought not to be considered a prodigy if it were to 
hazard this entrancing subject to another baby at 
their first meeting. But the hostess will probably 
be dumb unless she has pondered the text-book, 
which gives her this inspiring lead: “I am afraid 
you find it rather warm here; perhaps you would 
like to sit a little way from the fire?” Why should 
not every visitor and every lady “at home” be 
openly armed with copies of The Art of Conversing, 
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like tourists with Baedeker, and begin the conversa- 
tion with, “Let me see; what is the dialogue for this 
act?) Oh, here we are—page 33”? This frankness 
would rub off the edges of strangeness, and kindle 
any spark of humor that, by rare chance, happened 
to be handy and combustible. But this would never 
do “in society,” that wilderness where the natives 
dwell in shuddering dread of “vulgarity.” There 
may be confidences in the drawing-room about the 
milliner, though the hostess may not say, “Where 
did you get that hat?” because the phrase might be 
reminiscent to somebody of a comic song. But no 
self-respecting woman could confess that her inno- 
cent commentaries on the weather were laboriously 
modelled on The Art of Conversing. . . . 

A certain sprinkling of science may season your 
small talk. The oracle has thoughtfully recognized 
the X-rays. “I am very much interested in hearing 
about the rays. I had my hand put under them. 
The bones appeared to be enormously large; why 
was that, do you think?” This question is said to 
“put an almost ready-made reply into the mouth of 
the companion of the moment.” The bewildered 
student may wonder what it is. If the “bones” are 
feminine, he ought to reply that the X-rays are 
evidently capable of malicious exaggeration; but 
even if this obvious compliment came to hand 
“ready-made,” would it not be regarded by the lady 
as a transgression of-the rules of the game? She 
might be tempted to retort, “You are forgetting the 
copybook!” 

Growth of Caste in the United States, J. E. Chamberlin, Nineteenth Century 

In the United States there is nothing national 
about the upper grade of society. The official so- 
ciety of Washington is a thing quite apart from the 
“Society” of New York or Boston, and has merely 
accidental relations with it. American “Society” 
consists of a number of local circles, each uncon- 
trolled by any force above or below it, whose mem- 
bers may be said to nominate their own successors. 
Public distinction establishes no claim for even 
momentary admission to it. The separate circles 
may be as close corporations as their members wish, 
drawing their lines as sharply as they will. Once 
firmly founded, a social set so utterly uncontrolled 
may be as exclusive and self-perpetuating as the 
College of Cardinals, ; 

How was our. fashionable society formed? 
Clearly, it was supplied with a nucleus by a tradi- 
tion that certain families of more or less inherited 
wealth had always occupied a superior position in 
the community; to this nucleus have been added 
from time to time certain other families who for a 
sufficient period, by no means determinable, have 
been habitually associated with the indubitably 
“old” ones in their social pleasures and solemnities, 
and who are rich enough to give the entertainments 
in which the members of the little set are gathered 
and, in a way, numbered. If from time to time the 
ranks of this society are recruited, the recruiting is 
done, I believe, so far as people living in the same 
town are concerned, by the admission of some 
family of wealth which has undergone a sort of pro- 
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bation satisfactory to those who are already mem- 
bers of the circle. Bachelors are found in the circle, 
of course, and are admitted to it, but there must 
have been a satisfactory family behind them some- 
where; they scarcely come into permanent member- 
ship as individual raw recruits. In Boston, at least, 
people who are definitely outside the circle can 
hardly hope to get into it in their own persons; but 
they often cherish a hope of getting their children 
into it. There the key of fashionable society has 
been, it is said, found in the admission of children 
to a certain dancing class; so that women have been 
known to spend the energy of years, with an almost 
incredible amount of careful cultivation of appear- 
ances and diplomatic improvement of acquaint- 
ances, to obtain admission for their children to a 
class which met at a certain hall at five o’clock, 
rather than to one which met at the same hall, with 
the same master, at four o’clock. The victory of 
this admission won at last, the children might some 
time, if all subsequent endeavor went well, and espe- 
cially if each one were married to a person who had 
reached at least the same round in the ladder of 
social ascent, hope to be enrolled in the list of the 
most select circle. Very likely even then the parents 
would but hang on the remotest verge of society, 
appearing at certain “functions,” but being excluded 
as completely as ever from the more or less official 
lists that occasionally come before the public. But 
the position attained for the children would be 
definite enough, and with difficulty forfeited, so long 
as the new family retained its wealth. 

Some considerable degree of wealth, or at least 
of access to ready money, is essential to more than 
latent membership in the circle, for, though it is far 
from being a company of the millionaires of the 
United States—many more millionaires being found 
outside it than within it—some wealth is necessary, 
as I have said, for the entertainments which are to 
a considerable extent the constitution of this grade 
of society. The members of society are not the only 
persons who appear at its entertainments. Those 
who belong to the set are not content with seeing 
merely the members of their own and one another’s 
families on all occasions. Certain receptions of 
some of them are quite “miscellaneous.” But in- 
variable invitations ticket the member of the set; and 
certain social ceremonies in the course of a year 
quite rigidly shut out all resident persons who do 
not belong to “Society,” performing thus a function 
analogous to that of the round-up on the Western 
plains, at which all cattle which are found not to 
bear the brand of a certain establishment are sum- 
marily excluded. 

This sifting process, together with the jealousy 
of new-comers, keeps each local circle down to a 
small number. One of the members of fashionable 
society in New York, who was sometimes quoted as 
an authority on matters connected with its usages 
and its enrolment, said a few years ago that society 
in New York did not consist of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty families. Probably no local set of the 
exclusive sort is larger than this, although the size 
of the town has extremely little to do with the size 
of this circle. I am credibly told that in Chicago, 
society does not in strictness include more than forty 
families, and that these families are poor, as com- 
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pared with thousands of commercial people outside 
the circle. If the teeming and shifting life of a new 
and great city like Chicago, where society of any 
sort had no existence until late in the present cen- 
tury, and where enormous fortunes have been con- 
tinually making, should not only repeat but accentu- 
ate the exclusive conditions found in the old cities 
of the East, with many millionaire families below 
striving to get into the select upper circle, the case 
would be peculiarly instructive as to the tendency of 
social hankerings to neutralize democratic condi- 
tions in politics and democratic influences in com- 
merce and daily affairs. 

sut to establish completely the significance of 
this state of things anywhere, it would first be neces- 
sary to ascertain whether it were true that the 
majority of people outside this supposed socially 
highest circle were engaged, either purposely or not, 
in an attempt to work themselves along through the 
social grades which have their apex in such a circle. 
This can be ascertained only by means of such ob- 
servation as individuals who have chosen to study 
such social phenomena may give the subject. It is 
hardly a question that can be answered by statistics, 
since social ambition, though a tremendous force in 
life, is outside the field of the census enumerator. 
Observers are likely to be interested and partial, and 
as yet authorities on the subject scarcely have any 
existence. And yet, so far as America is concerned, 
any candid person who has lived an active life, so- 
cial in the broad sense, who has not been content to 
spend his existence in the community in which he 
was born, and who in various places has been stu- 
dious of social phenomena, may contribute dafa 
which will help to answer the question. 
Social details are of importance, if, taken with other 
facts, they point to a prospect of an eventual tri- 
umph of a social arrangement founded on caste over 
a democratic impulse which had a highly favorable 
opportunity for its development. Caste questions 
form the theme of plays and romances, but 
they are seldom studied by economists. It 
seems to me that serious data concerning them 
are worthy of presentation. In America we 
concern ourselves much with the “dangerous ele- 
ments,” with anarchistic sentiments which are sup- 
posed to have been imported into our great cities 
from Europe, and hear much about the division of 
society into two great camps of rich and poor, a divi- 
sion which is supposed to rest on legislation which 
favors the rich; but we hear little about the perfectly 
voluntary growth of caste feeling, though I should 
count this really a more important matter, because 
more inveterate in human thought and much further 
beyond the reach of legislation. It is a thing which 
general prosperity does not check, but rather stimu- 
lates, by bringing a greater number of persons 
within the range of social ambition; the accumula- 
tion of even a small amount of wealth in a family 
kindles to white heat the desire for progression to- 
ward the charmed upper circle. And it is a thing 
which is so peculiarly voluntary, and apparently so 
inevitably the outgrowth of the organization of so- 
ciety on the basis of the family, that the yery people 
whom we hear vaguely lamenting the social stratifi- 
cation as contrary to the principles of the Fourth of 
July orations, are doing their utmost to assist it. 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Pe ON ioc csiccdsiveccaceuscnseoees Thomas Bailey Aldrich .....cccccccccesccceces soeve Atlantic Monthly 
i II. 
I little know or care It’s little that I mind 
If the blackbird on the bough How the blossoms, pink or white, 
Is filling all the air At every touch of wind 
With his soft crescendo now; Fall a-trembling with delight; 
For she is gone away, For in the leafy lane, 
And when she went she took Beneath the garden boughs, 
The springtime in her look, And through the silent house 
The peachblow on her cheek, One thing alone I seek, 
The laughter from the brook, Until she come again 
The blue from out the May—- The May is not the May, 
And what she calls a week And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day! Is forever and a day! 
PET SIP ITE CN inncicncaccsnsededsvectcotnsssectnconseene SR ee nt RET eee John Trotwood Moore * 


(In the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Building, at the Tennessee Centennial, among the war 
relics, is a diary, and, resting upon it the daguerreotype of a beautiful young woman with a sweet face, and glad 
yet sad look in her dark brown eyes. Underneath is this card: “Picture and diary taken from a dead Union sol- 
dier’s pocket on the battlefield of Gaines’ Mill. The lady who loaned these relics will be glad to have information 
concerning them, as she desires to return them to his relatives if they can be found. Found June 27, 1862. The 
name ‘Chas. E. Loring’ appears on the fly-leaf of the diary.’’) 


O glad eyes, O sad eyes, 

Look ye still across the years 

For the soldier true who wore the blue 
And marched away in tears? 

And marched away in tears, sweet maid, 
Thy kiss upon his cheek— 

O glad eyes, O sad eyes— 

O the grief that may not speak! 


Bright lay the lance of sunset on bayonet and belt: 

“Dear native land, good-night—good-night—the shadows ‘round thee melt. 
The shadows ‘round thee melt, and mists have crept within mine eyes 
The first gray clouds to dim the light from out my childhood skies. 
Farewell the farm, farewell the field, farewell, O mother mine. 

The home amid the fleckings of the honey-suckle vine— 
But hark to the fife’s fierce music! O tears, why will ye blind me? 
A kerchief waved—a little hand—the girl I left behind me.” 


O glad eyes, O sad eyes, 

Wait ye still the long years through 
For news of one who shouldered gun 
And marched away in blue? 

And marched away in blue, sweet maid, 
Thy picture o’er his heart— 

O glad eyes, O sad eyes— 

O the tears that may not start! 


Gaines’ Mill and morning: Porter’s guns hurl througiithe lifting gloom 
A challenge from the lips of death back to the teeth of doom. 

A challenge from the lips of death—and Stonewall answers it 

As gray wave echoes answer from the black-rock’s caverned pit. 

They reel—they roar—they thunder o’er the long lank waves of gray, 
They cool their red lips in its spume, their hot breath in its spray— 

And one died at his guns beneath his country’s flag that day. 


O sad eyes, forever sad eyes, 
Look no more the long years through, 
For news of one who shouldered gun 
And marched away in blue. 
Dead in an unknown grave, sweet maid, 
Thy kiss upon his cheek— 
O sad eyes, forever sad eyes— 
O the grief that may not speak! 

3 


*Contributed to Current Literature. The following is an extract from a letter received by the Editors from Mr. 
Moore, and which has been answered, according the permission desired: “‘The management of the Tenessee Cen- 
tennial desire to have the poem, The Grief That May Not Speak, lately accepted by your magazine, reproduced on 
a card and hung near the daguerreotype mentioned among the Centennial war relics. Proper credit, of course, will 
be given Current Literature. Kindly advise me whether I may allow them to do ¢o.—John Trotwood Moore.” 
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a ee Charles G. D. Roberts...........e000- Independent 


Haunted 


O Thou who hast beneath Thy hand 
The dark foundations of the land,— 
The motion of whose ordered thought 
An instant universe hath wrought,— 


Who hast within Thine equal heed 
The rolling sun, the ripening seed, 
The azure of the speedwell’s eye, 
The vast solemnities of sky,— 


Who hear’st no less the feeble note 
Of one small bird’s awakening throat, 
Than that unnamed, tremendous chord 
Arcturus sounds before his Lord,— 


More sweet to Thee than all acclaim 
Of storm and ocean, stars and flame, 
In favor more before Thy face 

Than pageantry of time and space, 


The worship and the service be 

Of him thou madest most like Thee,— 
Who in his nostrils hath Thy breath 
Whose spirit is the lord of death! 


besesa Edward 8. Van Zile.......The Dreamers (F. Tennyson Neely) 
One day, alas, I lost my youth, 
I know not when or how; 
I only know I had it once, 
And cannot find it now. 


But sometimes in the winter 
I feel it in the air, 

And when the snowflakes kiss my face 
It seems to touch me there. 


Then in the spring the breezes 
That wander from the South, 

With warm caresses laden, 
Seek youth upon my mouth. 


And, oh, the summer sunbeams 
That make the roses blush,— 

They stir my blood and linger 
To bid my wan cheeks flush. 


My youth? I lost it long ago, 
But of this fact I boast: 

It may be dead, but, surely, T 
Am haunted by its ghost. 


The Child Musician,........2++ astemne Austin Dobson........ idubedcnal Poems 


He had played for his lordship’s levee, 

He had played for her ladyship’s whim— 
Till the poor little head grew heavy, 

And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright— 
And they said—too late—“‘He is weary— 
He shall rest for, at least—to-night.” 


But at dawn when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


*Twas a string of his violoncello— 
And they heard him stir in his bed, 

“Moke room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God—” was the last he said. 


ee Richard Henry Stoddard,........... The False Astrologer 


We know what is, but what will be 
We know not, no one ever knew; 
The gods themselves cannot foresee 
(If gods there be) what men may do. 
Prophecies are arrows shot in the dark 
At an unseen mark. 
If they miss it, we let them go, 
If they hit it, as sometimes they will 
When the night winds thither blow, 
We magnify the skill 
Of the hand that held the bow. 
The only thing we know 
Is that we live and die, 
Not the inscrutable why! 
Poor puppets of crumbling clay, 
The world goes round and round 
And we go with it—here to-day— 
To-morrow underground. 


After Long Years.......... Margaret E. Sangster......... Harper's Magazine 


Dear, whom I would not know 
If I passed you on the street, 
So long and long and long ago 
Are the days when we used to meet, 


You may be glad to hear 
That somewhere out of the blue 

Come vague sweet dreams that bring you near, 
That I often think of you; 


That now and then I thrill 
At a rustle in the dark; 

That I start as the wind sweeps over the hill, 
As I see the fire-fly’s spark. 


Somebody stepped on my grave? 
Or somebody slipped out of yours? 

I cannot tell! There are ghosts that crave 
A bit of the love that endures. 


Youth and GIGW ..ccocsssvesceess Stephon PRM Ne. ..20scccccceves Spectator 


As yet I have known no sorrow; very sweet 
This murmuring summer life has been to me; 
My days like lilies under water stir, 

And God has sheltered me from his own wind; 
The darling of his breezes have I been. 
Some he creates to grow, and not to strive, 
Nor ever to suffer, merely to be sweet, 

The favorites of his rain. My life has been 
The history of a flower in the air, 

Liable but to breezes and to Time, 

As rich and purposeless as is the rose: 

My simple doom is to be beautiful. 

Yet as to one inland, that dreameth lone, 
Sea-faring men, with their sea-weary eyes 
Round the inn-fire tell of some foreign land; 
So aged men, much tossed about in life, 
Have told me of that country, far Sorrow. 
How many goodly barks at anchor lie 
Within her ports; and even to me indeed 
Hath a sea-rumor through the night been borne. 
And I myself remember, and have heard 

Of men who did believe, women that loved. 
That were unhappy long, and now are dead; 
With wounds that no eternity can close, 
Life had so marked them; or of others, who 
Panted toward their end, and came on death 
Even as sobbing runners breast the tape. 
And most I remember, of all human things, 
My mother; often as a child I pressed 

My face against her cheek, and felt her tears, 
Till my own eyes grew ignorantly wet. 

But unto me Sorrow is yet far-off. 
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Robert Lee, The Man.,.Henry A, White, .Lee and the Southern Confederacy * 
HOW LEE CAME TO JOIN THE SECESSIONISTS. 

President Lincoln’s call for an army to subdue the 
Southern states found Colonel R. E. Lee at Arling- 
ton. After the execution of John Brown he had re- 
mained in Washington until midwinter. From army 
headquarters, February 9, came the order assign- 
ing him to the command of the Military Department 
of Texas. From February 20, 1860, the day when 
he assumed command at San Antonio, until Febru- 
ary 13, 1861, the day when he laid down his author- 
ity at Fort Mason and repaired to Washington at 
the call of the Secretary of War, Lee was occupied 
with the passing excitements and monotony of fron- 
tier garrison life. 

January 23, 1861, he wrote in these terms to his 
son: 

“The South, in my opinion, has been aggrieved by 
the acts of the North. I feel the aggression, and am 
willing to take every proper step for redress. But 
I can anticipate no greater calamity for the coun- 
try than a dissolution of the Union. It would be an 
accumulation of all the evils we complain of, and I 
am willing to sacrifice everything but honor for its 
preservation. Secession is nothing but revolution. 
The framers of our Constitution never exhausted so 
much labor, wisdom and forbearance in its forma- 
tion, and surrounded it with so many guards and 
securities, if it was intended to be broken by every 
member of the Confederacy at will.” 

After the witndrawal of Texas from the Union, 
Lee was recalled to Washington. As he passed 
through San Antonio, February 16, he saw the Fed- 
eral troops march out of the place and the public 
property handed over to the commissioners repre- 
senting the convention of the people of Texas. 

As Lee entered his home, his heart was full of 
love for the old Union which his father had helped 
to establish. He did not believe in secession as a 
legal method for the redress of grievances. As to 
slavery, he said that “if he owned all the negroes in 
the South, he would gladly yield them up for the 
preservation of the Union.” But he also loved his 
own people and his native state, and for Virginia, 
first and last, he was ready to sacrifice property and 
life itself. At Arlington, therefore, he kept anxious 
watch during the first forty days of President Lin- 
coln’s administration. 

April 18, Francis P. Blair, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lincoln, came to offer Lee the command of the 
proposed army of invasion. Lee thus described the 
interview: 

“After listening to his remarks I declined the 
offer, stating, as candidly and courteously as 1 could, 
that, though opposed to secession and deprecating 
war, I could take no part in an invasion of the 
Southern states. 

“T went directly from the interview with Mr. 
Blair to the office of General Scott, told him of the 
proposition that had been made to me, and my de- 
cision. Upon reflection after returning home, I 


* From Heroes of the Nations Series, Robert E. Lee, 
and the Southern Confederacy, by H.A.White. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, publishers; cloth, $1.50. 





concluded that I ought no longer to retain any com- 
mission I held in the United States army, and on 
the second morning thereafter I forwarded my res- 
ignation to General Scott. 

“At the time I hoped that peace would have been 
preserved—that some way would be found to save 
the country from the calamities of war; and I then 
had no other intention than to pass the remainder 
of my life as a private citizen. 

“Two days afterward, on the invitation of the 
Governor of Virginia, I repaired to Richmond, 
found that the convention then in session had passed 
the ordinance withdrawing the state from the Union, 
and accepted the commission of commander of its 
forces, which was tendered me. These are the sim- 
ple facts of the case.” 

April 20 Colonel Lee sent to General Scott his 
official resignation, adding that 

“It would have been presented at once, but for 
the struggle it has cost me to separate myself from 
a service to which I have devoted the best years of 
my life, and all the ability I possessed. During the 
whole of that time—more than a quarter of a century 





-—I have experienced nothing but kindness from my 


superiors, and a most cordial friendship from my 
comrades.” 
ANECDOTES OF LEE. 


One of Lee’s aides, W. H. Taylor, relates this in- 
cident: 

“He had a great dislike to reviewing army com- 
munications; this was so thoroughly appreciated by 
me that I would never present a paper for his action 
unless it was of decided importance and of a nature 
to demand his judgment and decision. On one oc- 
casion, when an audience had not been asked of 
him for several days, it became necessary to have 
one. The few papers requiring his action were sub- 
mitted. He was not in a very pleasant humor; 
something irritated him, and he manifested his ill 
humor by a little nervous twist or jerk of the neck 
and head peculiar to himself, accompanied by some 
harshness of manner. This was perceived by me, 
and I hastily concluded that my efforts to save him 
annoyance were not appreciated. In disposing of 
some cases of a vexatious character matters reached 
a climax; he became really worried, and, forgetting 
what was:due to my superior, I petulantly threw 
the paper down at my side and gave evident signs 
of anger. Then in a perfectly calm and measured 
tone of voice, he said, ‘Colonel Taylor, when I lose 
my temper don’t you let it make you angry.’ ” 


AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


Lee stood in the midst of his men upon the crest, 
unmindful of the Federal shells. His presence added 
inspiration to his gunners, and the fire of en- 
thusiasm leaped from heart to heart, as the beloved 
leader passed in view. Alexander heard him say: “It 
is well war is so terrible, or we would grow too fond 
of it.” 

AT GETTYSBURG. 


Colonel Fremantle, of the English army, an 
eye-witness, thus describes the Confederate leader: 
“General Lee was perfectly sublime. He was 
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engaged in rallying and encouraging the broken 
troops, and was riding about, a little in front of the 
wood, quite alone—the whole of his staff being en- 
gaged in a similar manner farther to the rear. His 
face,whichisalways placid and cheerful, did not show 
signs of the slightest disappointment, care or an- 
noyance, and he was addressing to every soldier he 
met a few words of encouragement, such as: ‘All 
this will come right in the end; we'll talk it over 
afterward; but in the meantime all good men must 
rally.’ He spoke to all the wounded men 
that passed him, and the slightly wounded he ex- 
horted to bind up their hurts and ‘take a musket’ 
in this emergency. Very few failed to answer his 
appeal, and I saw badly wounded men take off their 
hats and cheer him. 

“General Wilcox now came up to him, and in 
very depressed tones of annoyance and vexation, 
explained the state of his brigade. But General Lee 
immediately shook hands with him and said, in a 
cheerful manner: ‘Never mind, General, all this 
has been my fault. It is I that have lost this fight, 
and you must help me out of it the best way you 
can.’ In this manner did General Lee, wholly ig- 
noring self and position, encourage and reanimate 
his somewhat dispirited troops, and magnanimously 
take upon his own shoulders the whole weight of the 
repulse. It was impossible to look at him, or to 
listen to him, without feeling the strongest admira- 
tion.” 

HE OFFERS TO RESIGN. 

Under the stress of complaints from the public 
press, General Lee, on August 8, wrote in part, as 
follows to President Davis: 

“ . . Everything points to the advantages to 
be deriv ed from a new commander, and I the more 
anxiously urge the matter upon Your Excellency 
from my belief that a younger and abler man than 
myself can readily be obtained. I know that he will 
have as gallant and brave an army as ever existed to 
second his efforts, and it would be the happiest day 
of my life to see at its head a worthy leader—one 
that would accomplish more than I can perform and 
all that I have wished. I hope Your Excellency 
will attribute my request to the true reason—the de- 
sire to serve my country and to do all in my power 
to insure the success of her righteous cause.” 

IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The thunder of Poague’s guns shakes the very 
earth. Lee rides forward to meet the head of Field’s 
division. “What boys are these?” he asks. “Texas 
boys,” is the quick reply from the brigade that 
once followed Hood, but is now led by Gregg. The 
light of battle is shining in his deep, luminous eyes 
as he calls out, “My Texas boys, you must charge.” 
The Confederates go fairly wild when they see 
before them the gray-bearded man with the gray 
slouch hat. The voices of the eight hundred Texans 
are hoarse with joy, and their blood catches fire as 
they hear Lee himself give the order to charge. 
Ragged caps fly into the air as the veterans rend the 
sky with their wild yell. Then the line of battle is 
formed, they advance beyond the batteries against 
Hancock. Immediately behind the line rides Lee to 
direct the charge in person. “Charge, boys,” is 


Lee’s deep, thrilling call as he advances into the 
thickest of the fight. 


Suddenly the men divine his 
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desperate purpose, and they begin to shout, “Go 
back, General Lee—Marse Robert, go back.” Then 
the artillerymen whom Lee has passed respond with 
the answering call, “Come back, come back, Gen- 
eral Lee.” Lee rides onward, waving his old gray 
hat, but the very heavens are rent with the cry, “Lee 
to the rear! Lee to the rear!” A tall, lank, ragged 
Texas sergeant moves from the ranks, seizes the 
bridle rein and turns Traveler’s head to the rear. A 
look of disappointment crosses the face of General 
Lee, but he yields. A last earthly salute the entire 
line wave to their leader, and forward they sweep 
to meet the advancing foe. 

LEE AND HIS NEWSPAPER CRITICS, 


To the Hon. B. H. Hill, of Georgia, Lee made 
these remarks: 

“We made a great mistake, Mr. Hill, in the be- 
ginning of our struggle, and I fear, in spite of all 
we can do, it will prove to be a fatal mistake. In the 
beginning we appointed all our worst generals to 
command the armies, and all our best generals to 
edit the newspapers. As you know, I have planned 
some campaigns and quite a number of battles. I 
have given the work all the care and thought I 
could, and sometimes, when my plans were com- 
pleted, as far as I could see they seemed to be per- 
fect. But when I have fought them through I have 
discovered defects, and occasionally wondered I did 
not see some of the defects in advance. When it 
was all over I found by reading a newspaper that 
these best editor-generals saw all the defects plainly 
from the start. Unfortunately, they did not com- 
municate their knowledge to me until it was too 
late.” 





HIS SURRENDER. 


On the morning of the 9th, when he found Grant’s 
infantry in his front, a great sadness fell upon Lee as 
he said: “There is nothing left but to go to General 
Grant, and I would rather die a thousand deaths.” 
The soldier-spirit within him longed for the soldier’s 
death. ‘How easily I could get rid of this, and be 
at rest,” he said. “I have only to ride along the line 
and all will be over. But it is our duty to live. What 
will become of the women and children of the 
South, if we are not here to protect them?” His sad- 
ness was lighted up with a faint touch of humor at 
his own personal display when he arrayed himself 
in a new Confederate uniform and rode to the 
McLean house to hand over his army to Grant. The 
latter manifested no spirit of exultation; he cour- 
teously yielded the horses to the Confederate privates 
who owned them, and apportioned provisions to 
Lee’s army from the captured Confederate railway 
train. 

Among the Confederate soldiers themselves there 
had been scarcely a thought of surrender. When 
they saw their beloved leader riding back from the 
place of negotiation, their grief was wellnigh un- 
speakable. "They halted his horse and gathered in 
clusters about him. Tears were running down every 
cheek as the grim, ragged veterans came up to 
wring his hand. Only sobs were heard or prayers 
uttered in broken words calling down the benedic- 
tions of heaven upon Lee. The tears in his own 
eyes formed his answer to the agony of his men. 
He could only say in a tone that trembled with sor- 
row, “Men, we have fought through the war to- 
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gether. I have done the best I could for you. My 
heart is too full to say more.” 
HIS LAST WORDS. 

September 28, 1870, after a day of arduous labors, 
he stood at his table to ask God’s blessing upon the 
evening meal. Not a syllable fell from his lips and 
he sank into a chair. The pain in the chest had well- 
nigh completed its fatal work. The heart of the en- 
tire people of the South ascended to heaven with 
the petition that his days might be prolonged. But 
he knew that the end was at hand. His mind was 
clear and the look of peace was upon his face. In 
the closing hours the great spirit, like that of the 
dying Jackson, seemed to visit again the field of bat- 
tle. His last words were these: ‘Tell Hill he must 
come up!” 








Man and Beast, An Arabic Legend......M. Febre...... International Magazine 
The lion, king of beasts, superb and generous, 

had been killed, leaving his lioness and cub behind 

him to honor his memory and perpetuate his race. 

This noble scion burned with a desire to travel 
over the world. 

“Why,” asked his mother, covering him with 
caresses, “why do you wish to leave me? Are you 
not happy here? Take care, my child; beyond these 
vast solitudes that make your empire you will meet 
among other dangers the most terrible of all our 
enemies, he who made you an orphan—that formid- 
able being they call man!” 

At last, tired of this eternal warning, and taking 
council of his courage alone, the young heir to the 
kingdom of beasts, took leave of his mother one day, 
saying: 

“T fear nothing; I am young and strong; I am as 
brave as my father was before me, and if I see this 
creature called man—well—he shall see me!” 

He departed. 

The first day he perceived an ox in his road. 

“Are you man?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the peaceful creature, chewing his 
cud; “he of whom you speak is my master; he har- 
nesses me to the plow, and if I move too slowly for 
him he urges me on with a steel point with which 
he prods my flesh. It is called a goad, I believe.” 

The cub walked off pensively. 

The next day he saw a horse hobbled in a field. 

“Are you man?” asked the fierce traveler. 

“Oh, no, my lord,” replied the trembling courser. 
“T am his servant; I carry him on my back. When 
I do not go at the speed he desires he belabors my 
flanks with a sort of star-shaped wheel covered with 
pointed blades.” 

Shaking his mane fiercely, the young lion re- 
sumed his course, gnashing his teeth and asking 
himself in impotent rage, who this being could be, 
who made all things submit to his caprice, his force, 
his will! 

A short time after that he came to India, where he 
met an animal of enormous size, who seemed gifted 
with indomitable strength. 

“This time I cannot be mistaken,” he said, ap- 
proaching it. “You are man, are you not?” 

“You are indeed wrong. I am an elephant, and 
he whose name you have just spoken is my lord and 
master. I carry him on my back when he hunts the 
tiger, and—see what confidence he has in me—he 
leaves me often to keep guard over his little ones.” 
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On hearing these words the young lion hurried 
on, more and more perplexed. 

Suddenly a hollow sound, occurring at regular in- 
tervals, startled him from his reverie. The noise 
seemed to come from the depth of the wood. 

He advanced and saw a great oak tree in a clear- 
ing, tottering to the ground, felled by an instrument 
in the hands of a being whom the lion did not at first 
even notice. Addressing himself to the tree, he 
asked: 

“Are you man?” 

“No,” replied the giant oak, sinking slowly down; 
“I am dying of the blows his hands have rained 
upon me.” 

Then for the first time the cub deigned to look at 
the being of whom the oak had spoken. But at the 
sight of a creature so paltry and frail he roared dis- 
dainfully: 

“How can this be? Is it you my mother fears so, 
and of whom she warned me? Was it one of you 
who dared approach my father? Is it you from 


2? 


whom they have told me to flee? 

“It is I,” replied the woodman simply. 

“But you, poor creature, you are feebleness itself! 
My name alone should make you pale with fear, and 
I could bring you to earth with one blow of my 
paw.” 

Not deigning to respond at first, the man cut a 
deep gash in the trunk of the dying tree, and turn- 
ing to the young lion said: 

“IT seem feeble to you. Look at this oak tree; 
straight and tall, and full of pride in its mighty 
strength; nevertheless it is felled to earth; you see 
what my hands can do! As to your name, it does 
not frighten me; I know one more terrible than 
that—suffering, poverty! Your cry is less dreadful 
to me than that of my beast when it calls for bread. 
It is not my feeble muscle with which I conquer you, 
itis mind! That makes me your master! 

“You doubt it still? Put your paw in the groove 
if you dare,” he added, pointing to the crack he held 
open with his axe. 

At the words, “if you dare,” the lion obeyed with- 
out hesitation. The woodsman tore away his axe, 
still wet with the sap of the forest giant, and the 
whelp was a prisoner. 

“Well—and now; am I man?” asked the woods- 
man gravely. “Am I your master?” 

Crushed by such boldness the lion bent his head 
in silence to acknowledge his, defeat. As soon as 
he was liberated, he stretched himself on the moss, 
and began sorrowfully to lick his bleeding paw. The 
man bent over the vanquished beast and bathed the 
wound carefully, then went on his way, his axe 
swung over his shoulder, without saying a word or 
even turning his head. 

The lion followed him with his eyes until he was 
lost to sight. Filled with shame, his confidence in 
his power and courage shaken—two great tears 
dimmed his eyes, and raising himself wearily, he 
made his way slowly back to the desert. From that 
day a lion has kriown it is useless to attack a brave 


man. 
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Thomas Ingoldsby ....... Richard Harris Barham 
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Roman Remains at Arles.........+++ Charles W. Wood........... The Argosy 

On the north and east sides of the town you still 
see the Roman ramparts, below which the tree-lined 
boulevards of modern days have been placed. It is 
within these boulevards that the nucleus of the town 
exists; all that is modern; tortuous, narrow, ill-paved 
streets that make walking a pilgrimage; streets not 
too savory; not too well kept; unhealthy; gloomy 
and depressing by day, badly lighted by night. But 
Arles can afford this, for the sake of the gems it 
possesses; the wonderful Roman remains that come 
upon one with such astonishing abruptness and sur- 
prise. You turn the corner of a narrow, crooked 
street, and suddenly there breaks upon you the 
startling view of the magnificent amphitheater. Be- 
fore turning that corner you were in all the prosaic 
element of the nineteenth century. In the twinkling 
of an eye you are transported to the very beginning 
of the Christian era. This is the largest amphi- 
theater in France, and so far the most famous, but 
not so perfectly preserved as that of Nimes. It rises 
gigantically against the blue sky, a building 500 
yards round, with two stories of sixty arches, the 
lower Doric, the upper Corinthian. There is a tower 
at three of the four points of the compass, but the 
coping stone has crumbled away, giving the build- 
ing the picturesque appearance of a semi-ruin. Yet 
it is no ruin, and may defy the ages to come. Enor- 
mous blocks of stone piled one upon the other are 
kept together without cement by the strength of 
their own weight and by splendor of construction. 
There are five massive corridors, and in the days of 
past glory forty-three tiers of seats made it possible 
for 25,000 to 30,000 spectators to view the games 
and bull-fights. 


A Paragraph of Alaskan Statistics............secceeeees Walsenburg Cactus 
Alaska is two and one-half times as large as 


Texas. It is eighteen times as large as all New 
England. It is as large as the South, inéluding 
Texas. It is as large as all the states east of the 


Mississippi and north of the Ohio, including Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. It makes San Francisco 
east of our center. Its coast line is 26,000 miles. 
It has the highest mountain in North America. (But 
one—Popocatapetl—in Mexico.) It has the only 
forest-covered glacier in the world. The Treadwell 
is one of the greatest gold mines. It has the best 
yellow cedar in the world. It has the greatest seal 
fisheries. It has the greatest salmon fisheries. It 
has cod banks that beat Newfoundland. It has the 


largest river in the world. (?) A man _ stand- 
ing on a bank of the Yukon 150 miles from 
its mouth cannot see the other bank. The 


Yukon is twenty miles wide 700 miles from its 
mouth. With its tributaries it is navigable 2,500 
miles. It is larger than the Danube. It is larger 
than the La Plata. It is larger than the Orinoco. 
It discharges one-third more water than the Mis- 
sissippi. The water is fresh fifteen miles from its 
mouth. It has probably more gold in its basin than 
any other river. Its color is beautifully blue to its 
junction with the White River, 1,100 miles above its 
mouth. 
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I Br oki cb ecisctesescnsctvcccciceceenvccesees Temple Bar 


Living as I did alone in a bungalow out in the 
country, the prospect of solitary confinement in it 
was not enticing. So I thought of my promise to 
some kind neighbors, the general commanding the 
troops and his wife, to go to them in case a hurri- 
cane came on. I hastily packed up a few things and 
sallied forth into the already shrieking tempest, fol- 
lowed by two of my Hindu servants with the impe- 
dimenta. We had only a few hundred yards to go, 
and, although the wind had not yet reached hurricane 
force, it was difficult to keep one’s feet during the 
gusts. Many times we had to crouch down and 
hold on to each other; whilst the water ran over our 
ankles along the road. The leaves were beginning 
to fly and the branches to creak and crash; while not 
a living thing was in sight, except a few scared Cre- 
oles securing their hurricane shutters. My host and 
hostess were already barricaded in their commodi- 
ous house, and gladly welcomed me, for, early as it 
was, I was expected. , 

At night all the furies from the lower regions ap- 
peared to have been let loose to scream at every 
angle and gable, as if striving to find an entrance 
and overwhelm us beneath a mass of ruins. Not- 
withstanding their protecting shutters outside, every 
window rattled and banged until it seemed as if 
nothing could prevent them being hurled from their 
fittings by the raging elements. At first I dared not 
undress, expecting every moment to have to rush 
out of the house to escape premature burial; so I 
carefully thought out my best line of retreat in case 
of any accident. Many a time I sprang up in bed 
thinking that at last the roof was going; and often 
I could not believe that those trembling and rocking 
walls could withstand the terrific forces beating 
against them. Once a louder crash than usual made 
me start up in terror of apprehension, to find that it 
was only one of the pictures flung from its hold on 
to the floor; so then I went round the room and 
took all the rest off their nails. Fresh discomforts 
were constantly developing. All the mosquitoes of 
the neighborhood had taken refuge in the hot 
stifling air of the house, and armies of them refused 
to be dislodged from the inside of the curtains. 
Every time one stirred a fresh invading host broke 
in, who hid in every nook and cranny, only to be 
destroyed after a tedious search with a candle, at 
the imminent risk of setting the muslin on fire. 
During that awful night the peals of thunder con- 
tinued without intermission, and the incessant light- 
ning showed through the chinks and crevices in the 
shutters, filling the room with a blue glare. Out- 
side, when I dared to peep, there was a weird and 
ghastly light, strong enough to enable me with ease 
to read the smallest print; but the sheets of water, 
thick with branches and leaves, tearing through the 
air, confined the view to a very few yards. 

* * ’” * 

The outside of the house presented a curious 
sight. It was green all over with plastered frag- 
ments of leaves and rubbish, which had been driven 
with such force that they had stuck, as lumps of 
mud do. They had even penetrated the hurricane- 





shutters, and covered the window-panes so thickly 
that we could not see through them. At last the 
rain ceased, and we ventured out, taking care to 
hold on to something solid during the gusts, which 
were still strong enough to throw one down. We 
started to see how some neighbors had fared, and 
met them coming to us on the same errand. An 
unoccupied bachelor pavilion in their garden, which 
had not been properly tied down to its foundations, 
was lying on its side, crushed like a huge packing 
case, and some of its rain-water spouting had been 
driven bodily through the wooden walls. The few 
items of furniture required in a hot climate were 
battered and broken, the bedstead squeezed out of 
all shape, and the clothing and mattress had disap- 
peared altogether. Part of of the washhand-stand 
was found in a banana-grove a few hundred yards 
away, and the dressing-table was smashed into frag- 
ments. I went to look at my own place, and, as far 
as I could discover, no great damage had been done, 
except, of course, to the vegetation in the garden. 
In the verandahs of the house and of the stable were 
crowded a score or two of trembling and shivering 
Hindoos, here called Malabars. Several of them 
came towards me, salaaming low. They told me I 
was their father and their mother—“*Vous mo papa, 
mo mama,” as they had it in their Creole French. 
With tears in their voices they told me how their 
fragile straw huts—cases—had been blown to pieces, 
and their few belongings scattered. For three days 
they had shivered in soaked cotton in my verandahs, 
with nothing to eat but a little horse corn my coach- 
man gave them to chew. A rupee or two bought 
them some rice and dried fish from the Chinaman’s 
shop at the corner, which was just reopening; and 
in a short time they had forgotten their troubles, 
and, like children, were laughing and chattering 
over their food. 

The G s’ house was in a dreadful state. It 
looked as if it had been looted by a marauding army. 
Mrs. G fairly broke down when she saw the 
state of all her treasures; but her husband collected 
six or eight Malabars, and set them to work gather- 
ing up the débris, and had the fragments put into 
the servants’ pavilion, which was intact. A great 
deal was, of course, never recovered, and much was 
spoilt; but it was astonishing how well most of the 
things looked after they were cleaned and dried. 
The house was insured by the landlord, and in a 
month or so was much the same as ever, for it does 
not take long to rebuild a wooden house. 

The sugar-cane fields, with which most of the 
island is covered, looked to be in a terrible state; 
but, strange to say, they did not really suffer very 
much. The canes were mostly laid flat, and some 
broken off; but the deluge of rain and the heat 
which followed gave such a tremendous impulse to 
vegetation that a great deal of the damage was re- 
paired. This was also true of the trees and gardens. 
In a month no one would have known there had 
been such a catastrophe, from the appearance of 
the country. Everything put on a spurt, clothed it- 
self in beautiful fresh green and covered up the scars 
which the storm had made. 





































































An Ancient Japanese Temple. .Lafcadio Hearn. .Gleanings in Buddha Fields * 

The sensation received on passing out of the 
bright, narrow, busy streets of shops into the mould- 
ering courts of Tennoji is indescribable. Even for 
a Japanese I imagine it must be like a sensation of 
the supernatural—a return in memory to the life of 
twelve hundred years ago, to the time of the earliest 
Buddhist mission work in Japan. Symbols of the 
faith, that elsewhere had become for me convention- 
ally familiar, here seemed but half familiar, exotic, 
prototypal; and things never before seen gave me 
the startling notion of a time and place out of exist- 
ing life. As a matter of fact, very little remains of 
the original structure of the temple; parts have been 
burned, parts renovated. But the impression is still 
very peculiar, because the rebuilders and the reno- 
vators always followed the original plans, made by 
some great Korean or Chinese architect. Any at- 
tempt to write of the antique aspect, the queer 
melancholy beauty of the place, would be hopeless. 
To know what Tennoji is, one must see the 
weirdness of its decay—the beautiful neutral tones 
of old timbers, the fading spectral grays and yel- 
lows of wall-surfaces, the eccentricities of disjoint- 
ing, the extraordinary carvings under eaves—carv- 
ings of waves and clouds and dragons and demons, 
once splendid with lacquer and gold, now 
time-whitened by the tint of smoke, and look- 
ing as if about to curl away like smoke and vanish. 
The most remarkable of these carvings belong to a 
fantastic five-storied pagoda, now ruinous; nearly 
all the brazen wind-bells suspended to the angles of 
its tiers of roofs have fallen. Pagoda and temple 
proper occupy a quadrangular court surrounded by 
an open cloister. Beyond are other courts, a Bud- 
dhist school, and an immense pond peopled by tor- 
toises and crossed by a massive stone bridge. There 
are statues and lamps and lions and an enormous 
temple-drum—there are booths for the sale of toys 
and oddities—there are resting places where tea is 
served, and cake-stands where you can buy cakes 
for the tortoises or for a pet deer, which approaches 
the visitor, bowing its sleek head to beg. There is 
a two-storied gateway guarded by huge images of 
the Ni-O,—Ni-O with arms and legs muscled like 
the limbs of kings in the Assyrian sculptures, and 
bodies speckled all over with little balls of white 
paper spat upon them by the faithful. There is an- 
other gateway whose chambers are empty; perhaps 
they once contained images of the Four Deva 
Kings. There are ever so many curious things; but 
I shall only venture to describe two or three of my 
queerest experiences. 

First of all, I found the confirmation of a certain 
suspicion that had come to me as I entered the 
temple precincts—the suspicion that the forms of 
worship were peculiar as the buildings. I can give 
no reason for this feeling; I can only say that, im- 
mediately after passing the outer gate, I had a pre- 
monition of being about to see the extraordinary in 
religion as well as in architecture. And I presently 
saw it in the bell-tower—a two-story Chinese- 
looking structure, where there is a bell called the 
Indo-no-Kané, or Guiding-Bell, because its sounds 
guide the ghosts of children through the dark. The 
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lower chamber of the bell-tower is fitted up as a 
chapel. At the first glance I noticed only that a 
Buddhist service was going on; I saw. tapers burn- 
ing, the golden glimmer of a shrine, incense smok- 
ing, a priest at prayer, women and children kneeling, 
But as I stopped for a moment before the entrance 
to observe the image in the shrine, I suddenly be- 
came aware of the unfamiliar, the astonishing. On 
shelves and stands at either side of the shrine, and 
above it and below it and beyond it, were ranged 
hundreds of children’s ihai, or mortuary tablets, and 
with them thousands of toys; little dogs and horses 
and cows, and warriors and drums and trumpets, and 
pasteboard armor and wooden swords, and dolls'and 
kites and masks and monkeys, and models of boats, 
and baby tea-sets and baby-furniture, and whirligigs 
and comical images of the Gods of Good Fortune— 
toys modern and toys of fashion forgotten—toys 
accumulated through centuries—toys of whole gen- 
erations of dead children. From the ceiling, and 
close to the entrance, hung down a great heavy bell- 
rope, nearly four inches in diameter and of many 
colors—the rope of the Indo-Kané. And that rope 
was made of the bibs of dead children—yellow, blue, 
scarlet, purple bibs, and bibs of all intermediate 
shades. The ceiling itself was invisible—hidden 
from view by hundreds of tiny dresses suspended— 
dresses of dead children. Little boys and girls, 
kneeling or playing’ on the matting beside the priest, 
had brought toys with them, to be deposited in the 
chapel, before the tablet of some lost brother or 
sister. Every moment some bereaved father or 
mother would come to the door, pull the bell-rope, 
throw some copper money on the matting, and 
make a prayer. Each time the bell sounds, some 
little ghost is believed to hear—perhaps even to find 
its way back for one more look at loved toys and 
faces. The plaintive murmur of Namu Amida 
Butsu; the clanging of the bell; the deep humming 
of the priest’s voice, reciting the Sutras; the tinkle 
of falling coin; the sweet, heavy smell of incense; 
the passionless golden beauty of the Buddha in his 
shrine; the colorific radiance of the toys; the 
shadowing of the baby-dresses; the variegated won- 
der of that bell-rope of bibs; the happy laughter of 
the little folk at play on the floor—all made for me 
an experience of weird pathos never to be for- 
gotten. 


The Viking Ship..........++. Laura B. Nichols........000. A Norway Summer * 

All over Norway there are mounds which are 
known to be ancient burial-places, and now and 
then one is opened, and very interesting things are 
found, but it costs so much to do it that the work 
goes on slowly. A few years ago the University of 
Christiania opened one at Sandefiord, at its own ex- 
pense, and was rewarded by finding one of the won- 
derful old viking ships. 

In old times, it was the custom when a chieftain 
died to bury him in his ship with his horses and 
dogs, harness, gold and silver ornaments, etc. They 
then dragged the ship well up on the shore, covered 
it with moss and then with clay; and all this is what 
was found at Sandefiord, and brought, with great 
difficulty-and care, to the University. 


* Roberts Brothers. 
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The ship was about seventy feet long, larger than 
any found before; and the bones of a man, three 
horses, and several dogs were in it. 

A professor of the University said that it was un- 
doubtedly buried in the ninth century, and now, 
after a thousand years of darkness, was brought to 
light once more, but not for the first time. There 
were signs of it having been opened and robbed of 
the gold and silver ornaments, which should have 
been there. Probably this was done soon after it 
was first buried. In spite of all these years, there 
are traces of paint on the outside of the ship, and its 
ornamentation convinces the antiquaries that some 
Viking of great importance found here his last rest- 
ing-place. 

The nails which fastened the ship’s timbers show 
that it belonged to the first iron-age; but some of 
the parts were dove-tailed together, just as they 
would be to-day. It is supposed to have carried a 
hundred arid twenty men, as the bosses from that 
number of shields were found. The prow was very 
sharp, and must have cut the water beautifully, 
urged by so many rowers, and by the wind in its 
great sails. These were of woollen material. The 
remains of a silk mantle, which may have been 
brought from the far East, were wrapped around the 
hero’s bones. The rudder, a huge oar-shaped thing, 
was fastened to the ship’s side. The shields had all 
crumbled away; but many of the metal bosses of 
gilt bronze with figures of dragons, and knights on 
horseback, were quite perfect. 

This wonderful relic was found on the farm of 
a poor widow, named Gokstad, who was just going 
to sell her old home to pay her debts, when, as a 
last hope, her sons decided to dig into this mound, 
which had always been called Kongsshougen, or 
king’s hill, from the belief that a roval hero was 
buried there. They soon found signs that this was 
so, and were sensible enough to stop and carry the 
news to the Antiquarian Society in Christiania, who 
paid the mother five hundred dollars for the ship it- 
self; and she took several hundred more in fees from 
visitors who swarmed to see it. This, to her, was a 
fortune, and sufficient for her to live in luxury for 
the rest of her days. 


The Leper Isiand of Molokai.......... OS | eee The Independent 

A land where one does not have to pay taxes or 
rents, and where a beneficent Government provides 
cottages and rations, herds, and clothing, and where 
not only blankets but even medical attendance are 
without cost, is not this a veritable Utopia? Yet 
such a land is our nearest neighbor in the Pacific, 
and is only some two thousand miles distant. As 
one’s steamer leaving San Francisco approaches the 
Hawaiian Islands before it can drop anchor in the 
beautiful harbor of Honolulu, it must needs pass 
Molokai. And Molokai? Why, that is the fifth 
island in size of the entire group of the Sandwich 
Islands, and is some forty miles in length, with an 
area of about 200,000 acres. On its eastern side are 
elevations of fully 2,500 feet, while on its western 
slopes they diminish to a height of about 1,000 feet. 
Its valleys are beautiful, and are filled with deer. A 
herd of spotted deer, presented by the Mikado of 
Japan some thirty years ago, were placed by the 
King of the Sandwich Islands.on Molokai, and now 
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number some three thousand, roaming at will over a 
large part of the island. Here are many kinds of the 
most luxuriant tropical vegetation, the balmiest air, 
the most invigorating sea-breezes, even such spicy 
breezes as blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. But though 
every prospect pleases, few persons can be induced 
to make their home on Molokai. The entire popu- 
lation is only some three thousand, and a year ago 
eleven hundred and twenty of these were lepers. 
Possibly nowhere in the world is the census more 
carefully taken and more accurately known than is 
the case here in the northern part of the island. 

Molokai, as is well known, is the name for the 
leper colony of Hawaii. The lepers do not occupy 
all the island, but only a grassy plain, ten miles in 
length, and varying from one to two miles in width 
on the north side of the island, and yet separated 
wholly from the rest of the island and its population 
by a precipice fully a thousand feet high, which can 
be scaled at only one point, and here it is securely 
guarded. Despite their freedom from taxation and 
rents, their ample supplies of food and clothing, their 
abundant herds of cattle and horses, and their fertile 
fields which require so little labor, the lepers are vir- 
tually life-prisoners, shut in by the ocean on one side 
and by the impassable mountain on the other. Most 
of the lepers are natives, but foreigners are found 
among the colonists, and all who once come to this 
part of Molokai save to bring supplies or to inspect, 
as the Board of Health twice each year, do so with 
the expectation of never returning. At a cost of 
some $10,000 per month, the Hawaiian Government 
maintains this open-air leper hospital in order to 
perfectly quarantine and thus finally stamp out lep- 
rosy among the Sandwich Islanders. Sheltered 
from the strong sea wind, this plain of Kalaupapa 
would make an ideal place of residence, alike for its 
beautiful surroundings and the salubrity of its 
climate; and here everything is done, compatible 
with preventing the spread of the disease, to make 
its unhappy victims contented. 


Chatham Island, Where You Lose a Day..... John L. Davis,...Globe Democrat 


There is a small island in the south Pacific where 
there only appear to be six days in the week. This 
extraordinary phenomenon is brought about by the 
location of the island. Travelers around the world 
are acquainted with the fact that time is lost while 
traveling east and gained while traveling west, the 
difference of time in a trans-Atlantic journey alone 
being about four hours. I had to run in to Chatham 
Island once when disabled, and was amused to see 
the way in which the people accepted their fate in 
regard to the jumping of time. This little island is 
just on the line of demarcation between times and 
dates. In order to keep right with the remainder 
of the world it is necessary to skip from noon Sun- 
day to noon Monday every week in the year, and 
hence the joke that it is possible to spend a whole 
day at dinner without eating an average meal. The 
island is so near the Antarctic region that days and 
nights are altogether mixed up to the idea of an 
ordinary individual, and this plan of jumping the 
afternoon of one day and the morning of the next 
so as to keep in line with the almanac is something 
so ridiculous that none but a seafaring man can 
appreciate it or understand the necessity. 
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MAGMA. .ccvcceree The Disease and the Remedy........... London Spectator 

If we could all compare notes with one another as 
to our life experiences, we should probably find that 
it is not the tragedies, the great sorrows, which are 
hardest to bear. Tragedy purified the mind, argued 
Aristotle, by evoking the sentiments of pity and ter- 
ror, and what the tragic actor accomplished on the 
stage for a few, the deep sorrows of life do for all, or, 
at least, may do, if accepted in the right spirit. A 
young man is despoiled of his first love, and he 
thinks he cannot endure to live. But he does en- 
dure, gets over it, and is probably so much con- 
sciously the better for the heart lore he has learned. 
Men who have, at one stroke, been reduced from af- 
fluence to poverty have in time become used to their 
new condition, and have almost fallen in love with it. 
In the tragedies of life there are compensations; 
unseen fountains of feeling and insight spring up 
mysteriously in the heart. Few would deliberately 
live through a past tragedy over again, and Provi- 
dence does not call for such an effort from us; but 
few, indeed, of us would, on looking calmly back, 
have had things essentially different. No, it is not 
the tragedies, it is not the crushing load of grief, 
which rob life of its interest, it is something much 
pettier than that. Many a man would suffer far less 
from the loss of his fortune or the death of his dear- 
est friend than he would from some daily trifling ir- 
ritation, such as being within hearing of a noisy 
sleeper or having to do with some stupid person who 
entailed hourly worry. Perhapsthe most burdensome 
and torturing of these minor trials of life is to be 
compelled tolive permanently with a nagging person. 

We had almost written a “nagging woman,” for 
in the great majority of cases it is women who are 
guilty of this exasperating action, which has prob- 
ably done more to break up homes than all the im- 
morality from the earliest times onward to our day. 
There are nagging men, and they are, as Carlisle’s 
mother said of her distinguished son, “gey ill to live 
wi’,” but they are, happily,comparatively rare. When 
such a man has to live with a nagging woman, it 
would be interesting to know what the result would 
be. Would it become pandemonium, or would the 
one cancel the other, and so both contrive to live 
together in peace, because either dreaded the fatal 
energy of the other, and forebore to call it forth? 
The problem is suggestive to the student of psychol- 
ogy, but the fact must be so rare that speculation 
on its outcome would scarcely profit. It is mainly 
upon the nagging woman that our eyes must be 
fastened, and, surveying her and the undoubted mis- 
chief she has done and will do, we naturally ask why 
this disagreeable trait of conduct should be more 
general among women than among men. On the 
surface it would seem both that violent temper was 
more frequent in men than in women, and that the 
life of a man was more of the kind to aggravate the 
temper than that of awoman. Undeniably, nagging 
is a fault of temper, yet it is far more common 
among women than men; how is the paradox to be 
explained? In a domestic dispute it is usually the 
lady who will have the “last word.” Isolated in- 
stances of this could easily be borne, but that would 
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not be nagging in its proper sense. It is the daily, 
hourly infliction of a rough, irritable tongue, from 
whose perpetual wagging escape seems hopeless 
which constitutes real nagging. It has the effect, 
after a time, of driving the meekest man to some- 
thing like desperation, and he goes out to the public- 
house, or walks in the rain, or mends his fence to 
get away from that weariful curse. Now, why should 
Nature have, nineteen times out of twenty, so con- 
trived things that it is the woman rather than the 
man who causes this distressing experience? It is 
not an accident; there is some definite reason for it, 
and the reason lies, we think, in the physical differ- 
ence of the sexes, and the different life-experience 
of each sex. 

Women are born with a different nervous organi- 
zation from that of men. While they are probably 
less susceptible to severe pain of many kinds than 
are men, and therefore give an appearance at times 
of greater courage (as in the dentist’s chair), their 
nerves are essentially weaker, and therefore less 
capable of prolonged strain than those of men. Now 
the daily lives of many, if not of most, women do 
demand no little strain on the nervous system. A 
few women are rich, secluded, with no occupation, 
and with a legion of attendants to minister to every 
want. The poor sometimes envy them, but they are 
not to be envied, for they are the victims of settled 
“ennui,” which shows itself in all kinds of nervous 
disorders. Disordered nerves and a vacant life bring 
out latent infirmities of temper, and a woman who 
might have been bright, eager, affectionate, becomes 
peevish, fretful, faultfinding, disturbed by a zephyr, 
agitated by a crumpled rose-leaf. For a poor bur- 
dened woman of work who exhibits faults of temper 
much allowance can easily be made; but we find it 
hard to make any for a peevish, nagging woman sur- 
rounded byevery object of luxurious desire. And yet 
probably the one needs the charitable pardon of her 
exasperated fellow-creatures no less than the other. 

sy far the commoner case of the nagging woman 
is that of the mother of the poorer classes, with a 
large family, a small house, and, it may be, a too 
busy or a too feeble husband. Hard, indeed, it is 
fully to enter into this woman’s experiences,—the 
dingy house, the everlasting monotony, the weekly 
wash, the darning and mending and patching, the 
children’s quarrels, the daily meals to be prepared, 
the scrubbing and polishing, the thousand and one 
trifles to be thought of, each less than a grain of 
sand, and yet all necessary for the carrying on of the 
little home. ‘““Woman’s work is never done,” and the 
poor feminine drudge is hard at her task from early 
morn to dewy eve, with no prospect of any different 
life before her for years to come. It is not to be 
wondered at that the nervous strain tells, that the 
early visions of domestic bliss grow very dim, and 
that the lean, middle-aged domestic drudge, soured 
by hourly irritation, finds in a sharp tongue some 
kind of outlet, which seems to her the only possible, 
for a shrivelled heart, eaten up with petty cares and 
dreary duties. This woman takes to nagging, then, 
not deliberately, but as the apparently one relief for 
broken nerves. But all the nagging women of the 





























































lower classes are not of this type. There are some- 
times excellent persons, exemplary in every relation 
of life, capable, honest, trustworthy, industrious, 
with no household cares and no very serious prob- 
lems before them, who seem to have been born with 
a kind of moral twist, which, all their lives long, 
makes the grasshopper seem a burden, which sets 
them at variance with their kind, which makes them 
see in every person an actual or potential enemy, or 
at least a source of danger and anxiety. 

Thus we see from their constitution and environ- 
ment how it is that women take more naturally to 
nagging than men. But we have hinted at another 
cause in the difference of pursuits. Men have, in 
the nature of things, certain large, wide interests 
which give some scope to their imagination and lift 
them above the narrow round, the seeming routine 
of trifles, which must make up so much of women’s 
existence. We say “seeeming,” for the true work of 
women—the love and care of men, and the preser- 
vation of family life—is not really a trifle, though its 
moments may be often trifling. But there is no deny- 
ing the fact (and it is this which gives to the woman 
movement its momentum) that there are more ac- 
tive and larger daily interests in the life of a man 
than in that of a woman. The workman meets his 
comrades in the open air and engages them in con- 
versation; he sees something of the stir of life, while 
his wife is shut up within the little pinfold of her 
cottage. The stockbroker, the lawyer, the legisla- 
tor, the merchant, are each and all in close touch 
with large realities with responsive life. So that not 
only are their nerves less broken, but their imagina- 
tion and intellect are sustained with greater power, 
and it is not usually until old age that these animat- 
ing and enlarging motives cease to affect their 
daily lives. Extreme fanatics among the so-called 
“new women” will see in this another grievance to 
be met by women flinging themselves unrestrained 
into the masculine world of active life. We believe 
that to be a delusion, because Nature is against it. 
But we do think that two great changes might 
largely reduce the nagging disposition. First, a bet- 
ter disposition of work, not by the agency of a 
despotic communism, but by the growth of moral 
insight in all classes of society. Secondly, by a sys- 
tem of co-operative housekeeping among the work- 
ing classes, who at present understand little or noth- 
ing of the possibilities of that division of labor which 
they see in the factories and workshops where they 
are employed, when carried out in their own homes. 
What work might be saved, what tempers might 
retain their fine edge, were the common kitchen and 
laundry a general institution among the working 
people! The difficulty here is to overcome the sus- 
picious individualism of the lower-class woman, 
but we trust that even that ally of the nagging spirit 
will in time be overcome. But for the nagging 
woman, who is born, not made, for that unfathom- 
able, angular, respectable female we see no chance; 
we must submit to her as one of the mysteries of 
a wonderful world. 
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How many a night’s sleep has been spoiled by 
hags, which were neither black cats nor devils, but 
just the self-inflicted ills of life, which sat on our 
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chests, where our consciences are supposed to be 
iocated, clawing at our vitals as real hags do. It is 
so senseless to lie awake at night just because of a 
hag, or to have her take possession of us by day, 
when all we need to do to rid ourselves of her is to 
really go to sleep or to be too busy to notice her. 

The most cunning moral hag is the Why-didn’t-I- 
do-it? kind, otherwise called “might-have-beens.” 
We did not do it, or it was not—so what’s the use 
in worrying? To gain experience. All right so far; 
but there is no more need of constant self-analysis 
than of self-defense on the flimsy plea that it could 
not be helped. Of course it could have been helped 
if we or things were different, or to-day were yes- 
terday, or to-morrow was now. But the thing is 
done; we have interviewed it all around, concluded 
we were foolish or wrong, and that we will neither 
do so again nor be so witless as to let the hag of 
worry weaken us. 

The fussy hag is a persistent and petty family 
nuisance, persuading us that whatever is worth do- 
ing is worth doing well—a big mistake. She com- 
pels us to rewrite our letters and take invisible 
stitches, to go back to see if the door is really locked 
and the gas put out, when both are done. She never 
lets us be brisk. ; 

Our latest moral hag is snobbishness: the fear of 
not knowing who is who, of making wrong ac- 
quaintances, of compromising ourselves, of being 
aggressively cordial. She plays great havoc at sum- 
mer hotels, with both the snubber and the snubbed, 
and even gets into churches, called free. She is a 
hag of mighty prowess, and has in her train a host 
of minor hags, known under the tribal name of self- 
consciousness. If any of them once fasten on to a 
mortal, they never forsake him, sometimes catching 
him like cramps, making him convulsive in his ac- 
tions and his moods. They are different from reg- 
ular hags, who torment just from the pure fun of 
doing it, while this kind is vain and grows in pro- 
portion to the notice taken of her. 

As for the hag of unpunctuality, she does not let 
us go to sleep when we should and steals time from 
every one; and as there are now only eight hours 
in the day, her thieving is very inconvenient. Dr. 
Edward E. Hale once kept a dinner party waiting, 
and when he came, instead of excusing himself, he 
asked, “Don’t you wish you knew why I was late?’ 
Of course we all did, but he never told, and con- 
jectures under his guidance kept conversation 
merry until his tardiness was forgotten. The hag 
did not come in with him. 

Another hag rejoices in her name of self-excuse. 
Wise men and women know her as deadly. She 
knows that if she can once get a hold on a person 
she can do more harm to him than Mephistopheles 
did to Faust. 

Moral hags always dread clear judgment and de- 
cision as the devil does the sign of the cross. They 
also dislike healthy and athletic persons, but are at- 
tached to cranks. Yet it is thought that just as 
witches have disappeared, so will moral hags van- 
ish in time. 
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It is not of the poseur in art and literature that 
we are now mournfully thinking. We are familiar 











enough with him, heaven knows, that, as it were, 
visual poseur, whose only claim upon our attention 
is that he suddenly bids us turn and glance at the 
fantastic, the bizarre, the repulsive; that combina- 
tion of catchpenny and highwayman whose hope 
lies in startling the public into putting its hand into 
its pocket. Rather than of these, it is that less stri- 
dent but not less irritating individual who affects 
to maintain a certain prominence in his own greater 
or smaller community, by cherishing and acting 
upon opinions diametrically opposed to those of his 
neighbors. This man is usually one of some parts— 
perhaps one who has attained a trifling distinction 
of one of the lesser sorts, but who has altogether 
missed that step into sanity and serenity from 
whence one sees things in proportion, and whose 
success, rather than impelling him toward a more 
ambitious goal, gently pricks him into a conscious- 
ness of his content, and becomes another nail upon 
which to hang a rag of eccentricity. 

This man, we say advisedly, for if it be that 
women are more universally conscious of their pic- 
torial effect, so that it ceases to be so deliberate an 
aim, or that a certain fineness in the woman’s hu- 
mor, gained perhaps at the cost of a corresponding 
breadth, prevents her taking herself and her idio- 
syncrasies so seriously, it is usually a man who rep- 
resents this special kind of acrobat. Usually, too, 
as we have said, he is undeniably a man of parts, but 
an essential feature of his point of view is that he 
has somehow missed the meed of approbation usu- 
ally extended to mental pre-eminence. Other peo- 
ple do not know how clever he is, a fact that nat- 
urally argues no mental or spiritual lack on his side, 
but a tendency on that of the world to run after its 
inferiors. It is not strange that this conviction 
should result in another, and that one which gives 
occasion for the irritation that irks the less philo- 
sophic moods of the observer. This sequent faith 
consists in believing that if there be still another in- 
dividual, whom the world, the province, the parish, 
pronounces dull, the probabilities are in favor of his, 
too, being a man of special talent. And then fol- 
lows not only defense, but persistent eulogy of those 
whose claims to admiration have been more care- 
fully sifted and more wisely set aside, by a rather 
indulgent public, than our poseur is inclined to 
think possible for that gullible and _ time-serving 
judge. 

The natural consequence of these sentiments is that 
of profound confidence that one who has attained 
prominence, popularity, admiration, success, has 
done so, not by personal gifts, above all not by hard 
work, but by intrigue, by influence, by pandering 
to the baser sorts, by luck—particularly by the last. 
Our poseur is almost always a firm believer in luck 
—how else have others compassed his birthright? 
how else has he been kept out of his own? 

Of course, this predilection for what he is pleased 
to consider unappreciated values extends itself into 
the realm of art. Particularly in literature, he con- 
tends, has the dupe and the mountebank won the 
suffrages of the nations. It is only through the 
credulous acceptance of conventions or the self-in- 
terested adherence to false gods on the part of 
reader and critic, that the great names retain their 
place in the literary pantheon; that the classic fig- 
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ures still stand upon their pedestal in spite of an 
occasional gifted iconoclast, holding himself ready, 
like this one, to demolish such monuments to man’s 
cowardice. For it follows, as the night the day, 
that our subject is one of the few gifted beings to 
whom have been vouchsafed the privilege of the per- 
ception of truth; he, almost alone, is clearsighted 
enough to perceive it; he, almost alone, is valiant 
enough to proclaim it. This is one of the dearest of 
his joys—that other men have been content meanly 
to adhere to falsely conceived traditions, while he 
has dared to free himself from the fetters of conven- 
tion, and to judge for himself. If in a moment of 
weakness an opponent strives in argument for some 
accepted canon, it is but an opportunity for our 
poseur to exploit the utter insincerity of such de- 
fence, and, perhaps instead, to vaunt the superiority 
of some obscure poet or some contemned and noisy 
composer to the accepted demigods of literature. It 
is in his eyes an act of mental weakness—worse yet, 
of superstitious cowardice—to lay one’s humble 
gifts upon the altar of such a deity; the worship of 
centuries in itself proves him a mockery, the 
thoughtful tribute of culture is the hall-mark of his 
imbecility. For especially are the pretensions of cul- 
ture a stench in the nostrils of our poseur. There is 
no love of truth save in the raw; there is no keen- 
ness of vision save that of blinking eyes just opened 
to the daylight; polish is fatal to the incisiveness of 
wit; and the whole value of the thought is lost if the 
man know how to express it! In short, he would 
tell you, in effect, that, as one learns to observe pro- 
portion, so one loses sight of the only important 
things—those in the immediate foreground. 

“The origin of his excellences and his defects,” 
says Macaulay of a certain historian, “is a love of 
singularity. He has no notion of going with a mul- 
titude to do either good or evil. An exploded opin- 
ion or an unpopular person has an irresistible charm 
for him.” Here is our variety of poseur. Is there a 
scientific theory that by painstaking endeavor has 
been worked out, experimented on, and adopted by 
the trained minds of the century? He does not ac- 
cept it. He is not so easily gulled. He is a scientist, 
though the business be new to him. Is there a polit- 
ical candidate who is the exponent of all that is per- 
nicious in the eyes of his neighbors? That is 
enough. He will vote for him and thus prove his 
fearless patriotism—and, incidentally, his neighbors 
shall notice which side he is on. Is there a virtue, a 
custom, a grace to which generations of the wise 
have yielded their allegiance, be it public spirit or 
personal charm? He is not caught by the tinkle of 
its phrases, he will stand aloof. 

Our poseur is worth only a smile, but perhaps we 
may wonder briefly what sort of a Paradise will be 
his. Will he wake up and suddenly perceive that 
the good, the true and the beautiful are not the 
arbitrary filigree work of the skilful fingers of a few 
prestidigitators, who turn aside to smile at credu- 
lous generations? Will he learn that balance is not 
dullness, that adherence to the great traditions is not 
pusillanimity, that art, beauty, enthusiasm and patri- 
otism are not dead words but living facts? Or will 
he go on from age to age adorned by a nimbus of 
his own making, at once his own audience and his 


own dupe? 
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OF CHARACTER VERSE 





W’en a Feller is Out of a Job....Sam Walter Foss..... Dreams in Homespun* 


All nature is sick from her heels to her hair 
W’en a feller is out of a job, 
She is all out of kilter an’ out of repair 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 
Ain't no juice in the earth an’ no salt in the sea, 
Ain’t no ginger in life in this land of the free, 
An’ the universe ain’t what it’s cracked up to be 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


W’at’s the good of blue skies an’ of blossomin’ trees 
W’en a feller is out of a job; 

W’en yer boy has large patches on both of his knees, 
An’ a feller is out of a job? , 

Them patches, I say, look so big to yer eye 

That they shet out the lan’scape an’ cover the sky, 

An’ the sun can’t shine through ’em the best it can try 

W’en a feller is out of a job. 


W’en a man has no part in the work of the earth, 
W’en a feller is out of a job, 
He feels the whole blund’rin’ mistake of his birth 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 
He feels he’s no share in the whole of the plan, 
That he’s got the mitten from Natur’s own han’, 
That he’s a rejected an’ left-over man, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


For you've jest lost your holt with the rest of the crowd 
W’en a feller is out of a job; 

An’ you feel like a dead man with nary a shroud, 
W’en a feller is out of a job; 

You are crawlin’ aroun’, but yer out of the game, 

You may bustle about—but yer dead jest the same— 

Yer dead with no tombstone to puff up yer name, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


Ev’ry man that’s a man wants to help push the world, 
But he can’t if he’s out of a job; 

He is left out behind, on the sheli he is curled, 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 

Ain’t no juice in the earth an’ no salt in the sea, 

Ain’t no ginger in life in this land of the free, 

An’ the universe ain’t what it’s chacked up to be 
W’en a feller is out of a job. 


ID TG io cv stcscivcncevsesesencncesvevecsesosseeooss Atlanta Constitution 
I miss Miss Mary fum de place; 

She take de blossom track; 
I ’fraid de river steal her face 

En den won't give it back! 


For every time she pass 
I heah de river say: 
“Miss Mary, heah’s yo’ lookin’-glass— 
I wish you look dis way!” 


I miss Miss Mary fum de place; 
De sun done gone ter bed; 
De red rose ‘low he lonesome now— 

De lily hang he head. 


En everywhar she pass 
I hear dem wil’ flowers say: 
“Heah’s a dewdrap fer yo’ lookin’-glass— 
Miss Mary, look dis way!” 






I hae aften heard it said— 

(But my wording may be new) 
Ilka. tiny blade of grass 

Gets its ain pure drap o’ dew. 


*Lee & Shepard. 








This auld saying I did pen, 
Asking Jeanie if she knew 

I was like a blade o’ grass, 
Wad she be my drap o’ dew? 


Yester-e’en her answer came— 
Sweet and saucy, like my lass: 

“In the way o’ color, Rob, 

Ye are like a blade o’ grass, 





“An’ ye’re growing in my heart, 
Where the cauld wind never blew! 
Dinna suffer lang wi’ thirst; 
Come and take your drap o’ dew.” 
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Walkin’ wid Pat Magee 
Down by the Tullagh bog, 
**Mind where ye’re settin’ yere shteps,” says he 
“Lest yez put yer foot on a frog. 
Frogs is the divil,” he says, 
“I’m thinkin’,” he says, says he, 
“Av I carried yez over to yondher wall 
The sorrow a frog we'd see.” 


Sittin’ wid Pat Magee 
Atop of a loose built wall, 
“It’s unaisy I am in me mind,” says he, 
“Dhreadin’ the stones might fall. 
Stones is the divil to slip. 
I’m thinkin’,” he says, says he, 
“Av I gave yer waist a bit av a clip 
The sorrow a fear there’d be.” 


Talkin’ wid Pat Magee, 
Wid the arm av him round me waist 

An’ the red sun sinkin, ‘‘Agrah,” says he, 
“Will yez let me shpake to the praste? 

Delays is the divil’s delight, 
An’ I’m thinkin’,” he says, says he, 

“Av the two av us settled this matther to-night, 

*Tis married next week we'd be.” 
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Him! 
He dressed hisself from top to toe 
Ter give the lates’ fashion, 
He give his boots a extra glow, 
His dickey glistened like the snow, 
He slicked his hair exactly so, 
An’ all ter indicate “his passion.” 
He tied his hull three ties afore 
He kep’ the one on that he wore. 


Her! 
All afternoon she laid abed 
Ter make her features brighter. 
She tried on ev’ry geoun she hed, 
She rasped her nails until they bled, 
A dozen times she fuzzed her head, 
An’ put on stuff to make her whiter, 
An’ fussed till she’d a-cried, she said, 
But that ‘ld make her eyes so red. 


* * * 


Them! 
They sot together in the dark, 
*Ithout a light, excep’ their spark. 
An’ neither could have told or guessed 
What way the other un was dressed. 
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My Sister Settles the Servant Question...Lilian Bell ..Ladies’ Home Journal 

An English servant takes orders, not requests. I 
had such a time to learn that. We could not under- 
stand why we were obeyed so well at first, and pres- 
ently, without any outward disrespect, our wants 
were simply ignored until all the English people had 
been attended to. My sister had told me I was too 
polite, but one never believes one’s sister, so I ques- 
tioned our sweet English friends, and they, with 
much delicacy and many apologies, and the prettiest 
hesitation in the world—considering the situation— 
told us the reason. 

“But,” I gasped, “if I should speak to our ser- 
vants in that manner they would leave. They would 
not stay over night.” Our English friends tried not 
to smile in a superior way, and they succeeded, only 
I knew the smile was there, and said, “Oh, no, our 
servants never leave us. They apologize for having 
done it wrong.” 

On the way home I plucked up courage. “I am 
going to try it,” I said firmly. My sister laughed 
in derision. 

“Now I could do it,”’ she said complaisantly. And 
so she could. My sister never plumes herself on a 
quality she does not possess. 

“Are you going to use the tone and everything?” 
I said somewhat timidly. 

“You wait and see.” 

She hesitated some time, I noticed, before she 
rang the bell, and she looked at herself in the glass 
and cleared her throat. I knew she was bracing 
herself. 

“T’ll ring the bell if you like,” I said politely. 

She gave one look at me and then rang the bell 
herself with a firm hand. 

“And I'll get behind you with a poker in one 
hand and a pitcher of hot water in the other. Speak 
when you need either.” 

“You feel very funny when you don’t have to do 
it yourself,” she said witheringly. 

“You'll never put it through. You'll back down 
and say ‘please’ before you have finished,” I said, 
and just then the maid knocked at the door. 

I never heard anything like it. My sister was 
superb. I doubt if Bernhardt at her best ever in- 
spired me with more awe. How that maid flew 
around. How humble she was. How she apolo- 
gized. And how, every time my sister said, “Look 
sharp, now,” the maid said, “Thank you.” I 
thought I should die. I was so much interested in 
the dramatic possibilities of my cherished sister that 
when the door closed behind the maid we simply 
looked at each other a moment, then simultaneously 
made a bound for the bed, where we choked with 
laughter among the pillows. Presently we sat up 
with flushed faces and rumpled hair. I reached over 
and shook hands with her, 

“How was that?” she asked. 

“°Twas grand,” I said. “The Queen couldn't 
have done it more to the manner born.” 

My sister accepted my compliments complais- 
antly, as one would say, “’Tis no more than my 
deserts.” 

“How firm you were,” I said admiringly. 


“Wasn't I though?” 

“How humble she was.” 

“Wasn't she?” 

“You were quite as disagreeable and determined 
as a real English woman would have been.” 

“So I was.” 

A pause full of intense admiration on my part. 
Then she said, “You couldn’t have done it.” 

“T know that.” 

“You are so deadly civil.” 

“Not to everybody, only to servants.” I said this 
apologetically. 

“You never keep a steady hand. You either 
grovel at their feet or snap their heads off.” 

“Quite true,” I admitted humbly. 

“But it was grand, wasn’t it?”’ she said. 

“Unspeakably grand.” 

And for Americans it was. 
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It was Sunday: the mill was silent, and the water 
pressed idly against the big dam, opposite which 
stood old Zam Tapp’s cottage. Zam was seated in 
the dark kitchen, a bucket of water between his 
knees, peeling potatoes; and lying in a truckle-bed 
was his grandson Travelling Joe,a boy of about nine 
years old,, small, wizen, and partly paralyzed. The 
tall clock in the corner of the room had strick 
twelve, and groups of people passed the cottage on 
their return from church and chapel. Zam, who did 
not “howld wi’ zich things,” eyed them with indiffer- 
ence, not unmixed with contempt. He “reckoned,” 
he said, “thet ha didn’t want no praicher to teach 
him tha way tu ’eaven; zalvation wez a kooris thing, 
and, like cream, let it alone and twid come to ’ee: 
meddle and praying: widn’t fetch it.” 

To the boy lying there, his heart full of the spirit 
of adventure, and his life bounded by the truckle-bed 
and the four walls of the small kitchen, the thought 
of heaven was of piercing interest; it haunted his 
dreams sleeping and waking, it was his New Amer- 
ica, the land which he would one day explore. To 
him it never ceased to be a matter of regret that the 
Crystal Sea lay in front of the throne of God; he 
would have wished it might have been in what he 
called the “dimmet* part o’ ’eaven”; a far border- 
land unknown to the angels, and where even the 
eye of God fell seldom. And now as he lay and 
watched Zam peeling the potatoes, he longed un- 
consciously to hear the “loosing of the mill,” for the 
sound of the great waters leaping forth was to him 
as the rushing of the River of Life. 

Zam’s mind was occupied by the thought of his 
dead wife. “Eh! eh!’ he exclaimed, suddenly, “hur 
wez a windervul ’and at biling a tetty, wez my owld 
wuman, and when it coomed tu tha last hur mind 
dwelt on it painvul. ‘Vather,’ hur zed, ‘I reckon 
I’ve cooked ’ee my last tetty.’ ‘I reckon ’ee ‘ave, 
moather,’ I answered. Hur wez zilent a bit, then 
all-ta-wance hur zot up in bed and ketched howldt 
o’ me by tha weskit. ‘Tull Jane’—thic wez yer pore 


*“Dimmet,” dusky, dim, full of shadows. 
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moather—‘tull Jane,’ hur zed, ‘twez tha zalt thet did 
it; twez all along o’ tha zalt.’” 

A vision of his grandmother's portly form arose 
in the child’s mind as he lay and listened. “Grand- 
fer,” he said, “do ’ee reckon thet grandmoather took 
tu wings natrel fust along?” 

Zam stopped peeling the potatoes. ‘Many’s tha 
time I’ve thought on thic, Joe,” he answered, sor- 
rowfully, “and I ba moast afeardt hur didn’t; tha 
noo-fangled wez alwiz contrary tu hur, and if ther 
wez wan thing more than a tother hur cudn’t abide 
twez a loose veather in hur bed. Eh! eh! I wid 
dearly o’ liked to o’ gone along fust and put hur in 
*tha way o’ things a bit; but ther, if yer doant lave 
things tu tha Almighty, who shall ’ee lave ’em to?” 

“Tha Laurd ba turribul mindful o’ poor folk,” the 
boy said, questioningly. 

“Ay, ay, lad,” the old man answered, “ther ba a 
deal o’ tha wuman about tha Almighty. Ha wull 
pramise ’ee an ill tarn if yer doant mend; but Ha ba 
zlow tu lay it on—zlow tu lay it on.” 

Joe was silent a moment, and Zam began once 
more to peel the potatoes. At last the boy spoke. 
“Sposing grandmoather wez tu break hur wing,” 
he cried excitedly, “what then, grandfer—what 
then?” 

The old man flushed. “Angels baint for doing 
zich things ez thic, Joe,” he answered; “ther’s nort 
promiscuous in ‘eaven. I reckon thet they thet ba 
noo tu that trade flies mortal zlow fust along—zom- 
mat like owld Varmer Rod’s payhen; no hitting o’ 
theirselves again a tray. Your grandmoather kind 
o’ thought o’ thic hurzulf, and jest avor hur turned 
over in hur bed for tha last time, hur looked up in 
me vace kind o’ trustzome, ‘I'll take it aisy, vather,’ 
hur zed, ‘and tha Laurd wull do tha rast.’ ‘Eh! eh! 
moather,’ I zed, ‘Ha woant forzake ’ee. Ha’s bin 
a pore man Hiszulf, an’ knaws what tiz not tu ba 
larned.’ Hur zmiled, but I zaw tha tears in hur eyes. 
‘I shall miss yer hand, vather,’ hur zed, ‘tha valley o’ 
tha shader ba turribul dark.’ ‘Tha Laurd wull walk 
wi’ ’ee, moather,’ I zed, ‘Hiz hand ba more restful 
than mine.’ ‘Eh, but vust along,’ hur murmured, 
‘vust ‘long’; then hur claused hur eyes and died 
quietvul. Hur wez mortal murch a duman, pore 
zoul. Conzarvitive to tha end—conzarvitive to tha 
end.” 

Later, when the frugal dinner had been cooked 
and eaten, Zam drew his big arm-chair up to the 
fire and fell asleep. The boy closed his eyes too, 
but only that he might the more easily dwell in an 
imaginary world. He wondered what the far con- 
fines of heaven looked like, and whether he should 
find volcanoes there, and as he pictured the scene he 
suddenly startled the old man out of his sleep. 
“Grandfer, grandfer,” he cried excitedly, “sposing 
eaven shid blaw up!” 

“Bless tha boy,” Zam answered, looking anx- 
iously at the small fire, “I thought vor zure tha kettle 
wez biling auver.” 

“Naw, grandfer,” said Joe, “I wez ony a-wonder- 
ing what tha dimmet parts o’ ’eaven might be arter 
when God wez kind o’ thinking o’ zOmmat ulse.” 

Zam’s deep-set eyes twinkled. “A bit contrary 
may ba,” he said, “but nort lightzome, Joe—nort 
lightzome.”’ 

“Folk ba turribul spiritless up tu ’eaven,” the boy 
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answered, sadly. ‘They baistesses now that stand 
avor tha throne—do ’ee reckon thet they iver roar?” 

“Wull,” his grandfather answered after a moment, 
“T widn’t reckon on it, if I wez you, Joe—I widn’t 
reckon on it; but,” he added, as his eyes fell upon 
the boy’s disappointed face, “who can tull wat the 
talking o’ zich critters as thic wull be like—fear- 
zome, no doubt.” 

“And, grandfer,” Joe exclaimed, with rising color, 
“if lame Tom wez ther wi’ hiz crutch now, and jest 
stepped on tha taw o’ wan o they baistesses, then ha 
wid talk mortal spirity, grandfer, widn’t ha?” 

“Eh, for zure, for zure, mortal spiritty, I'll be 
bound,” Zam answered. 

The flush of excitement died out from the boy’s 
face. ‘“Moast like ’twull niver happen,” he said, in 
a sorrowful voice; “up tu ’eaven things ba painful 
riglar.”’ 

“Ba ’ee tired, lad?” Zam asked, as he rose from 
his chair and lifted the child tenderly in his arms. 
“Shall I carry ’ee tu and fraw a bit?” 

Joe pressed his thin white face against the old 
man’s breast. 

“Tull me about things avor I wez born, grandfer,” 
he said. “Tull me about vather; wez ha vine and up- 
standing ?”* 

“Ay, ay, lad, ha wez pleasant tu look upon,” Zam 
answered, “but ha brauk yer pore moather’s heart 
for all o’ thic. Ha wuz turribul wild, wez Jim; good- 
hearted anuff, but turribul wild; ha wezn’t built for 
marrying; ha cudn’t stay pauking about in a little 
vullage zich ez this ba; ha zed thet tha wordel wez 
zmall anuff, but ez vor tha vullage, ha cudn’t breathe 
in it; and yer pore moather hur cudn’t get tu under- 
stand thet nohow—hur reckened thet if ha loved 
hur, ha wud stay; but, law bless ’ee, lad, vor men 
zich ez Jim ther ba zommat ulse in the wordel beside 
tha love o’ wimen-folk, tho’ they, pore zouls, can’t 
gaw for tu zee it. But ha wez turribul fond o’ hur 
vor all thic, and I cud zee thet it jest went to hiz 
heart tu act contrary; but ha cudn’t help it, pore lad 
—twez the nater thet wez in him foced him on. Eh, 
but they made a windervul handzome couple tha 
day they wez married; the vullage riglar tarned out 
to look on ’em. Wull, they hadn’t a-bin merrid 
a skaur o’ wiks avore Jim wez riglar pining tu ba 
off: ha didn’t zay nort, but wid gaw and wander 
about in tha wids for haurs, and wan day ha didn’t 
coome ’ome; ha wrote from Liverpool tu say ha 
wez starting vor Merikey. But tha ship wez lost 
wi’ all ’ans; ay, ay, pore lad, I reckon ha zlapes 
zound anuff now wi’ tha zay a-rolling a-tap o’ him: 
ha cud niver o’ breathed iv it had bin airth. But 
yer moather, hur niver forgave him vor it—niver: 
twez a Zunday thet tha noos coomed, and Martha 
Snykes and zome o’ tha naybors rinned up yhere ez 
fast ez- they cud, pore zouls, reckoning thet yer 
moather wid like to cry all-tugether comfortabul, 
tha zame ez it iz uyshil wi’ wimen; but, law bless ’ee 
when hur zaw they well-maining dumans cooming 
droo tha door, hur tarned hur back ‘quat’} on.’em 
and marched up-stairs. Arter a bit hur coomed 
down wi’ a bonnet all auver pink roses atap o’ hur 
‘ead, and Martha Snykes wez thet tooked aback thet 
hur fell down wi’ tha recurring spasams and drank 





*“ Upstanding "—well-built. ft“ Quat"—plump. 

















ivery drap o’ brandy ther wez in tha ’ause avor hur 
wez brought to. Yer moather didn’t throw a look 
at hur, but went off down tha strait tu charch wi’ all 
tha naybors standing at ther doors and crying 
shame; but, law bless ’ee, hur didn’t heed ’em ony 
more then tha geese on tha green. Ay, ay, pore 
zoul, hur wez alwiz wan for howlding hur head high; 
hur niver cud stomach tha contrary. Wull, wull, 
wimen’s wimen, mortal strong in tha affections, but 
managing tu tha last—managing tu tha last. Them 
wez turribul days, and yer moather’s vace grew that 
hard I wez moast afeardt tu look at it. I thort 
mayba thet when yer coomed things might o’ bin 
diffurrent; I tooked ’ee in tu hur. ‘Jane,’ I zed, ‘ha 
wull want ’ee alwiz,’ and when I zed thic hur 
‘kained’* acrass at ’ee, and hur vace changed back 
intu a wuman’s vace agin; then all-ta-wance zom- 
mat coomed auver hur and hur tarned hur vace 
round agin tha wall. “Take ’im away,’ hur zed, ‘ha 
ba nurt tu me.’ Hur niver spoke arter thic.” 

Later, when Zam laid the boy in the old truckle- 
bed, Joe looked up in his face. “Vather wez mortal 
understandabul,” he murmured sleepily. 

“But not tu wimen-folk,” Zam answered, “‘not tu 
wimen-folk. Wull, wull,” he continued to himself, 
“tha lad hez hiz vather’s spirut, ivery bit o’ it; but 
ha wull niver break no wuman’s heart wi’ wander- 
ing—tha Lord hez minded otherwise.” 

* * * 


It was about a week after the conversation 
recorded had taken place that Joe’s uncle, Ben 
Tapp, came to Zam’s cottage; but the old man was 
not at home, and Ben, who, after many years spent 
in America, had arrived in England only to find 
that most of his relations were dead and he himself 
forgotten, sat down on Travelling Joe’s bed in an 
exceedingly bad humor with himself and the world 
in general. 

“Wall, Travelling Joe,” he said, “thet be a darned 
queer start o’ a name yer have fixed to yerself any- 
how. They pins o’ yars ain’t extra spry at covering 
the ground, I shud think from the look o’ em.” 

“But things wull ba mortal diffurent up ta ’eaven, 
Uncle Ben,” the boy answered. “Ther woant ba no 
diffurence ’twixt me and tother folk then, ’cept 
mayba I shall ba more rasted. I shall do a sight o’ 
travelling when I gets up ther; you zee, Uncle Ben, 
tha Aimighty ba powerful understandzome, zo I 
ain’t got no cause to ba feardt when I gaws up avore 
tha throne, and I shall jest ax Him tu let me vind 
noo ways droo tha dimmet parts o’ ’eaven. ‘Dear 
Laurd,’ I shall zay, ‘I knaws wat rasting ba like, and 
now I wid dearly like tu ba doing.’ ”’ 

Just as Ben Tapp would have tortured any help- 
less animal that fell into his power, so now, as he 
looked down on the boy’s eager, pathetic face, a 
desire came into his heart to crush out its happiness. 

“Thar ain’t no such place as ’eaven, Joe,” he said, 
leaning forward and placing his great hand on the 
child’s cripple form; “ ’tis all darned rot—bunkum, 
as us says out in the States. And as for the Al- 
mighty that yer talk so slick about, tha bally old ’oss 
has kicked his last kick. Nater hez played low 
down on yer, Joe, and tied yer up to yar darned bed; 
but when Death gits hould of yer, ha wull tie yer a 


*«“ K ained ”—to look intensely. 
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tarnation sight tighter, yer can bet yer bottom dollar 
on thet, Joker;” and the man burst into a laugh of 
coarse enjoyment. “Thar, yaung shaver,” he added, 
as he rose from the bed, “thet’s the opinion o’ wan 
thet has covered a darned sight more miles in his life 
than yer have minutes, so stow it in yar pipe and 
smoke it”: so saying, he left the child alone. But 
from that moment a change came over Travelling 
Joe—he began to pine away, and the villagers said 
he was “marked for death.” 

One day, when it was plain that Joe was more 
than usually ill, “Grandfer,” said the boy, “carry 
me tu and fraw a bit and tull me zOmmat; tull me 
what the wordel ba like out thér—ba it mortal 
wide?” 

“Ay, ay, lad,” Zam answered, raising the dying 
child in his arms, “wide and lonesome, wide and 
lonezome.”’ 

“But windervul full o’ ditches,” Joe said; “do ’ee 
jump they ditches, grandfer, when yer gaws tu and 
fraw tu wark?” 

“Naw, lad, I ba getting owld,” Zam answered; 
“T moastly walks ’longside.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Joe 
spoke. “Grandfer,” he said, “do ’ee reckon thet 
they knaws more about ’eaven auver tu Merikey 
than they does yhere?”’ 

“Tiz tha tother zide o’ tha wordel,” the old man 
answered; “maybe they zees clearer ther.” 

“I ba mortal wangery,* grandfer,” Travelling 
Joe answered, sighing; “I reckon I cud zlape.”’ 

Zam laid the dying boy back in the old truckle- 
bed. ‘Shall I tull ’ee zommat from the Buk, lad?” 
he asked. , 

The child shivered. “Naw, grandfer,” he an- 
swered, “I wid liefer bide quiet.” He sank into a 
broken slumber, suddenly to awake with a start. 

“*Tis turribul dimmet,” he exclaimed; “but,” and 
his face brightened, “I zees things like ditches’’: so 
saying, he died. 





A Colored Mrs. Partington,....... Frank L, Stanton...... Atlanta Constitution 

A colored Mrs. Partington lives in Georgia, and 
she talks interestingly. She is about seventy years 
old, and makes a great show of reading the Bible— 
though it is well known she cannot read a line. The 
other morning she was seated on her front porch 
with a large family Bible open on her lap. Some 
one was passing, and saluted her. 

“Good morning, Aunt Caroline.” 

“Mawnin’, suh—mawnin’! It’s right previous 
weather, suh.” 

“Yes, rather previous.” 

“De clouds hang so low, hit look like dey ’bout 
ter have a collegience wid de airth.” 

“Yes, it does look so.” 

“Well, de Lawd’ll take keer on us. De Bible say 
He distempers de wind ter de born lambs.” 

“Is that the Bible you’re reading?” 

“Oh, yes, suh!” 

“Why—it’s upside down!” 

“Look heah, mister!” said the old woman, indig- 
nantly, “don’t you ’spose I knowed it? What dif- 
funce do it make? De Bible is so plain, you kin des 
read it any way!” 





*“ Wangery ’’—tired. 














SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN* 











Johnny (on Christmas eve)—Mamma, can’t 
you give the baby something to make him sleep to- 
night? Mamma—Why, Johnny? Johnny—Be- 
cause if Santa Claus hears him yelling he might 
think we’re all just as bad. 

The Cherubs—We’ve come to wish you a 
merry Christmas, Gran’pa, and Mamma says if you 
give us each a dollar we’re not to lose it on the road 
home! , 





A little boy about five years old, too tired 
for anything but sleep, refused one night to say his 
prayers. His uncle, who was present, said: “Oh, 
Harry, would you go to sleep without asking God 
to take care of you during the night ?” The little 
fellow answered, “I didn’t say ’em last night, I ain’t 
doin’ to say ’em to-night, and I ain’t doin’ to say ’em 
to-morrow night, and then, if nothin’ don’t det me, I 
ain’t doin’ to say em no more.” 

Teacher—Come, come, Dick; what comes 
after ten? Dick—Eight, nine, ten—er—I donno. 
Teacher—Bobby, can you tell Dick what comes 
after ten? Bobby—Yes’m—jack, queen and king. 

A little girl from town was staying with some 
country cousins who live at a farm. On the night of 
her arrival she found, to her mortification, that she 
was ignorant of all sorts of things connected with 
farm life which to her country cousins were matters 
of every day experience. She fancied they seemed 
amused at her ignorance. At breakfast the follow- 
ing morning she saw on the table a dish of honey, 
and regarded this as an opportunity of retrieving 
her humiliating experiences of the night before, 
and of showing her country cousins that she knew 
something of country life after all. So, looking at 
the dish of honey, she said, carelessly: “Ah, I see 
you keep a bee.” 

The fond mother of three children was 
obliged to remonstrate with her oldest boy because 
in the children’s games he wouldalways take the lead 
and assign subordinate positions to his little brother 
and sister. The boy promised not to be selfish in 
the future. A few days later the mother, happening 
to go into the nursery, saw the two younger children 
engaged in amateur theatricals. The elder boy stood 
aside with arms folded, moodily watching them. 
“We are playing Adam and Eve,” said the young- 
sters. The mother was much gratified, as she sup- 
posed that in this instance, at least, the boy had al- 
lowed his brother the principal role. She turned to 
the silent figure in the corner, about to praise him. 
“Who are you? she asked. “God,” was the 
answer. 

A certain little man of six had been all eager- 
ness in anticipation of a summer at the seashore. 
He could hardly wait for the first bath. When, 
however, he saw the ocean with the great waves 
rolling on the beach, he could not be induced to go 
near it, and positively refused to put on the bathing 
suit, of which he had been so proud. One day his 
father offered him. 50 cents if he would put on his 
suit and get wet all over once. He wanted the 
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money very much, so he finally consented. Clasp- 
ing his arms around his father’s neck like a vise, 
the great undertaking was begun. After much 
shivering and trembling he was wet about two 
inches above his ankles, when he exclaimed, “ Papa! 
I— guess— I— will— only— take— ten— cents— 
worth—this—time.”’ 

The little three-year-old daughter of one of 
the leading ministers in Little Rock resents too 
great familiarity. A few evenings ago, though she 
seemed a little unwilling, a young man, who was 
calling, took her upon his lap, whereupon she said, 
with great gravity: “I want to sit in my own lap.” 
It is needless to add that the young man immediate- 
ly put her down. 

He had taken his punishment like a little man, 
and for some time afterward had been buried in 
thought. “ Mamma,” he said finally. ‘“ Well, 
Willie?” “Do you really spank me because you 
love me so much?” “ That’s the reason I punish 
you, Willie.” ‘“ And don’t you love papa at all ?” 
The Sunday school class was singing “I 
Want to be an Angel.” “Why don’t you sing 
louder, Bobby ?” Said the teacher. “I’m singing 
as loud as I feel,” explained Bobby. 

A teacher of children totally deaf from birth, 
having explained to his class how a dog expresses 
joy by wagging its tail, and told them to express 
the lesson on their slates, found that one slate con- 
tained this amusing piece of information: “ My dog 
hurrahs with his wag.” 

A little girl whose father was an M. D. was 
told that she was going to be christened the follow- 
ing Sunday. Soon after she asked her mother if she 
must be chloroformed first. 

A mother recently took her four-year-old boy 
to church, but had to be constantly chiding him for 
speaking out in meeting. He finally broke out: 
“Mamma, if you won’t let me talk, take off my 
shoes so I can work my toes.” + 

A class of little girls, at school, was asked the 
the meaning of the word philosopher. Most of the 
hands were extended, but one child seemed specially 
anxious to tell. “ Well, Annie, what is a philoso- 
pher?” asked the teacher. “A man what rides a 
philosopede,” was the little girl’s answer.7 

Carl, aged four, has a German nurse who has 
taught him to say his prayers in German. One 
evening his friend Ralph, who is six, came to see 
him just as he was at his prayers. Ralph listened 
open-mouthed for a minute, and then burst out with 
“Oh, golly! just listen to Carl! He thinks God’s 
Dutch!” 

Helen, though only four, is a very devout lit- 
tle Episcopalian. One Sunday, after her return from 
Sunday school, her pet kitten had a fit. In the af- 
ternoon a lady called on her mamma, and seeing the 
child nursing her kitten very tenderly, inquired if it 
was sick. “ Yes, ma’am,” replied Helen, “ she is 





























suffering under Pontius Pilate.”+ 


+ Contributed to Current Literature. 

















CHILD VERSE 








Daisies....cccccces Frank Dempster Sherman,... ....+++ Little-Foik Lyrics * 





At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the Night. 









And often while I’m dreaming so, 

Across the sky the Moon will go; 

It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 







For, when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 






How An Angel Looks,.......c.seeeeee0 + socccecevcccooes Philadelphia Ledger 
Robin, holding his mother’s hand, 
Says “ good night ” to the big folks all, 
Throws some kisses from rosy lips, 
Laughs with glee through the lighted hall. 
Then in his own crib, warm and deep, 
Rob is tucked for a long night’s sleep. 














Gentle mother with fond caress 
Slips her hand through his soft brown hair, 
Thinks of his fortune all unknown, 
Speaks aloud in an earnest prayer; 
“ Holy angels, keep watch and ward ! 
God’s good angels, my baby guard!” 









‘‘Mamma, what is an angel like ?” 
Asked the boy in a wondering tone : 
‘‘ How will they look if they come here, 
Watching me while I’m all alone ?” 
Half with shrinking and fear spoke he, 
Answered the mother tenderly: 










“ Prettiest faces ever were known. 
Kindliest voices and sweetest eyes.” 
Robin, waiting for nothing more, 
Cried and looked with a pleased surprise, 
Love and trust in his eyes of blue, 
“T know, mamma! They’re just like you.” 




















Over the River of Drooping Eyes....Maurice Crayton..... Times-Democrat 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
Is the wonderful land of Dreams, 
Where lilies grow as white as snow, 
And fields are green and warm winds blow, 
And the tall reeds quiver, all in a row— 
And no one ever cries: 
For it’s a beautiful place for girls and boys, 
Where there’s no scolding and lots of noise, 
And no lost balls or broken toys— 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
In the beautiful land of Dreams. 













Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

Is the wonderful land of Dreams, 
There’s horns to blow and drums to beat, 
And plenty of candy and cakes to eat, 
And no one ever cleans their feet 

And no one ever tries! 
There's plenty of grassy places for play, 
And birds and bees, they throng all the day— 
Oh, wouldn't you like to go and stay 

Over the River of Drooping Eyes 

In the beautiful land of Dreams? 
















* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Norse Lullaby...... ccccsesees M. 6. Fan Garehicccs cncsoccecs St. Nicholas 


Over the crust of the hard, white snow, 
The little feet of the reindeer go 

(Hush, hush, the winds are low), 

And the fine little bells are ringing! 
Nothing can reach thee of woe or harm— 
Safe in the shelter of mother’s arm 
(Hush, hush, the wind’s a charm), 

And mother’s voice is singing. 


Father is coming—he rides apace; 

Fleet are the steeds with the winds that race 
(Hush, hush, for a little space); 

The snow to his mantle’s clinging. 

His flying steed with the wind’s abreast— 
Here by the fire are warmth and rest 

(Hush, hush, in your little nest). 

And mother’s voice is singing. 


Over the crust of the snow, hard by, 
The little feet of the reindeer fly 
(Hush, hush in your little nest), 

And the fine little bells are ringing! 
Nothing can reach us of woe or harm— 
Safe in the shelter of father’s arm 
(Hush, hush, the wind’s a charm), 

And mother’s voice is singing. 


Christmas Song......0.0.e0000+ Kate Rohrer Cain..........s0s00 The Outlook 
I, 


Christmas, Christmas, children sing: 
Christ, an Infant, is our King. 
Glory, glory, in the highest, 

He who loves us most is nighest. 
In excelsis, let us sing, 

For a Baby is our King! 


II. 


Christmas, Christmas, angels bright 
Sang to shepherds in the night,— 
Shepherds watched their helpless sheep, 
Blessed Mary watched His sleep. 

For, two thousand years ago, 

God became a Babe below. 


ITI. 


Christmas, Christmas, hear the flow 
Of her song so soft and low!— 

A virgin mother’s lullaby! 

Oh, what precious mystery! 

Age on age has felt its thrill, 

In the world it echoes still. 


IV. 
Christmas, Christmas, sing, my sweet, 
Without thee ’tis incomplete. 
For the Baby King would miss 
Such a mite of praise as this. 
Sing, then, sing ye, children all!— 
Even cattle in their stall, 
Says tradition, voiced their praise 
To the King of endless days. 


ws 


Christmas, Christmas, children dear, 
The marvel of the world is here. 

The owner of the universe 

Asks a lowly home of us. 
Christmas, Christmas, bid Him come, 
Make our loving hearts His home. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





Winter Growing Plants......... Robert Blight. ....... For Current Literature 


Flowers amid snow and ice! The idea scarcely 
accords with our ordinary experience. The witch- 
hazel blossoms may cling to the shrub in the hedge- 
row during the chilly blasts and early snow-storms 
of December; the hellebores, or Christmas roses, the 
crocuses and snowdrops of our gardens, and the 
hepaticas of our woods may push their way through 
the thin sprinkling of the snow flurries of early 
spring; but the fact remains that we associate flowers 
with the free, brown surface of the unfrozen earth. 
Summer tourists in Switzerland cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the patches of brilliant blue formed 
by the Alpine gentian (Gentiana nivalis), growing 
almost in contact with the snow line. Persons who 
have made the geographical distribution of plants a 
special study can tell us that within the polar re- 
gions nearly eight hundred species of flowering 
plants are to be found. We may well, therefore, be 
prepared for interesting plant-lore from the regions 
of snow and ice. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch says: “Travelers in Si- 
beria tell of the wonderful flower that grows there, 
and which blooms only in January, when the winter 
is at its height. The blossom has something of the 
characteristic of a ‘morning glory,’ lasting only a 
single day. The flower, when it opens, is star- 
shaped, its petals of the same length as the leaves, 
and about half an inch in width. On the third day 
the extremities of the anthers, which are five in 
number, show minute, glistening specks, veritable 
vegetable diamonds, about the size of a pin’s head— 
these are the seed of the flower. A Russian noble- 
man named Anthoskoff took a number of the seeds 
to St. Petersburg. They were placed in a pot of 
snow and frozen earth. On the coldest day of the 
following January the miraculous flower burst 
through its icy covering and displayed its beau- 
ties to the wondering scientists. The plant 
has been very appropriately named the ‘snow 
flower.’ ” 

It is to be regretted that the journal does not give 
the botanical name of the plant and the conditions 
under which it was grown in St. Petersburg; for 
the vitality of seeds, although exposed to severe 
cold, is almost incredible. Lapland is well known to 
be a country where intense cold is experienced, yet 
its flora is a very striking one, and in the month of 
May the ground is bright with spring blossoms. So 
also in Sweden, the snow which covers mountain 
and plain is succeeded by brilliant flowers. In Green- 
land, even in the northern portion, we find such 
summer flowers as a yellow poppy, wintergreen, a 
rhododendron and saxifrages. In Labrador, “in 
summer, where there are sheltered spots, mosses of 
every hue, wild flowers of the most delicate colors, 
ferns and tall grasses diversify the scene.” Until 
we know more, therefore, there is but little wonder 
to be expressed about the “snow flower” of Siberia. 
We are in different case, however, in regard to a 
flower found in the Swiss Alps, and which has been 
made the subject of a remarkable paper by Mr. 
Grant Allen, in the Strand Magazine. We can only 
cull the salient passages, but that will be sufficient to 


remind us that underneath the winter snow nature 
is at work, performing wonders in the way of plant- 
growth: 


A PLANT THAT MELTS ICE. 


If you wish to see what nature can do in the way 
of rock-gardens, you should go to Switzerland in 
early spring. It is then that blue gentians spread 
out vast girdles of blossom over the Alpine pastures; 
then that the green slopes on the mountain sides 
are yellowed by globe flowers; then that the poet’s 
narcissus stars withits white petals,and scents with its 
sweet perfume, the rich meadows on the spurs of the 
lesser ranges. Higher up, sheets of creeping rock- 
plants, close clinging to the uneven surface, fall in 
great cataracts of pink and blue over the steep de- 
clivities. As the snow melts, upward, the flowers 
open in zones, one after another, upon the mountain 
sides, so that you can mark your ascent by the vari- 
ations in the flora, and the different successive stages 
of development reached by the most persistent kinds 
at various levels. 

There is one adventurous little plant, however, 
among these competing kinds, which, in its eager- 
ness to make the most of the short Alpine summer, 
does not even wait, like its neighbors, for the melt- 
ing of the snow, but, vastly daring, begins to grow 
underthesurfaceof the ice-sheet, and melts a way up 
for itself by internal heat, like a vegetable furnace. 
It burns itself up in order to melt the ice above it. 
This wonderful plant is the Alpine soldanella, the 
hardiest and one of the prettiest of mountain 
flowers. It opens its fringed and pensile blue blos- 
soms in the very midst of the snow, often showing 
its slender head above a thin layer of ice, where it 
fearlessly displays its two sister bells among the 
frozen sheet which still surrounds its stem in the 
most incredible fashion. 

So much every tourist to the Alps in May must 
have noticed for himself, for whenever he reaches 
the edge of the melting ice-sheet he can see the ice 
pierced by innumerable twin pairs of these dainty 
and seemingly delicate blossoms. Comparatively few 
observers, however, have proceeded to notice that 
the soldanella, fragile as it is, actually forces itself 
up through a solid coat of ice, not exactly by hew- 
ing its wav, but by melting a path for itself in 
the crystal sheet above it. Yet such is really the 
case; it warms the ice as it goes. The buds begin 
to grow on the frozen soil before the ground is bare, 
under the hardened and compressed snow of the 
névé—which at its edge is always ice-like in texture. 
They then bore their way up by internal heat (like 
that of an animal) through the sheet that covers 
them, and they often expand their delicate blue or 
white blossoms, with the scalloped edges, in a cup- 
shaped hollow above, while a sheet of re-frozen ice, 
through which they have warmed a tunnel or canal 
for themselves, still surrounds their stems and hides 
their roots and their flattened foliage. This is so 
strange a miracle of nature that it demands some ex- 
planation. The method by which the soldanella 
obtains its results is no less marvelous than the re- 
sults themselves which it produces. 



















































HOW IT FORCES ITS WAY. 


The winter leaves of soldanella, which hibernate 
under the snow just as truly as the squirrel or the 
dormouse hibernates in its nest, are large, leathery, 
tough and evergreen. They are; in fact, just living 
reservoirs of fuel (like the fat of the dormant bear), 
which the plant lays by during the heat of summer 
in order to burn it up again in spring for the use of 
its flowers. It is by burning that material 
up at the proper period that the soldanella manages 
to melt its way out of the wintry ice-sheet, and so 
steal a march upon competing species. The process 
requires explanation, I admit; let us try to under- 
stand it. Everybody knows, as a matter of common 
experience, that animals are warmer in winter than 
the air which surrounds them; warm-blooded ani- 
mals, that is to say, which form the only class most 
people trouble about. Not everybody knows, how- 
ever, that the same thing is more or less true of 
plants as well—that many plants have the power of 
evolving heat for themselves in considerable quanti- 
ties. But this is actually true; indeed, all growing 
parts of a stem or young leaf-shoot must necessarily 
be slightly warmer than the air around them. For, 
when you come to think of it, whence do ani- 
mals derive their heat? “From the oxidation of 
their food,’ the small boy of the day, crammed 
full of knowledge will tell you glibly. And 
what do you mean by oxidation but very slow 
burning? — 

All seeds, when they begin to quicken, unite with 
oxygen and evolve heat, and this heat is just the 
same in nature, whether it happens to be set free 
within or without an animal body. In early spring, 
when the ground just teems with sprouting seeds 
and swelling buds, with growing bulbs or shooting 
tubers, the temperature of the soil is sensibly raised; 
and this very heat, evolved by germination, be- 
comes itself in turn a cause of more germination. 
Each seed and root and bulb and sucker helps to 
warm and start all the others. Spring largely de- 
pends upon the warmth thus produced. The earth, 
during this orgy of growth, is warmer by a good deal 
than the air about it; warmer even than it is in sum- 
mer weather. Indeed, were it not for the number of 
plants which thus start growing at once, growth 
would almost be impossible in very cold countries. 

» * I must also add that flower-buds and 
flower-stems which grow and open very rapidly 
must similarly use up oxygen in their growth, and 
therefore distinctly rise in temperature. In a very 
few large and conspicuous flowers, such as the big 
white calla lily, this rise in temperature during the 
flowering period can be measured even with an or- 
dinary thermometer. No bud can open without giv- 
ing out heat, and the amount of heat is sometimes 
considerable. 

And now I hope we are in a position to under- 
stand how soldanella acts and why it does so. It is 
a plant which grows under peculiarly trying condi- 
tions. It has to eke out a livelihood in the mountain 
belt, just below the snow-line, and it is a low-grow- 
ing type, which must flower early or else it would 
soon be overshadowed bytaller rivals. For growthis 
rapid in the Alps, once the snow has melted. Sol- 
danella has thus to blossom and to secure the aid of 
its insect fertilizers at the precise moment when they 
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emerge from their cocoons in the first warm days of 
the short Alpine summer. The canny 
plant lays its plans deep, too, and begins well be- 
forehand. It has made preparations. All the pre- 
vious summer it has been spreading its round leaves 
to the mountain sun, and laying by material for next 
Leaves, you know, are the 
mouths and stomachs of plants, and the soldanella 
has a type of leaves admirably adapted to its pe- 
culiar purpose: expanded in the sunlight they eat 
carbon and hydrogen the livelong summer, and 
turn the combined oxygen loose upon the air under 
the influence of the sun. By the time winter comes 
they are thick and leathery, filled with fuel for the 
spring, and, of course, evergreen. They have also 
long stalks, which enable them during the summer 
to stretch up to the light, but in autumn, they de- 
scend and flatten themselves against the soil, so 
as not to be crushed by the snows of winter. . 
All winter through the plant is hidden under a com- 
pact blanket of snow, which becomes gradually hard 
and ice-like by pressure. But as soon as the spring 
sun begins to melt the surface at the lower edge of 
the sheet, water trickles down through the cracks 
in the ice, and sets the root-stock budding. It pro- 
duces, in fact, the very same effect as the water 
which we pour upon malting barley in order to 
make it germinate. And the same result follows, 
though here more definitely, for the soldanella has 
collected its material deliberately as fuel, and uses 
it up on purpose to melt its passage. It absorbs 
oxygen from the air below the snow, combines it 
with the fuels in its own substance, evolves heat 
from their combination, and begins to send up its 
nodding flower-buds through the icy sheet that 
spreads above it. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION. 


The warmth the plant obtains by this curious pro- 
cess of slow internal combustion it first employs to 
melt a little round hole in the ice for its arched 
flower-buds. At the beginning, the hollow which is 
formed above each pair of buds is hemispherical, or 
dome-shaped; the stem pushes its way up through a 
dome of air inclosed in the ice, and the water it lib- 
erates trickles down to the root, thus helping to sup- 
ply moisture for further growth with its subsequent 
heating. But by-and-by the stem lengthens, and 
the bud is raised to a considerable height by its con- 
tinuous growth. Still, so slight is the total quar; 
tity of heat the poor plant can evolve with all its ef- 
forts, that by the time the stem is an inch or two 
long, the lower part of the tunnel has curiously 
frozen over again. In this stage, then, the melted 
space is no longer a dome; it assumes the form of a 
little balloon or round bubble of air, surrounding the 
flower-bud. At the same time the ice beneath, hav- 
ing frozen again, almost touches the stem, so that 
the bud seems to occupy a small, clear area of its 
own in the midst of the sheet, with ice above, be- 
low and all round it. You would say that growth 
under such circumstances, in almost icy-cold air, 
was impossible, but if you examine the ice-sheet 
at the edge of the névé, you will find it studded by 
hundreds of such bubbles, each inclosing an unin- 
jured soldanella bud in its center. The reason is 
that the heat from the flower keeps the inclosed 
air just above freezing point, and so long as it is not 
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actually frozen, soldanella is indifferent to the cold 
of its surroundings. 

Gradually, in this way, the little buds manage to 
bore their way to the surface and to the sunshine on 
the outside of the ice-sheet. At last the stalk melts 
its path out, and a flower appears on the top, in the 
center of a cup-shaped or saucer-shaped depression. 
The exquisite blue bells are thus seen blooming in 
profusion, apparently out of the ice itself, or as if 
stuck into it. Unless you looked close, and noticed 
that their stems came from the ground beneath, you 
might even imagaine they were rooted in the crystal 
mass of the névé. The edge of the snow-field in 
early spring is often pierced and riddled by hundreds 
of such soldanella borings; others above are in pro- 
cess of formation, and if you cut a piece open you 
will see inside how each is produced, with its nar- 
row tunnel below, its balloon in the center, or later, 
its saucer-shaped depression on the surface. More- 
over, if you look at the foliage on the bare ground 
beneath, you will find that, when the flowers open, 
the leaves are no longer thick and swollen. All 
the fuel they contained has by this time been burned 
up for warmth, all the formative material has been 
duly employed in making the buds or blossoms, with 
the stems that raised them, and nothing now re- 
mains but drained and flaccid skeletons, from which 
every particle of living matter has been withdrawn 
and utilized. Later on, new leaves are produced 
in turn from the root-stock, after the ice has melted, 
and these new leaves, raising themselves on their 
long stalks, and catching the sunlight, begin afresh 
to accumulate material for next year’s growth and 
next year’s burning. 

But why do the flowers want so much to reach 
the open air at all? Why should they not blossom 
contentedly under the inclosing ice-sheet? Flowers, 
after all, are mere devices for the fertilization of the 
fruit; it is the seeds and the next generation that 
the plant itself is mainly thinking about. The sol- 
danella wants its blossoms to attract the early spring 
bees and honey-sucking flies, which carry pollen 
from head to head, and so fertilize its seeds for it. 
At the very same time that it raises its timid flowers 
the bees and flies a little lower down the mountain 
sides are just escaping from their cocoons as full- 
fledged winged insects. It is for their sakes alone 
that the pensive blossoms tint themselves in blue or 
violet, for you will find throughout nature that blue 
is the true bee color, and flowers that depend most 
for fertilization on bees and their allies are almost 
always decked out in blue or purple. If you ex- 
amine a soldanella closely, too, you will see that all 
its parts are exactly adapted to the shape and organs 
of its most frequent visitor. Its bell-shaped blos- 
soms just fit the insect in size; its stamens shed 
pollen just where his hairy body is adapted to re- 
ceive it; its sensitive stigma is so arranged that he 
rubs the golden grains off on the receptive surface 
of the next flower he visits. Then the little capsules 
swell, and the seeds ripen, and the happy soldanella, 
becoming a fertile mother of future generations, has 
fulfilled the main purpose of its stormy existence. 

A PLANT’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

You must not suppose that the soldanella is dis- 
playing any extraordinary amount of unusual orig- 
inality. Its specialty consists merely in the some- 





what abnormal volume of heat which it generates. 
A great many plants, indeed, proceed much as the 
soldanella does in the matter of laying by materials 
for future growth in the leaves, and using these up 
in the act of flowering. Take, for example, the fa- 
mous andoften somewhat exaggerated case of theso- 
called “aloe,” or Americanagave. It iscommonly said 
that “the flowering of an aloe” takes place but once 
in a hundred years. This is a poetical fiction. As 
a matter of fact the agave flowers on an average 
after fifteen or twenty years, and then dies down 
utterly. Every visitor to Italy or the Riviera knows 
this plant well—a gigantic house-leek in form, with 
its big spiny leaves and its points sharp as a needle, 
which defend it as by a bristling row of bayonets. 
Now, the agave lays by its material for future 
growth in the thickened base or lower portion of its 
leaves; it thus forms a huge rosette, very much 
swollen and enlarged at the bottom. For years it 
goes on with exemplary patience, collecting sup- 
plies for its one act of flowering; then, at last, feel- 
ing its time has come, it suddenly sends up a huge 
stalk, or trunk, like a vast candelabrum, fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty feet high, and supporting at 
its top a great bunch of big, yellow blossoms. This 
enormous stem, with its colossal cluster of branch- 
ing blossoms, takes only a few weeks to grow, and 
as it rises and flowers, or still more, as the immense 
capsules ripen their seeds, the bases of the leaves, 
once swollen and thick, become by degrees flaccid 
and empty. The stem and blossoms have drained 
them dry. At last, as the seeds fall, the whole plant 
dies away, having used itself up forever in its one 
great act of flowering. . . . 

The struggle for life has sharpened the wits of 
plants to a far higher degree than most people im- 
agine. Plants have developed almost as many 
dodges and devices for securing food or avoiding 
enemies as animals themselves have, and this single 
instance enables us to see with what forethought and 
cleverness they often provide against adverse 
chances. Looked at from this point of 
view, we may consider, indeed, that every seed, bulb 
or tuber is not merely a reservoir of material for fu- 
ture growth, but also a reservoir of fuel for supply- 
ing the heat necessary for the first stages of sprout- 
ing or germination. And without elaborating this 
question further, I may add that if you will exam- 
ine closely many early spring buds and flowers, es- 
pecially such as willow and hazel catkins, you will 
find not only that they are formed over winter and 
inclosed in warm overcoats to protect them from the 
cold, but also that they grow in spring before the 
air is warm enough to stimulate growth directly— 
or, in other words, that they depend in part for heat 
on the consumption of their own internal fuels. You 
must thus give up the idea that plants are quite 
cold-blooded and passive things; you must re- 
member that they can to some extent warm them- 
selves, a conspicuous example of such warming be- 
ing given us by soldanella, which manages not only 
to grow under thick ice, but even to melt its way up 
through the inclosing sheet by internal conbustion. 

Truly, “a plant that melts ice” may also teach 
us that 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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Animal Cannoneers and Sharp-Shooters..... James Wier, Jr....Lippincott’s 

Although the animals concerning which I wish to 
write in this paper do not use powder and ball in 
charging their weapons, they do use materials 
which, if not so deadly, are yet very efficient mis- 
siles. I am inclined to believe that the Chinese bor- 
rowed one of their defensive as well as offensive 
weapons, the stink-pot, from one of the lower ani- 
mals—namely, the bombardier beetle. Pro- 
fessor Comstock pleasantly calls attention to this 
family of animal bombardiers in the following 
words: “To those who live in cities it may always 
remain a mystery why one berry, looking just like 
another, should taste and smell so differently; but all 
barefooted boys and sunbonneted girls from the 
country who have picked the wild strawberries on 
the hill-sides or scratched their hands and faces in 
raspberry patches know well the angular green or 
brown bugs that leave a loathsome trail behind 
them; and they will tell you, too, that the bugs 
themselves are worse than their trail, for it is a lucky 
youngster that has not taken one of these insects 
into his mouth by mistake with a handful of 
berries.” The common brown bombadier, stink- 
bug, or sour-bug, is an animal of no little intel- 
ligence, as any one who has watched its manoeuvres 
when in the presence of an enemy will readily admit. 
On such an occasion the bombardier reminds one 
of a man-of-war that is manoeuvring for a favorable 
position when about to engage in a naval combat. 
It endeavors to keep the side of its body toward the 
enemy, for its artillery is placed on the lower side of 
its body, one, two, sometimes three, small weapons 
on each side. When the enemy has come within 
range, this astute little warrior elevates the side of 
its body that is next to its foe, thus bringing its guns 
to bear, and then fires a broadside of acrid, ill- 
smelling fluid at its opponent. If its molester still 
continues its attacks, the bombardier will quickly 
turn, elevate its other side, and fire its remaining 
broadside. The stink-bug is commonly victorious 
at its first volley; but sometimes the enemy is per- 
sistent and continues to harass this insect hurler of 
stink-pots until the creature exhausts all its am- 
munition. What does it do then? It resorts to a 
subterfuge that is practised by many other animals, 
even by man himself: it feigns death. It draws its 
legs beneath its body, retracts its antennz, and sinks 
to the ground, to all appearance as dead as Shake- 
speare’s famous door-nail. Its foe, believing that it 
is dead, abandons it, for it seems a silly and use- 
less procedure to maltreat and mutilate a dead op- 
ponent. The cunning stink-bug, as soon as its 
enemy departs, comes to life, and in a half-hour is 
ready for another combat, so quickly does it acquire 
another supply of ammunition. The bombardier’s 
cannon are small glands situated on the lower side 
of the body near the middle legs. These glands 
secrete an acrid, fetid fluid, which by a voluntary 
effort of the animal is ejaculated at its enemy. 

A South American bombardier takes precedence, 
however, of all insect cannoneers, inasmuch as its 
broadsides are accompanied by both sound and 
smoke. Mr. Westwood, a distinguished English 
entomologist, quotes Burchell as stating that “while 
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resting for the night on the banks of one of the large 
South American rivers, he went out with a lantern 
to make an astronomical observation, accompanied 
by one of his black servant boys; and as they were 
proceeding, their attention was directed to num- 
erous beetles running about upon the shore, which, 
when captured, proved to be specimens of a large 
species of Brachinus. On being seized, they imme- 
diately began to play off their artillery, burning and 
staining the flesh to such a degree that only a few 
specimens could be captured with the naked hand, 
leaving a mark which remained a considerable time. 
Upon observing the whitish vapor with which the 
explosions were accompanied, the negro exclaimed 
in his broken English, with evident surprise, “Ah, 
massa, they make smoke.” 

Another beetle, belonging to a different family 
(Paussidze), is an accomplished cannoneer. ‘This 
insect has been described by Captain Boyes, an 
English naturalist, who noticed that it discharged a 
fluid acidulous in scent and having caustic proper- 
ties. The discharges were accompanied by sound 
and vapor. Says he, “A circumstance so remark- 
able induced me to determine its truth, for which 
purpose I kept it” (a Paussus) “alive till the next 
morning, and, in order to certify myself of the fact, 
the following experiments were resorted to. Hav- 
ing prepared some test-paper by coloring it with a 
few petals of a deep red oleander, I gently turned 
the Paussus over it, and immediately placed my 
finger on the insect, at which time I distinctly heard 
a crepitation, which was repeated in a few seconds 
on the pressure being renewed, and each discharge 
was accompanied by a vapor-like steam, which was 
emitted to the distance of half an inch, and attended 
by a very strong and penetrating odor of nitric 
acid.” 

But the strangest cannoneer in the entire animal 
kingdom is a naked mollusk called “onchidium.” 
It inhabits the sea-shores of China and Japan, of 
the Malayan Archipelago, of North Australia, and 
of East Africa. This animal is shell-less, but its 
back is covered bya coriaceous or leather-like integ- 
ument. The cephalic or head eyes of onchidium 
differ in no way from those of allied groups, but its 
dorsal eyes (and it commonly has from twelve to 
sixty, one species having even as large a number as 
eighty, according to Lubbock; another species, ac- 
cording to Semper, has ninety-eight) are identical, 
as far as type is concerned, with those of vertebrate 
animals. These dorsal eyes have cornez, retine, 
and lenses, anterior and posterior chambers, and 
“blind-spots.” The “blind-spot” is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the vertebrate eye: the optic nerve 
pierces the external layer of the retina; hence at this 
point sight is absent. 

Now, of what use are these twelve, sixty, or 
ninety-eight eyes in the back of this creature, star- 
ing up, as they do, in all directions? They must 
subserve some useful purpose, otherwise they would 
not be present; and they do, as I shall now endeavor 
to show. 

Wherever you find the onchidium you will be.cer- 
tain to observe likewise a very peculiar fish whose 


















































































family name is Periophthalmus. This fish has the 
habit of leaving the water and coming out on shore, 
where it seeks its food, being enabled by its long 
ventral fins to make its way over the sands very 
rapidly in successive leaps, and onchidium is its 
favorite food. The coriaceous back of this mollusk 
contains a multitude of glands which secrete a thick, 
tenacious substance, almost a concretion, in fact. 
In some preserved specimens that I examined not 
long ago, the contents of these glands were concre- 
tions, resembling minute shot. The preserving fluid, 
however, may have been instrumental in hardening 
the contents of the glands. The integumental pores 
of these glands are exceedingly small. Now, when 
Periophthalmus comes leaping over the sands, 
bounding several inches into the air at each leap, 
the staring dorsal eyes of onchidium catch sight of 
the enemy. Immediately the mollusk contracts the 
coriaceous skin of its back and discharges thousands 
of viscous pellets from its dorsal glands at its foe. 
Periophthalmus, now alarmed and dismayed (over- 
whelmed, as it were, by this shower of shot from a 
masked battery), turns and flees for its life, and the 
watchful onchidium is saved from a deplorable fate. 
Periophthalmus itself is a very uncanny-looking 
creature, with its pair of great staring eyes situated 
in the top of its head. As it leaps along the sea- 
shore, using its ventral fins as legs, it looks like 
some strange goblin from the depths of the ocean, 
that has come ashore on mischief bent. No wonder 
onchidium greets it with a shower of shot. 

There are several families of very proficient sharp- 
shooters among the lower animals; the most expert, 
however, of them all is to be found in a family of 
fishes genera of which are found in several localities 
both of the Old and the New World. These fishes 
are wonderful marksmen, and seldom fail to bring 
down the object at which they aim. Their weapons 
are their long, peculiarly-shaped muzzles, and their 
bullets are drops of water. The fish, after sighting 
its quarry, slowly swims to a favorable position 
within range; it then rises to the surface, protrudes 
its muzzle, and, taking rapid aim, zip! fires its water 
bullet and knocks its prey into the river. The 
struggling insect is gobbled down instanter, and the 
fish then proceeds in search of other game. , 

The llama of South America is an expert marks- 
man, though it never uses its craft in the procure- 
ment of its food. Only when annoyed and angry 
does it give an exhibition of its wonderful skill in 
hitting the object aimed at. The llama’s weapon is 
its mouth: its bullet is composed of saliva and 
chewed hay. 





A Horse That Can Read and Write.......ccccccccccccccsecs Sandusky Budget 


In the stable adjoining a handsome residence at 
Montrose, Ohio, on the side of the Orange Moun- 
tain, is a horse who reads, writes, spells and does 
sums in arithmetic, answers questions and performs 
other feats which it has never before been consid- 
ered possible to teach an animal. This horse is Jim 
Key, the handsome bay offspring of an Arabian 
mare and a Kentucky thoroughbred. 

How the animal was educated to its high grade of 
proficiency is interestingly described by “Dr.” Will- 
iam Key, the venerable colored man who has con- 
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ducted the intelligent creature’s education for seven 
years. “Dr.” Key was the slave of John W. Key, of 
Bedford county, Tenn., before the war, and like most 
slaves, took his master’s name. His title he secured 
by his supremacy in voodoo rites among the ne- 
groes of his native State, and by the manufacture 
and sale of liniment and medicines. From child- 
hood, the old negro declares, he has possessed a pe- 
culiar and inexplicable power over animals, and by 
the exercise of this power, with the assistance of 
unlimited sugar and patience, Jim Key was educated 
to perform his many tricks, to boom the sale of lin- 
iment. “Dr.’’ Key, who in his slavery days had the 
advantage of a good education, makes no secret of 
the manner in which Jim Key has been taught. 
Sugar, kindness and patience, with a liberal allow- 
ance of apples, are the methods, he declares, by 
which any horse of usual intelligence ‘may be trained 
to perform remarkable feats. 

One of Jim Key’s most remarkable performances 
is the writing of his own name upon a blackboard 
covered with chalk and using a damp sponge as a 
pencil. The result can hardly be declared a marvel 
in chirography, but it is readable. 

“It done took me a year to teach Jim dat trick,” 
says his trainer. “Like all the other tricks, I did it 
with sugar. I wrote the letters on the blackboard 
with water and then covered the lines with sugar. 
To lick off the sugar the horse moved his head over 
the shape of the letters. After practicing several 
months he got the motion and then [ left off the 
sugar. A few years ago I was training Jim in Chat- 
tanooga and giving free exhibitions in the street. 
After the exhibition I would sell liniment to the 
crowd. One day acircus man came to me. ‘I hear 
that you’ve got a horse that can do anything, says 
he. ‘Dat’s right, sir,’ says I. ‘Jim can do almost 
anything.’ ‘TI’ll give you $10,000 for him if he can 
pick a silver dollar out of the bottom of a bucket of 
water without drinking any of the water.’ Well, 
sir, I’d never thought of that trick, and the circus 
man went away on the next train. I laid awake 
nights thinking how I was going to teach Jim how 
to take out that dollar without drinking the water. 
Finally I got an idea. I got a new pail and a silver 
dollar. The dollar I covered with sugar and 
dropped into the empty pail. Jim licked all the 
sugar off the dollar and brought it to me in his teeth 
to put more sugar on it. It only took a few days to 
teach him that he’d get sugar when he brought me 
the dollar. Then: I began to cover the dollar with 
water, and he picked out the dollar just the same. 
Jim knows the letters of the alphabet just as good as 
anybody,” continued the doctor. “The first thing 
I taught him, when he was a year old, was to bring 
me a handkerchief, in which a lump of sugar was 
wrapped. When he did it right I gave him the 
sugar. Then I put tin cards in a rack and printed 
letters on them. I covered letter ‘A’ with sugar 
and made the horse bring me that letter. All the 
time I repeated ‘A, A, A,’ and in about two months 
he’d get ‘A’ without sugar. It was easier to teach 
him the other letters, which I did in the same way. 
When I tell Jim to get a letter, a name or figure or 
number, I look at that card and think hard.” 

Jim Key also has the services of a groom who 
happens to be a college graduate and speaks six lan- 
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guages. When the horse needs the services of his 
valet he rings a bell, the same as a man of wealth 
would do to summon a servant. 





Styx, A Battery Dog............. W. QR i ociccccsvess Indianapolis News 


He was a fox-terrier in the days when fox-terriers 
were not so common as now, and he made his ap- 
pearance in the pattery one morning just as we were 
“hitching up” at daylight to resume the march inter- 
rupted by a night’s rest in the vicinity of a small 
town in Louisiana. He attracted my attention by 
running up and placing at my feet a small stick and 
then backing off a little way with every muscle of his 
body on the stretch, asking me as pleadingly as if he 
spoke to throw it that he might have the exquisite 
pleasure of catching it to be brought back again and 
thrown. 

The captain of a battery has at such a time some- 
thing else to do than throw sticks for dogs to fetch, 
and when Styx saw me mount my horse he aban- 
doned me and started off to a sergeant who treated 
him with even greater contempt. Nothing abashed, 
he picked up the stick and started with the column, 
which was now moving along the road and into 
which the battery hauled from the roadside with the 
accompaniments of clanking trace-chains and rumb- 
ling wheels. 

Styx maintained his position somewhere between 
our gun carriages all day, refusing to be allured by 
the dashing cavalry or the sober infantry, as now 
and then changes occurred in the column, and late 
in the afternoon, when we halted for the night, he 
reported himself at my particular fire as if he were 
on duty as an orderly. He asked not for food or 
caresses, but putting down a stick at my feet, de- 
clared in his fox-terrier language that if I would 
please throw that for him just once he would con- 
sider all obligations discharged in full, and I threw 
it. He brought it back before it had fairly touched 
ground and worried me for more of it. 

The next day we were in action. The enemy had 
made a gallant stand in their retreat at a narrow 
pass, where it was most difficult for us to advance, 
and here the genius of Styx came into great play. 
The “No. 5” man, as he is called, runs between the 
limber and the gun when the battery is in action, 
carrying the missile, or cartridge, from the ammuni- 
tion chest to the “No. 2’”’ man, who places it in the 
gun, when the “No. 1” sends it home with the ram- 
mer. Styx had joined one of the gun detachments, 
and was acting as a “No. 5” man. Receiving the 
cartridge from “No. 6,” who took it from the chest, 
he rushed like lightning to the gun and delivered 
his burden to the expectant artilleryman. He was 
in his element now. The thunder of the guns could 
hardly drown his shrieks of joy as he rushed back 
from having delivered one charge to get another— 
this was something like! Why hadn’t we played that 
game before? Now he saw what a battery was for. 

That day gave Styx a reputation through our 
whole corps. The commanding general heard of 
him and requested me to bring him up to headquar- 
ters. An admiring circle of officers sat about him 
one evening and discussed whether or no dogs could 
be generally used in the artillery. 

Three days after came the catastrophe. We were 
drawn up in line of battle to await developments, 
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and for a long time nothing developed. Finally a 
distant battery began to give us its attention. Now 
and then a shell exploded in our front or over our 
heads. Styx was sitting with eager eyes, in the 
midst of his favorite detachment. Suddenly an al- 
most spent six-pound solid shot from the enemy 
struck in front of us, and rolled, as it seemed, slowly 
into the battery. “More fun!” said Styx to himself, 
and jumped for it. For the first time he had mis- 
calculated. But then his experience with artillery 
had been of the briefest. The moving mass of iron, 
which seemed as harmless as a rubber ball, crushed 
the life out of the active little volunteer. 

We all mourned him, and the General said, when 
I told him about it, “Well, you know, war can’t be 
carried on without some loss.” 

Fie Beeb OF Cie Gab so v0se6svensssesevecdenvdseses Our Animal Friends 

It is impossible to trace the origin of the domestic 
cat with certainty to any existing species or variety 
of the wild cat. Indeed, the time at which the cat 
was first domesticated and introduced to human so- 
ciety is purely a matter of conjecture. Professor 
Shaler expresses the opinion that the domestication 
of the cat must have been much later than that of the 
dog, while other naturalists give reasons for believ- 
ing to the contrary. We ourselves incline to agree 
with Professor Shaler, and for this reason: that dogs 
were probably first domesticated in order to assist in 
hunting,and therefore, probably, in what is called the 
hunting age of human society; whereas the cat has 
nowhere been generally used as a hunting animal. 
The dog is essentially gregarious; he loves to hunt 
in packs, and when introduced to a human family he 
regards the family as his pack and hunts accordingly, 
so that he is easily made serviceable by the human 
hunter. The cat, on the contrary, is unsocial; it 
lives alone, hunts alone, and feeds alone, so that it 
could not be expected to be easily trained to hunt 
either with men or for them. In fact, the only 
member of the cat family that is known to have been 
trained to hunt is the cheetah, though an’ ancient 
Egyptian painting, which may be seen in the British 
Museum, represents a cat which is apaprently assist- 
ing a hunter to catch birds. This, however, even if the 
picture is to be taken as evidence of a fact, repre- 
sents a very rare exception to a universal rule, and 
therefore would not justify the inference that men 
in the hunting age adopted cats to aid them in the 
chase. 

There is another reason for thinking that the cat 
must have been adopted by man after the hunting 
age; namely, the cat’s wonderful attachment to lo- 
cality. Animals like the wolf, with which the dog is 
most closely allied, follow their prey over vast tracts 
of country and seem to be entirely destitute of local 
attachment. The wild-cat, on the contrary, settles 
down in a particular spot and waits for its prey to 
come. When removed from its accustomed habitat 
it seems to lose its skill, and therefore would be use- 
less to men in a hunting age, because in that age 
men seldom had fixed habitations, but roamed 
abroad wherever game was to be found. Of course, 
much of this is conjecture. Whether the cat or the 
dog was first adopted by men can not now be cer- 
tainly known, but the cat was well known as a do- 
mestic animal at an early period of human history. 






















ee |, aS ee Boston Transcript 

Some observations about the recent exhibition of 
paintings at Munich have a very general application, 
and are as good here as there. For instance, these 
simple rules for telling what school a painter be- 
longs to: 

If he paints the sky gray and grass brown, he 
belongs to the Old School. 

If he paints the sky blue and the grass green, he 
belongs to the Realistic School. 

If he paints the sky green and the grass blue, he 
belongs to the Impressionist School. 

If he paints the sky yellow and the grass purple, 
he is a Colorist. 

If he paints the sky black and the grass red, he 
is an artist of great decorative talent—great enough 
to make posters. 

Some other observations of the Munich authority 
are more local in their character than these, but are 
nevertheless interesting. Visitors from Berlin, he 
says, can be invariably distinguished by their habit 
of stopping in front of all the good pictures and say- 
ing, “What a horror!” and of exclaiming, when they 
confront the daubs, ‘““What a lovely picture!” And 
the Saxons can be identified by their way of reso- 
lutely refusing to buy a catalogue, and getting all 
their information about titles of pictures, and so on, 
from the hall attendants. We have our Saxons and 
our Berliners on this side of the water. 





PGSM? THERES Te FORORE 0.066 sc0cecccscesescesese Macmillan’s Magazine 

Athens does indeed possess theatres as we know 
them in Western Europe, nearly all, it may be men- 
tioned, either subsidized by the state or the munici- 
pality. There is a large playhouse in the Plateia Tu 
Ludovicu, for instance, built some fifteen years ago 
by a well-known Greek millionaire called Syngros, 
who tried to win immortality for himself (after a 
fashion not unknown in Western Europe) by giving 
it his name, and handing it over as a free gift to the 
city of Athens. It holds fifteen hundred persons, 
and with respect to safety, comfort, and stage ap- 
pliances vies with the best continental theaters. Ex- 
ternally, however, it is somewhat lacking in archi- 
tectural beauty, especially in comparison with the 
National Theatre, which stands in the street called 
Aghios Constantinos. But in these thea- 
tres, excellent though they may be, the traveler 
eager for local color will not happen upon that 
“something rich and strange” which he naturally 
expects in a country so different from his own. For 
something more essentially native to the soil, or 
rather to the climate, he must repair to one of the 
summer theatres of Athens. If, indeed, he visits 
Athens during the height of the summer, these are 
the only places of amusement he finds open; it is 
far too bright and beautiful out of doors for there 
being any chance of a good and satisfactory attend- 
ance in a building. The luxurious modern Athen- 
ian, notwithstanding his great love of music and 
amusement, could never endure to remain pent up 
in a stifling theater, however great might be the at- 
traction offered. It has been found necessary, there- 
fore, to adopt something which combines the two es- 
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sentials—comfort with amusement. Useful sugges- 
tions from the past are not wanting in Athens. One 
has only to go round the Acropolis to see how the 
ancient inhabitants solved a similar difficulty; the 
theatre of Dionysius, or that of Herodes on the 
southern side of the Acropolis, and the Stadium fur- 
ther east, furnish excellent examples to the modern 
Athenian. A theatre, then, consisting of a wooden 
stage and temporary wooden seats, is erected inside 
a yard or enclosure, with no high walls to keep out 
the welcome cool breezes and no roof to obstruct 
the view of the beautiful starry sky. Such a theatre 
on a clear, quiet night, pleasantly cool after the in- 
tense heat of the day, is always well patronized by 
Athenian playgoers. One such theatre, standing 
hard by the historic Ilyssus and the fountain of Cal- 
lirrhoé, bears the name of Paradisos, and bears it 
with good reason, for beautiful gardens of sweet- 
scented orange trees lie round about it. 

The general internal arrangement is very simple, 
though some care is taken in the decoration of the 
stage, which is generally of a fair size. Greece, as a 
country that lives on its past glories, loves to per- 
petuate ancestral tradition, and the summit of the 
stage is always crowned by a plaster bust of Pallas 
or of one of the ancient dramatists, whose name the 
stock company bears like that of a patron saint. The 
scenery must appear somewhat primitive to one ac- 
customed to Shakespearean revivals at the Lyceum. 
Perhaps the poverty of scenic effect is the cause 
of the management’s apparent disinclination to il- 
luminate the place too brilliantly. A few footlights 
suffice for the stage, and the auditorium is lighted 
by an arc light on the top of a high post. All the 
space in front of the stage, levelled but unencum- 
bered with anything more than sand, is divided into 
first or second “thesis,” or classes. The disadvantage 
of thefirst thesis is that it is nearer the stage, while its 
advantages are that, the floor being quite flat, those 
occupying the back seats have only a scanty view of 
the play, and that, from their proximity to the stage, 
those in the front can hear the words from the 
prompter before they are uttered by the actors. The 
prompter, it must be explained, is a very important 
person in theatres such as we are describing, and is 
located, as in opera, in the middle of the stage. Ow- 
ing to the fact that a fresh play is produced nightly, 
the actors, as a rule, have but a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of their parts, and without his assistance would 
fare badly. The second thesis, the seats of which 
are on steps, is certainly better as regards both 
these points; but the defective illumination and 
the noises from the neighboring streets must try 
the eyes and jar the ears of the spectators rather too 
much for full appreciation. There is no other dif- 
ference with respect to seating accommodation, ex- 
cept that on the wooden seats of the first thesis 
there are placed small, movable cushions, stuffed 
with hay or straw, and about a foot square in size. 
Primitively luxurious as the cushion may be, it is 
certainly an improvement on the rough wooden 
benches, and worth the extra penny that is charged 
for it. The prices of admission to these theatres are 
very low. From ‘fifty “lepta” to two “drachmas’” 




















(that is, in English money, for from three to eleven 
pence) you can hear the best Greek actors in the na- 
tive drama, or a tolerable French or Italian com- 
pany in opera or burlesque. It may be added that, 
if you happen to have friends whose windows over- 
look the enclosure, or if you are tall enough and 
have sufficiently good eyes to see over the wall, you 
need pay nothing for your night’s amusement... . 
About nine or half-past nine—nobody knows be- 
forehand the exact time of commencement, and the 
orchestra, as a rule, plays two or more overtures— 
the traditional three knocks on the stage are heard 
above the murmur of conversation, and announce 
the beginning of the performance. It is only at this 
signal that the audience appear to realize why they 
are there, and rush to their seats at the first words of 
the actors, with the natural consequence that the 
preliminary dialogue is entirely inaudible. 
In the drama of which it was our fortune to 
witness the first performance, the cast was 
a strong one, and the actors made the best of 
their parts; but the play itself seemed to be too 
naive for even an Athenian open-air audience, and it 
was evident from the first that it was not liked. . . 
For our own part we were not interested in the play 
at all; but, as we grew tired and were about to leave, 
we unexpectedly witnessed the most original and ef- 
fective method of theatrical criticism that we have 
ever seen. It was an occasion on which almost any 
other audience would have brought down the thea- 
tre (one cannot say the house) with a storm of hisses 
and hooting. These Athenians, however, took it 
very coolly, and went on talking quietly and unin- 
terruptedly; now and then you would hear an ironi- 
cal “Evyeh!” or a thump on the floor, but practically 
nothing worth mentioning. Thus the performance 
approached its end, and one would have taken the 
Athenians for the most patient and enduring of au- 
diences; when suddenly, while the stage was full of 
actors, a loud cry of “Folla!” “Folla!” arose from 
the back seats, and was succeeded by the flight of a 
cushion to the stage. The spectators, 
hitherto so patient and indifferent, were now hissing, 
shouting, howling to their utmost, and at the same 
time keeping up a constant volley of cushions, which 
fell upon the stage with a storm-like violence, en- 
tirely stupefying for some seconds the poor actors, 
who fled behind the scenes for shelter so soon as 
they were able to realize the position of affairs. The 
public, however, after the first outburst of indigna- 
tion, remembering that the real offence lay with the 
author and not with the actors, called loudly for 
him. “Author, author!” cried a voice from the back 
seats; “author, author!” exclaimed the whole audi- 
ence in chorus, “the author out!”—and out they 
would have him. “Kiirii,” he managed to say, but 
he could get no further; the rest was lost, buried 
like himself in a fresh storm of cushions. After a 
few minutes not a single’cushion remained on any 
of the seats. 





Marchesi and Music.........0+++. Henry Haynie...........+. Harper's Bazar 

An eminent musician wrote recently to the Mar- 
chioness of Castrone—better known as Madame 
Marchesi—playfully as follows: “Do you know the 
latest news, dear friend? In seventeen million 
years, according to Flammarion, our earth will once 
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more become an awful mass of ice. Then good- 
by to your famous pupils, and many other things be- 
sides. I do not mind, as I shall no longer be alive; 
but you are still young, so please be very careful, for 
no one can ever tell.” 

The woman to whom that letter was sent has a 
wider fame as teacher of singing than any other pro- 
fessor in the art, and it will therefore be welcome 
news to her friends and admirers in America, the ° 
announcement that pages from her busy life are now 
in press, and, under the title of Marchesi and 
Music, will soon be issued from the house of Har- 
per & Brothers.* 

The splendid career of this distinguished teacher 
appears to have had two distinct phases, each very 
brilliant in its way. A pupil of the once famous 
Manuel Garcia, the brother of Malibran, Fraulein 
Mathilda Graumann—she who is “La Marchesi” to- 
day—early acquired a fine reputation as singer at 
concerts and oratorios, and her success was great 
throughout Europe. Her handsome figure, her 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, her perfect method, 
her wonderful style, her varied répertoire, evoked 
everywhere the enthusiastic admiration of the pub- 
lic, and thus the expectations which her friends had 
preconceived of her powers were fully confirmed. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when we recall the 
name of her teacher, and also know she studied de- 
clamation with Samson, who taught Rachel stage 
action. Besides, she was an uncommonly fine lin- 
guist, being able to read, speak, and write six mod- 
ern tongues, that is to say, German, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian. Apropos, 
the present writer has been a listener at the Ecole 
Marchesi when those countries were all represented 
among the young women who were receiving a les- 
son in the opera class, and there was one year when 
we counted no fewer than twelve different lan- 
guages, spoken by girls of as many nations. Once 
married, however, her husband opposed her longer 
following a theatrical career; and being thus obliged 
to renounce the stage, she, as Madame Marchesi, 
determined on imparting the benefits of the excel- 
lent vocal instruction which she had herself received 
to others, so she dedicated her future to musical tui- 
tion, and here begins the second phase of her brill- 
iant career. 

From the first time that she had ever given the 
matter thought, Madame Marchesi had hér own 
conception of how the human voice should be set 
and developed for vocal exercises, so she now began 
to publish a series of didactic works, composed on 
a principle quite different from all others which had - 
thus far been written on the same subject, and there 
are now more than thirty of these volumes, includ- 
ing a singing method. It may be added ‘that 
Madame Marchesi does not confine herself merely 
to the task of making known the noble and pure tra- 
ditions of an art, once so brilliant, but now, alas! so 
neglected and illtreated by the modern tendency of 
music, for by her physiological knowledge she is en- 
abled to class rationally the different female singing 
voices according to their natural character. Her 
genial intuition divines at once the peculiar physical 
and intellectual disposition of each pupil, and so each 
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is brought forward properly. This—there can be 
no doubt of it—has been the great secret of Mar- 
chesi’s bringing out consecutively, and during more 
than forty years, an extraordinary number, not of 
singers only, but of real “cantatrices,’”’ who have 
achieved fame and fortune in operas, concerts, or ora- 
torios. Indeed, the number of Marchesi pupils who 
are making a brilliant career surpasses anything that 
‘was ever before known since singing became an art. 
I have seen a very large album in the Paris home of 
this eminent woman which contains the signatures 
and grateful certificates of her many scholars. Here 
are the names of a few who became distinguished: 
Antoinetta Fricci, a Vienna girl, who, besides hav- 
ing a beautiful mezzo-soprano: voice, possessed 
great dramatic power—she is now one of the pro- 
fessors at the Turin Conservatory; Caroline Dory, 
another Viennese, who was long a favorite contralto 
in Italy, and is now teaching at Nice; Ilma di Mur- 
ska, well known and liked in the United States, who 
died eight years ago and was cremated; Gabrielle 
Krauss, for many ye rs the leading prima donna of 
the Paris Grand Opéra house, who left the stage 
for good in 1888, but not until she was the recip- 
ient of a larger salary than any other artiste even at 
the Paris Opéra—this includes Lassalle, Madame 
Adiny, and Jean de Reszke—and yet it was only 
120,000 francs per annum, that is to say about $500 
a week, or not more than $200 for each performance; 
Caroline Smeroschi; Anne d’ Angeri, a celebrated 
dramatic soprano, who at the zenith of her musical 
career retired from the theatre to be the wife of a 
Trieste banker; Clementine Proska, now considered 
one of the best light sopranos in Germany, with a 
répertoire that embraces eighty-five operas, and 
whose husband is musical conductor of the royal 
opera-house at Dresden; Wilhelmine Tremelli, a 
magnificent contralto, who, after singing in Italy, 
Spain, England, and Russia, created the title rdle in 
Massenet’s Herodiade at Paris, and later on came 
to America; Caroline Salla, another leading singer 
at the French National Academy of Music, as she 
was also at the Paris Opéra Comique for some time; 
Etelka Gerster, the once famous favorite “diva’’ of 
this country; Catherine Klafsky; Giselle Kopp- 
meyer; Amalia Stahl; Nadine Boulichoff, a Russian 
girl,whose“happiest moments” were when, in Brazil, 
she was singing at concerts the entire receipts at 
which, including her salary, were turned over to an 
anti-slavery society, and there was enough money 
thus raised to purchase the freedom of a great many 
negresses; Nina de Friede; Rosa Papier, now a pro- 
fessor of singing at Vienna; Emma Nevada, the first 
of a long roll of Americans who have graduated 
from the Ecole Marchesi; Gina Oselio; Regina 
Pacini; Marie Decca; Eulalie Risley, the “second 
Alboni,” who sang for seven years at the Hungarian 
National Academy of Music, and who died, a few 
years back, heart-broken because of her failure in a 
trial hearing at the Paris Opéra Comique before one 
of the grandest audiences ever assembled in that 
theatre; Esther Paliser; Kate Rolla; Mrs. Stone- 
Pyn and her sister Blanche Barton—of this couple a 
great critic wrote, “Since the day of the sisters Mar- 
chisio no couple have ever sung duets with such 
perfection as these two Americans”; Jane Horwitz; 
Ada Crossley; Mrs. Julia Wyman; Rose Stewart, 
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now a very successful and excellent professor of 
vocal instruction in Boston. And now we come to 
a firmament of “stars” whose brilliant qualities as 
artists have gained them the approval of two hemi- 
spheres. The names of a few of these are Emma 
Calvé, Nellie Melba, Emma Eames, Sibyl Sander- 
son, Francis Saville, Mlle. Francisca, of San Fran- 
cisco, whose recent début in the iamous classic con- 
certs at Monte Carlo is said to have been an incom- 
parable success, and last, but by no means least, 
Madame Marchesi’s own daughter Blanche. 

All these are only some few of the professional 
singers; excellent, even brilliant, amateurs could be 
named by thousands, who have studied in the Mar- 
chesi school. Another thing, this great lady has 
meanwhile had the good fortune to become more or 
less intimately acquainted with innumerable musi- 
cians, artists, poets, and authors; and among the 
famous composers whom she has known may be 
mentioned Mendelssohn, Spohr, Liszt, Nicolai, Mo- 
scheles, Neukomm, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Ernst, Meyerbeer, Wagner, Benedict, Ru- 
binstein, Rossini, Gounod, Verdi, Massenet, Am- 
broise Thomas, Delibes, Saint-Saéns, etc. 

Madame Marchesi does not, in this forthcoming 
book, speak exclusively of herself and her school; 
she has recalled numerous anecdotes of these cele- 
brities, has accorded to most of them a part in her 
narration, and at the same time she gives an original 
appreciation of them as such. This, of course, will 
make the volume not only all the more interesting 
to readers, but will make it a valuable contribution 
to the musical record of our century. 





Aima ladema’s London Studio........ Lewis Hind,....... Windsor Magazine 

For those who seek light and loveliness there is 
probably no house and studio in the world equal to 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s. This magnificent dwelling 
place—his own design from roof to hasement— 
stands in the clear air of St. John’s Wood. As you 
walk up the classical arcade that winds through the 
garden by waving trees, shrubs and many flowers, 
a frieze of parti-colored tiles overhead flashes upon 
the eye. The door being opened, a flight of daz- 
zling, brazen steps, starting up like a golden ladder, 
invites you to the studio; but you first walk through 
a little winding pathway to the left, bordered by 
palm trees, evergreens and ferns, leading to a little 
alcove where afternoon tea is served. The studio 
itself is a wonder of white and silver, with balconies 
and galleries overhead on a level with the topmost 
of the trees that wave in the large garden where 
fountains play and birds sing. Mr. Alma Tadema 
is the painter of sunshine and blue skies; his life and 
his work are in harmony with the motto which 
streams across the studio walls—“As the sun colors 
flowers, so art colors life.” It is only by degrees that 
Mr. Tadema has discovered the value to his art of 
the dazzling background which now vivifies his 
studio. In the old days in Antwerp he discovered 
that the black Pompeian decorations made his pic- 
tures too heavy, so he painted his next studio red, 
with the result that they became too hot. Arriving 
in Brussels he painted his walls light green. After- 
ward in London he tried blue and green, and so on 
to the white and silver with which they are at pres- 
ent decorated. 
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WOMAN AND THE REPUBLIC* 


By HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON 





How absolute is that dividing line between 
woman’s progress and woman suffrage, we may 
realize when we consider what the result would 
be if we could know to-morrow, beyond a perad- 
venture, that woman never would vote in the 
United States. 
small, would be crippled. Not a woman’s college 
would close its doors. Not a profession would 
withhold its diploma from her; not a trade its 
recompense. Not a single just law would be re- 
pealed, or a bad one framed, as a consequence. Not 
a good book would be forfeited. Not a family 
would be less secure of domestic happiness. Not 
a single hope would die which points to a time when 
our cities will all be like those of the prophet’s 
vision, “first pure and then peaceable.” 

As I read political history, the facts go to show 
that the fundamental principles of our government 
are more opposed to the exercise of suffrage by 
women than are those of monarchies. To me it 
seems that both despotism and anarchy are more 
friendly to woman’s political aspirations than is 
any form of constitutional government, and that 
manhood suffrage, and not womanhood suffrage, is 
the final result of the evolution of democracy. 

The suffragists repeatedly call attention to, the 
fact that in the early ages in Egypt, in Greece, and 
in Rome, women were of much greater political 
consequence than later during the republics; but 
the moral they have drawn has been that of the su- 
periority of the ancient times. 

Let us turn to modern Europe, in which thrones 
have been occupied now and again by queens. The 
progress of woman here, especially in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, has been steady, true and inspiring. In 
the earliest recorded councils of the race from 
which we sprang, we see freemen in full armor cast- 
ing equal votes. During the ages of feudalism, 
women who were land-owners had the same rights 
as other nobles. They could raise soldiery, coin 
money, and administer justice in both civil and 
criminal proceedings. In proportion as the aris- 
tocratic power lost its hold, women were exempted 
from these services and gained in moral influence. 
The Germanic races were renowned for their re- 
spect for woman, and their love for home. As con- 
stitutional liberty grew, and each Englishman’s 
house became his castle for defence against ar- 
bitrary power, the protection was not for himself 
but for his family. A figure-head ruler in feminine 
attire sits on England’s throne to-day—the Eng- 
land that still unites its church and state, and in 
which feudal customs still prevail to some extent. 
Widows and spinsters who are property-own- 
ers can vote for all offices except the one charged 
under the constitution with the framing and execu- 
tion of the laws of the land. Aristocracy decrees 
that in the House of Lords the Bishops shall have 
a voice; but in the House of Commons no clergy- 
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Not one of her charities, great or . 


man can hold a seat, and for members of Parlia- 
ment no woman votes. Would any suffragist hold 
that a clergyman was the inferior of men who do sit 
in the House of Commons? They are excluded for 
the same reason that woman has not the parliamen- 
tary vote—they are looked upon as non-combatants. 

In the Austro-Hungarian monarchy there is re- 
stricted woman suffrage. The kingdom of Italy 
has restricted municipal woman suffrage. The 
little republic that separates those countries, the 
land of Tell and the Vaudois, has direct manhood 
suffrage only. 

Sweden and Norway are apparently parting com- 
pany. Sweden chooses to keep its king and its aris- 
tocracy, and it has restricted woman suffrage; but 
Norway, which is working toward free institutions, 
and last year voted to remove the insignia of union 
from the Norwegian flag, has no woman suffrage. 

Autocratic Russia and its Asiatic colonies have 
more woman suffrage than England. Finland, a 
constitutional monarchy, was ceded to the Emperor 
of Russia in 1809. Women there have all except 
the parliatnentary suffrage. 

Iceland, a dependency of Denmark, has muni- 
cipal woman suffrage, and women are eligible to 
municipal office. It has its own legislature, which 
governs jointly with the King, the executive power 
being in the hands of the King alone. 

In the late extension of suffrage in Canada, the 
movement for woman suffrage had conservative 
support, while every liberal leader opposed it. No 
South American repubic has woman's _ suf- 
frage. With the deposition of Liliuokalani, woman’s 
direct political power in the Hawaiian Islands died. 
In France only the Anarchists “admit women to 
public council, and that party in Germany has here 
and there inscribed woman suffrage upon its ban- 
ners. 

Not only England, Scotland and Wales, but 
Canada, definitely excepts the vote for members of 
parliament in giving suffrage to woman, and only 
widows and spinsters are admitted to the minor 
forms of franchise. 

In the Orange Free State every adult white male 
is a full burgher, having a vote for the president, 
who is chosen for five years. The Transvaal Re- 
public has no woman suffrage amid its hand-to- 
hand struggles. 

The countries where woman has full suffrage 
(save in the United States) are all dependencies of 
royalty. They are: The Isle of Man, Pitcairn’s 
Island, New Zealand, and South Australia. The 
most important of these, New Zealand, was once a 
promising colony, but it has been declining for a 
quarter of a century. 

South Australia not only gives women full suf- 
frage, but makes them eligible to a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The colony is a vast, mountainous, largely 
unsettled region, with a high proportion of native 
and Chinese, and, in 1894, had but 73,000 voters, 
including the women. The Socialistic labor move- 
ment, which has played a large part in Australasian 
politics, here succeeded in dominating the govern- 
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ment. There was an attempt to establish com- 
munistic villages with public money, a proposal to 
divide the public money “pro rata,” and one to 
build up a system of state life-insurance; and taxes 
were to be levied on salaries, and on all incomes 
above a certain point. It was found that the sixty 
thousand women who were authorized to vote 
throughout Australia assisted the socialistic 
schemes that are hindering progress and that tend 
to anarchy and not to republicanism. 

So it would seem that under a monarchical sys- 
tem, with a standing army and a hereditary nobility 
to support the throne, the royal mandate could be 
issued by a woman. Any Queen, as well as the one 
that Alice met in Wonderland, could say, “Off with 
his head!” But when freedom grew, and the dem- 
ocratic idea began to prevail, and each individual 
man became a king, and each home a castle, the 
law given by God and not by man came into exer- 
cise, and upon each man was laid the duty of de- 
fending liberty and those who were physically un- 
fitted to defend themselves. 

When the attention of the women was called to 
the fact that force was needed, and that women 
were exempt from military service and jury and 
police duty, they answered that “In an age when 
the wrongs of society are adjusted in the*courts and 
at the ballot-box, material force yields to reason and 
majorities.” So successful has our government 
been in carrying out the benign purposes for which 
its heroes staked their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, that in ordinary times we see little of 
the strength that stands quietly but firmly behind 
every law’s enactment and every poll’s decision. 
The “strong arm” of the law would lose its power 
to compel obedience if behind the decree of judge, 
jury, and legislators there was not a sheriff or a 
body of militia ready to commit the unconsenting 
criminal to prison, or to take care of an unruly 
minority. At an election, the minority do not 
acquiesce in the decision of the majority because the 
outcome of the vote has convinced them that the 
majority were right, and they were wrong. They 
have not become suddenly converted to the views 
of the majority. That decision, as recorded by the 
ballot, shows that if the minority do not keep their 
opinion in abeyance, there are men enough on the 
other side to compel them. Civilization has ad- 
vanced so far that, instead of blows there are argu- 
ments in court, instead of bullets there are ballots 
at the polls; but the blows and the bullets must al- 
ways be ready, in case the arguments and the bal- 
lots are unheeded. The physical strength that was 
given to man to use, like every other gift, for the 
good of the race, he is so using when he holds it 
as a “dernier ressort” for law and order. 

Suffragists seem to forget, when they boast of 
Joan of Arc, that the army she led was masculine. 

In return for the taxes paid, women get just what 
men get—namely, roads, gas, water, schools, etc. 
The women who have refused to pay their taxes be- 
cause they did not vote, have been treated with a 
leniency that proves the courtesy of the law-enforc- 
ers. They would have made short work with men 
who were non-voters, who had tried the same tac- 
When a man’s vote is challenged and refused 
“T shall not pay my 


tics. 
he does not dream of saying: 
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tax,” and the assessor never inquires whether he 
votes or desires to vote. The men in the District 
of Columbia do not find their unfranchised con- 
dition assuaged by the smallness of their account 
with the assessor. Neither do they realize or be- 
lieve that they are governed without their consent, 
or exempt from police or military duty. This is a 
striking proof that the vote is not a reward for 
service. 

The real test of the working of woman suffrage 
is to be found in the answer to the question whether 
better laws have been framed as a consequence? 

There has been no advarce in legislation in Utah 
or Wyoming through the action or votes of women. 
The authorities whom I have consulted do not know 
of any legislation in Colorado which can be traced 
directly to the presence of women in the legislature. 
Exception may possibly be made in regard to the 
Age-of-Consent bill, which, in common with nearly 
all the states, Colorado passed in favor of raising 
the age. 

In Wyoming, where women have voted so many 
years, less restraint is imposed on liquor-selling 
than in most of the other states. Divorce is granted 
for any one of eleven causes, after a residence of but 
six months. The age of consent was only fourteen 
years as late as 1890. Gambling is legal; not only 
do the laws mention many games with cards as law- 
ful, but a statute declares: “No town, city, or mu- 
nicipal corporation in this territory shall hereafter 
have power to prohibit, suppress or regulate any 


gaming-house or game, licensed as provided for in 


this chapter.” “Excusable homicide” is also de- 
fined by statute. It is allowable “when committed 
by accident or misfortune, in the heat of passion or 
sufficient provocation, or upon a sudden combat; 
provided that no undue advantage is taken, nor any 
dangerous weapon used, and that the killing is not 
done in a cruel or unusual manner.” 

As to the thousands of women who want the 
vote, there are some figures as to the majority that 
“are indifferent or even hostile.” I see by the 
pamphlet published by the New York State Suf- 
frage Association, that they have but 1,600 paying 
members, which is not one in a thousand of the 
women in the state over twenty years of age. As 
Mrs. Winslow Crannell has made a careful compu- 
tation from figures published in the Woman’s 
Journal, edited by Henry B. Blackwell and his 
daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, I quote her re- 
sults: In Maine there are but 12 suffragists to 
every 100,000 of the people; in New Hampshire, 
but 5 to every 100,000; in Massachusetts, but 51 
to every 100,000; in Connecticut, but 23 to every 
100,000. Pennsylvania has but 14 in 100,000; 
Kentucky has 32 to 100,000; Michigan, but 6 to 
100,000; Illinois has 13 to 100,000; Ohio has 11 to 
100,000; Iowa has 6 to I1c:,000; Virginia but 1*to 
100,000; New Jersey, 8 to 100,000; Arkansas, 3 to 
100,000; South Carolina, 3 to 100,000. California 
has 33 in every 100,000, and Maryland has 6 in 
100,000. If the suffrage is claimed for tax-paying 
women, it can be shown that there are, in New 
York state, for instance, at least 1,500,000 women 
who do not pay taxes. But, as a matter of fact, the 
taxpaying women of this state were among the first 
signers of anti-suffrage petitions. 

















Of Ancient Lineage.—A gentleman talking to a 
friend about the antiquity of his family, which he 
carried up to Noah, was told that he was a mere 
mushroom. 

“Ah!” said he; “how so, pray?” 

“ Why,” replied the other, “ when I was in Wales, 
a pedigree of a particular family was shown to me; 
it filled about five large skins of parchment, and near 
to the middle of it was a note in the margin, ‘ About 
this time the world was created.’ ” 





Without Privilege—A gentleman had left his 
corner seat in an already crowded railway car to go 
in search of something to eat, leaving a rug to re- 
serve his place. On returning he found that the 
seat had been usurped by a woman. To his protes- 
tations her lofty reply was: 

“Do you know, sir, that I am one of the direc- 
tors’ wives ?” 

“ Madame,” he replied, “ were you the director’s 
only wife, I should still protest.” 


Preserving the Peace.—The sexton of a certain 
Scotch country parish was lately much exercised 
at the appearanece of a strange old gentleman, who, 
when the sermon was about to begin, took an ear 
trumpet, in two parts, out of his pocket, and began 
screwing them together. 

The sexton watched him until the process was 
completed, and then, going stealthily up, whispered: 
“Ye mauna play that here! If ye dae, I’ll turn ye 
oot !” 





A Dumas Impromptu.—Alexander Dumas “fils” 
dined one day with Dr. Gistal, one of the most 
eminent and popular physicians of Marseilles. Af- 
ter dinner the company adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where coffee was served. Here Gistal said 
to his honored guest: “ My dear Dumas, I know 
you are a capital hand at improvising; pray oblige 
me with four lines in this album.” “ With pleasure,” 
the author replied. He took his pencil and wrote: 

“For the health and well-being of our dear old town, 
Dr. Gistal has always been anxious—very. 
Result: the hospital is now pulled down—” 

“You flatterer!” the doctor interrupted, as he 
looked over the writer’s shoulder. But Dumas con- 
tined: 

“And in its place we’ve a cemetery.” 





A Gracious Reply to Royalty—Queen Victoria 
was once informed by the manager of her Shaw 
farm that a Mr. Elliott, a Scotch farmer, was a 
breeder of superior collie dogs, and she thereupon 
expressed a wish to possess one of them. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Elliott forwarded two beautiful dogs, and 
Her Majesty was so enraptured with them that she 
gave orders that the next time he came to the farm 
he should immediately be taken up to the castle. 

Mr. Elliott was somewhat uneasy as to how he 
should comport himself in the presence of Royalty, 

*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 
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and the manager spent a considerable time in put- 
ting him through his facings. At last the fateful 
day arrived, and he was ushered into the presence 
of the Queen. 

Her Majesty shook hands with him and said: 

“ Oh, Mr. Elliott, I have to thank you for the two 
beautiful collies you sent me!” 

And to this gracious remark Mr. Elliott replied: 

“Touts, touts, wumman! haud yer tongue! 
What’s the maitter o’ a pair o’ dowgs between you 
and me?” 





In the Lead.—An attentive listener, who was also 
a good judge of stories, after hearing from a youth 
his account of how he and two companions kept 
500 Indians at bay for twerity-four hours, asked: 
“Do you know why the Lord said to Ananias, 
‘Stand forth’?” And upon receiving a negative 


reply, said: “ Well, I don’t either, unless it was so 
that you and your two companions could stand first, 
second and third!” 







A Dignified Defiance.—Wendell Phillips once, 
when he was interrupted by an unfriendly audience, 
stooped down and began talking in a low voice to 
the men at the reporters’ table. Some of the audi- 
tors becoming curious, called, “ Louder !” Where- 
upon Phillips straightened himself up and ex- 
claimed: “ Go right on, gentlemen, with your noise. 
Through these pencils,” pointing to the reporters. 
“IT speak to forty million people.” 








A Skeptic.—An old farmer was in a merchant’s 
office, and asked if he could supply the merchant 
with some fresh butter. The merchant told him 
that he would inquire if his wife needed any. So he 
stepped to the telephone, called her up, and talked 
for a few seconds through the instrument. Then, 
turning to the countryman, who was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes dilated, and his 
face very red, he told him that his wife said that she 
would not need any butter. 

The indignant countryman blurted out, “Look 
here, mister, if you didn’t want any butter, why 
didn’t you say so? I ain’t such a fool as to think 
that you’ve got your wife shut up in that little 
box !” 





Ambiguous.—A story is told of a certain commit- 
tee meeting in which the proceedings commenced 
with noise and gradually became uproarious. At 
last one of the disputants, losing all control over 
his emotions, exclaimed to his opponent: “ Sir, you 
are, I think, the biggest ass that I ever had the mis- 
fortune to set eyes upon!” “Order! order!” 
said the chairman, gravely; “ you seem to forget 
that I am in the room.” 





Foul Play.—At baseball a ball struck and 
knocked senseless an Englishman whose back had 
been turned to the play during a match. On com- 
ing to himself, he asked faintly: “ What was it ?” 
“ A foul—only a foul.” “ Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, “ I thought it was a mule.” 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





The Extent of the Universe...........++ Simon Newcomb,........+.++ Science 

I have seldom felt a more delicious sense of re- 
pose than when crossing the ocean during the sum- 
mer months I sought a place where I could lie alone 
on the deck, look up at the constellations, with Lyra 
near the zenith, and, while listening to the clanks of 
the engine, try to calculate the hundreds of millions 
of years which would be required by our ship to 
reach the star Lyre, if she could continue her 
course in that direction without ever stopping. It 
is a striking example of how easily we may fail to 
realize our knowledge when I say that I have 
thought many a time how deliciously one might 
pass those hundred millions of years in a journey to 
the star a Lyrz, without its occurring to me that we 
are actually making ‘that very journey at a speed 
compared with which the motion of the steamship 
is slow indeed. Through every year, every hour, 
every minute, of human history from the first ap- 
pearance of man on the earth, from the era of the 
builders of the Pyramids, through the times of 
Cesar and Hannibal, through the period of every 
event that history records, not merely our earth, but 
the sun and the whole solar system with it, have 
been speeding their way toward the star of which I 
speak on a journey of which we know neither the 
beginning nor the end. During every clock beat 
through which humanity has existed it has moved 
on this journey by an amount which we cannot 
specify more exactly than to say that it is probably 
between five and nine miles per second. We are 
at this moment thousands of miles nearer to a 
Lyre than we were a few minutes ago when I began 
this discourse, and through every future moment 
for untold thousands of years to come the earth and 
all there is on it will be nearer toa Lyre, or nearer 
to the place where that star now is, by hundreds of 
miles for every minute of time come and gone. 
When shall we get there ? Probably in less than 
a million years, perhaps in half a million. We can- 
not tell exactly, but get there we must, if the laws of 
nature and the laws of motion continue as they are. 
To attain to the stars was the seemingly vain wish of 
the philosopher, but the whole human race is, in a 
certain sense, realizing this wish as rapidly as a 
speed of six or eight miles a second can bring it 
about. 

I have called attention to this motion because it 
may in the not distant future afford the means of 
approximating to a solution of the problem already 
mentioned—that of the extent of the universe. Not- 
withstanding the success of astronomers during the 
present century in measuring the parallax of a num- 
ber of stars, the most recent investigations show 
that there are very few, perhaps hardly more than a 
score of stars of which the parallax and therefore 
the distance has been determined with any approach 
to certainty. Many parallaxes, determined by ob- 
servers about the middle of the century, have had to 
disappear before the powerful tests applied by meas- 
ures with the: heliometer; others have been greatly 
reduced and the distances of the stars increased in 
proportion. So far as measurement goes, we can 
only say of the distances of all the stars, except the 


few whose parallaxes have been determined, that 
they are immeasurable. The radius of the earth’s 
orbit, a line more than 90,000,000 miles in length, 
not only vanishes from sight before we reach the 


distance of the great mass of stars, but becomes 


such a mere point that, when magnified by the 
powerful instruments of modern times, the most 
delicate appliances fail to make it measurable. Here 
the solar motion comes to our help. This motion, 
by which, as I have said, we are carried unceasingly 
through space, is made evident by a motion of most 
of the stars in the opposite direction, just as, passing 
through a country on a railway, we see the houses 
on the right and on the left being left behind us. 
It is clear enough that the apparent motion will be 
more rapid the nearer the object. We may there- 
fore, form some idea of the distance of the stars 
when we know the amount of the motion. It is 
found that in the great mass of stars of the sixth 
magnitude, the smallest visible to the naked eye, 
the motion is about three seconds per century. As 
a measure thus stated does not convey an accurate 
conception of magnitude to one not practiced in 
the subject, I would say that, in the heavens, to the 
ordinary eye, a pair of stars will appear single un- 
less they are separated by a distance of 150 or 200 
seconds. Let us then imagine ourselves looking 
at a star of the sixth magnitude, which is at rest 
while we are carried past it with the motion of six 
or eight miles per second which I have described. 
Mark its position in the heavens as we see it to-day; 
then let its position again be marked 5,000 years 
hence. A_ good eye will just be able to perceive 
that there are two stars marked instead of one. The 
two would be so close together that no distinct space 
between them could be perceived by unaided vision. 
It is due to the magnifying power of the telescope, 
enlarging such small apparent distances, that the 
motion has been determined in so small a period as 
the 150 years during which accurate observations of 
the stars have been made. 





CT IN cn iden catcdinnctisbiinisonsemide New York Herald 

The record breaking performances of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse revivify public interest in the 
absolute and relative achievements of transatlantic 
steamers and re-awaken inquiries as to the probable 
speed increases of the future and the directions 
wherein these must be sought. Other problems 
confront designers, such as seaworthiness, habitabil- 
ity, capacity, comfort, luxury of appointment and 
deftness of service, and these count greatly in the 
popularity of competing companies, but the en- 
deavor to reduce the time of voyage has become the 
prime factor, and the effort toward speed augumen- 
tation has crystallized into a perpetual struggle. 
Business competition has made this conflict keen 
and persistent, and great as are her bulk and speed, 
the supremacy of this latest victor is already men- 
aced by the possible rivalry of the Oceanic, a White 
Star steamer now under construction, which is fifty- 
seven feet longer than the huge Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, and twenty-five feet more in length than the 
Great Eastern. 

















It is difficult to forecast the limits that may be 
reached in size and speed of ships, but measured by 
past developments and by analogous performances 
ashore it is not unreasonable to expect within a de- 
cade that the four day run may be achieved and that 
a size and handiness promising the maximum of 
comfort and safety may be attained. The under- 
taking is, however, a gigantic assailing of me- 
chanical difficulties, for it must be remembered that 
the power required increases in the ratio of the cube 
of the speed, or, more plainly, to double the speed 
demands eight times the original power. But power 
means weight of machinery and of fuel, and as these 
affect displacement, which in turn affects speed, 
some idea may be gained of the formidable propor- 
tions assumed by every attempt to increase speed 
and overcome resistance. Still, the remarkable re- 
sults achieved by the association of lightness, 
strength and power in the propelling apparatus of 
smaller craft furnish data which are beginning to in- 
fluence all marine engineering. Savings in weight 
without the sacrifice of strength by the use of 
superior materials, careful treatment of details and 
avoidance of forms which are heavier but not 
stronger will assist in the solution of the problem. 
Notwithstanding the possibilities inherent in qua- 
druple expansion and in the extension of the turbine 
principle, improvements in engine design do not 
offer so wide or so profitable a field of inquiry as 
boiler development. Herein lies one of the keys to 
the mystery, and here must be sought the perfection 
which increases the work done and reduces the 
almost prohibitive cost of running express steamers. 
Modern designers are, however, deft workers of 
spells—magicians almost in their achievements. 
Then, too, the past lends encouragement, for the 
level attained has been through gradual progress, 
not by leaps and bounds. Slow and tentative pro- 
cesses, allied with patient trial, have gone hand in 
hand, and the result argues a hopeful outcome. 

This ennobling ocean race really began in 1870, 
when in the Queenstown passage the eight-day limit 
was passed by the Inman company. It took a little 
oven ten years to lower the record one day and to 
increase the speed a trifle under three knots, but this 
was accomplished by the Alaska in 1881. Four 
years later the run was made under six days, and in 
October, 1894, the Lucania gained the westward 
record with a passage of five days, seven hours and 
twenty-three seconds. 

What, then, may be wooed from a smiling future, 
when in the longer track from Southampton the new 
German steamer makes on her maiden voyage a 
passage of five days, twenty-two hours and forty- 
five minutes, and in one day achieves the unequalied 
run of five hundred and sixty-four knots—covers, 
that is, nearly six hundred and sixty land miles? 





Can the Hair Turn White From Fright ?.........ccccceeccececcvecvecs Cosmos 

Toward the age of forty years, sometimes a little 
earlier, the hair begins to turn gray. This grayness 
appears at first in the region of the temples, where 
threads of silver mingle with the hairs and their 
number increases day by day; the head turns gray 
and then whitens. It is a phenomenon of vital re- 
gression, common to mammals and many ani- 
mal species. Brown-Séquard has studied its mech- 
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anism. The hair turns gray progressively and 
slowly, but the isolated whitening of a single hair 
is generally rapid and may take place in one night. 
This observation of the celebrated physiologist 
gives some credit to the stories of rapid and even 
sudden whitening of the hair, told by divers authors. 
If normally a single hair can whiten in a few hours, 
it is not difficult to explain that in certain determin- 
ate cases the thing can take place with a lock of 
hair, or even over the whole head. 

Dr. Parry, in the Dublin Medical Press (May 8, 
1861), gives the following instance: “On February 
19, 1859, the command of General Franks, operat- 
ing in the southern part of the kingdom of Oude, 
had an engagement near the village of Chamba with 
a body of rebels; several of the enemy were taken 
prisoners; one of them, a Sepoy of the Bengal army, 
aged about fifty-four years, was led beforethe author- 
ities to be questioned. I then had occasion,” says 
Parry, “to observe in this man, at the very moment 
when they took place, the events that I propose to 
relate: The prisoner seemed for the first time to be 
conscious of his danger when, deprived of his uni- 
form and completely nude, he saw himself sur- 
rounded by soldiers. He then began to tremble 
violently, terror and despair were depicted on his 
face, and, though he responded to the questions ad- 
dressed to him, he seemed actually stupefied by fear. 
Then, under our very eyes and in the space of 
scarcely a half-hour, his hair, which we had seen 
was a brilliant black, turned gray uniformly over 
his whole head. A sergeant who had made him a 
prisoner cried out, ‘He is turning gray,’ and so 
called our attention to this singular phenomenon, 
which we, as well as many others, were then able 
to follow in all its phases. The discoloration of the 
hair took place gradually, but it became complete 
and general in the short space of time mentioned.” 

With this so precise observation we may compare 
the assertion of Bichat, who saw one of his friends 
grow quite white in the space of a single night, after 
having experienced a violent emotion. The unfor- 
tunate Queen Marie Antoinette grew almost en- 
tirely gray during the night preceding her execu- 
tion. Moleschott relates that Louis Sforza grew 
entirely white in the night following his defeat and 
capture, after his campaign against Louis XII. A 
Dutch physician, Junius, tells of a nobleman of high 
rank who, being condemned to be beheaded, grew 
gray in one night. The same thing happened to 
the Seigneur de St. Vallier, father of Diana of Poi- 
tiers, while Guarini, professor of Greek at Verona, 
grew gray all at once on learning of the loss at sea 
of a chest of manuscripts that was coming from 
Constantinople. Thompson cites the case of a 
workman at York, who, having fallen from a high 
building that he was repairing, succeeded in holding 
on to the gutter with one hand. He was rescued, 
but not until his hair had turned white. 

The cases in which the change of color is not in- 
stantaneous, but is very rapid, appear to be most 
frequent. Bichat relates several. . . . Emo- 
tional grayness seems to be favored by pressure; 
when after the shock the subject remains during 
some time with his head resting on his hand or his 
arm, the compressed part is often the only one af- 
fected, or at least is particularly affected. 























































































TREASURE TROVE: 


Se. Bane, OF the Mew Verh Bae .oo5 iscviccvviccsceseccccccccs Eugene Field 


Thar showed up out’n Denver in the spring uv ’81 

A man who worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun. 
His name was Cantell Whoppers, ’nd he waz u sight ter view 
Ez he walked inter the orfice ’nd inquired fer wurk to do. 
Thar warn’t no places vacant then—few be it understood, 
That wuz the time when talent flourished at that altitood; 
But thar the stranger lingered, tellin’ Raymond ‘nd the rest 
Uv what perdigeous wonders he could do when at his best, 
’Till finally he stated (quite by chance) that he hed done 

A heap uv work with Dana on the Noo York Sun. 


Wall, that wuz quite another thing; we owned that ary cuss 
Who'd worked f’r Mr. Dana must be good enough for us! 
And sowetuk thestranger’sword’ndnippedhim whilewecou/d 
For if we didn’t take him we knew John Arkins woz/d ; 
And Cooper, too, wuz mousin’ round fer enterprise ’nd brains, 
Whenever them commodities blew in across the plains. 

At any rate we nailed him, which made ol’ Cooper swear 
And Arkins tear out handsful uv his copious curly hair; 
But we set back and cackled, ’nd had a power uv fun 

With our man who worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun. 


It made our eyes hang on our cheeks, 'nd lower jaws ter drop, 
Ter hear that feller tellin’ how ol’ Dana run his shop: 

It seems that Dana wuz the biggest man you ever saw— 
He lived on human bein’s, ’nd preferred to eat ’em raw! 
If he hed Democratic drugs ter take, before he took em, 
As good old allopathic laws prescribe, he allus shook ’em. 
The man that could set down ’nd write like Dany never grew, 
Andthesumof human knowledge wuzn’t half what Danaknew; 
The consequence appeared to be that nearly every one 
Concurred with Mr. Dana of the Noo York Sun. 


This feller, Cantell Whoppers, never brought an item in, 
He spent his time at Perrin’s shakin’ poker dice f’r gin. 
Whatever the assignment, he wuz allus sure to shirk— 
He wuz very long on likker, and all-fired short on work! 
If any other cuss had played the tricks he dared ter play, 
The daisies would be bloomin’ over his remains to-day ; 
But somehow folks respected him and stood him to the-last, 
Considerin’ his superior connections in the past. 

So, when he bilked at poker, not a sucker drew a gun 

On the man who'd worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun. 


Wall, Dana came ter Denver in the fall uv ’83, 

A very different party from the man we thought ter see— 
A nice ’nd clean old gentleman, so dignified ’nd calm, 
You bet yer life he never did no human bein’ harm ! 

A certain hearty manner, ’nd a fulness uv the vest 
Betokened that his sperrits ’nd his victuals wuz the best ; 
His face was so benevolent, his smile so sweet ‘nd kind, 
That they seemed to be the reflex uv an honest, healthy mind; 
And God has set upon his head a crown uv silver hair 

In promise uv the golden crown He meaneth him to wear. 
So, uv us boys that met him out’n Denver, there wuz none 
But fell in love with Dana uv the Noo York Sun. 


But when he came to Denver in the fall uv ’83, 

His old friend Cantel! Whoppers disappeared upon a spree; 
The very thought of seein’ Dana worked upon him so 
(They hadn’t been together for a year or two, you know), 
‘That he borrowed all the stuff he could and started on a bat» 
And, strange as it may seem, we didn’t see him after that. 
So, when ol’ Dana hove insight, we couldn’t understand 
Why he didn't seem to notice that his crony wa'n’t on hand; 
No casual allusion, not a question, no, not one, 

For the man who'd “ worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun”! 


* Published by request. 
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We broke it gently to him, but he didn’t seem surprised, 
Thar wuz no big burst of passion as we fellows had surmised. 
He said that Whoppers wuz a man he’d never heerd about, 
But he mought have carried papers on a Jersey City route; 
And then he recollected hearin’ Mr. Laffan say 

That he'd fireda mannamed Whoppersfor bein’ drunk oneday, 
Which, with more likker wzderneath than money 2% his vest, 
Had started ona freight-train fur thegreat 'nd bounding West, 
But further information or statistics he had none, 

Uv the man who'd “ worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun.” 


We dropped the matter quietly 'nd never made no fuss— 
When we get played for suckers, why, that’s a horse on us !— 
But every now 'nd then we Denver fellers have to laff 

To hear some other paper boast of havin’ on its staff 

A man who's “ worked with Dana,” ’nd then we fellers wink 
And pull our hats down on our eyes 'nd set around ’n’ think. 
It seems like Dana couldn’t be as smart as people say, 

If he educates so many folks ’nd lets ’em get away ; 

And, as for us, in future we'll be very apt to shun 

The man who “worked with Dana on the Noo York Sun.” 


But bless ye, Mr. Dana! May you live a thousan’ years, 
To sort o’ keep things lively in this vale of human tears ; 
An’ may / live a thousan’, too,—a thousan’ less a day, 

For I shouldn't like to be on earth to hear you'd passed away. 
And when it comes your time to go you'll need no Latin chaff 
Nor biographic data put in your epitaph ; 

But onestraight line of English and of truth will let folks know 
The homage ’nd the gratitude 'nd reverence they owe ; 
You’ need noepitaph but this: “Heresleeps the man who run 
That best ’nd brightest paper, the Noo York Sun.” 


Qs, 


I I icik onc iacnacsnnnctiedisdeséReparenreineseess Bayard Taylor 
From the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire, 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under the window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry— 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain. 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night: winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear my vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven 
By the fever in my breast 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 











ANCIENT MAGIC AND MODERN 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS. 








[Though science has been invoked as the familiar and 
devil of the modern magician, the ancient genii were not 
without their own skill. One of the most complete works 
on the subject of ancient and modern magic is, Magic: 
Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions, by Albert A. Hop- 
kins (Munn & Co., New York). It is based chiefly on ar- 
ticles that have appeared from time to time in La Nature 
and the Scientific American. ] 

Far back into the shadowy past, before the build- 
ing of the pyramids, magic was a reputed art in 
Egypt, for Egypt was the “cradle of magic.” The 
magicians of Egypt, according to the Bible chroni- 
cle, contended against Aaron, at the court of Pha- 
roah. The Hebrew prophet “cast down his rod be- 
fore Pharoah and before his servants, and it became 
a serpent. Then Pharoah also called the wise men 
and the sorcerers: now the magicians of Egypt, 
they also did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments. For they cast down every man his rod and 
they became. serpents, but Aaron’s rod swallowed 
up their rods.” [Exodus vii. 10, II, 12.] 

The late Robert Heller, prestidigitateur, traveller 
in the Orient, and skeptic, once told me that he had 
seen this feat performed in Cairo many times by the 
Dervishes. The rods actually were serpents and 
hypnotized to such an extent as to become perfectly 
stiff and rigid. When thrown upon the earth and 
recalled to life by sundry mystic passes and strokes, 
they crawled away alive and hideous as ever. Said 


Heller: “It was in the open air that I saw this 
strange feat performed. Transferred to the 
gloomy audience chamber of some old palace, 


where the high roof is supported by ponderous 
stone columns painted with hieroglyphics, where 
rows of black marble sphinxes stare at you with un- 
fathomable eyes, where the ‘mise en scéne’ is awe- 
inspiring—this trick of the rods turning into ser- 
pents becomes doubly impressive, and indeed to the 
uninitiated a miracle.” 

In the British Museum is an Egyptian papyrus, 
which contains an account of a magical séance 
given by a certain Tchatcha-em-ankh before King 
Khufu, B.C. 3766. In this manuscript it is stated 
of the magician: “He knoweth how to bind on a 
head which hath been cut off, he knoweth how to 
make a lion follow him as if led by a rope, and he 
knoweth the number of the stars of the house (con- 
stellation) of Thoth.” The decapitation trick is 
thus no new thing, while the experiment performed 
with the lion, undoubtedly a hypnotic feat, shows 
hypnotism to be old. 

The art of natural magic, then, dates back to the 
remotest periods of antiquity. It was an art culti- 
vated by the Egyptian, Chaldean, Jewish, Roman, 
and Grecian priesthoods, being used by them to 
dupe the ignorant masses. Weeping and bleeding 
statues, temple doors that flew open with thunder- 
ous sound and apparently by supernatural means, 
and perpetual lamps that flamed forever in the 
tombs of holy men, were some of the thaumaturgic 
feats of the pagan priests. Heron, a Greek 
mechanician and mathematician, who lived in the 
second century before Christ, wrote several inter- 
esting treatises on automata and magical appli- 








ances used in the ancient temples. St. Hippolytus, 
one of the Fathers of the early Christian Church, 
also described and exposed in his works many of 
these wonders. 

In the Middle Ages magic was greatly in vogue, 
and we read strange stories of ghosts, goblins, and 
gnomes in the literature of that period. 

Cellini, as guileless as a child in matters of 
science, desiring to study sorcery, applied to a Sicil- 
ian priest who was a professed dabbler in the oc- 
cult art. One dark night they repaired to the ruins 
of the Coliseum, at Rome; the monk described a 
circle on the ground and placed himself and the 
great goldsmith within its mystic outlines; a fire was 
built, intoxicating perfumes cast on it, and soon an 
impenetrable smoke arose. The man of the cowl 
then waved his wand in the air, pronounced sundry 
cabalistic words, and legions of demons were seen 
dancing in the air, to the great terror of Cellini. The 
story of this spirit séance reads like an Arabian 
tale, but it is easily explainable. The priest had a 
brother confederate concealed among the ruins, 
who manipulated a concave mirror, by means of 
which painted images were thrown on the smoke. 
Later on Nostradamus conjured up the vision of 
the future King of France for the benefit of the 
lovely Marie de Médicis. This illusion was accom- 
plished by the aid of mirrors adroitly secreted amid 
hanging draperies. 

CAGLIOSTRO. 

The history of magic would be incomplete with- 
out a sketch of Cagliostro, the arch-necromancer of 
the eighteenth century, who filled all Europe with 
his fame. Novels and plays have been founded on 
his strange career, as witness Goethe’s Grand 
Cophta and Alexander Dumas’ Memoirs of a 
Physician. Thomas Carlyle has remorselessly dis- 
sected the character of Cagliostro in an immortal 
essay, Count Cagliostro, which makes fascinating 
reading. Joseph Balsamo—for such was the 
Count’s real name—was born of poor parents at Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, in the year 1743. He received the ru- 
diments of an education, and a smattering of chem- 
istry, at a neighboring monastery, and then started 
out to fleece mankind. He began by forging thea- 
ter tickets, after that a will; then he robbed a gold- 
smith named Marano of a sum of money. Balsamo 
pretended that a secret treasure lay buried in a cer- 
tain rocky chasm just outside the city of Palermo, 
and that he, for a consideration, was able to unearth 
the gold by means of certain magical incantations. 
Poor Marano, like a susceptible gudgeon, swal- 
lowed the bait, hook and all, paid the contingent 
fee, and accompanied by the amateur sorcerer (it 
was Balsamo’s first attempt in the necromantic 
line), paid a visit on a certain dark night to the 
lonely spot where the treasure lay hid from mortal 
gaze. Joseph drew a magic circle of phosphorus on 
the earth, pronounced some spells in a peculiar gib- 
berish known only to himself, which he denomi- 
nated Arabic, and bade the goldsmith did away for 
dear life. Marano went vigorously to work with pick 
and spade. Suddenly terrific yells were heard, 
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whereupon a legion of devils (Joseph’s boon com- 
panions with cork-blackened visages) rushed from 
behind the rocks, pounced upon the goldsmith, and 
nearly beat him to death with their pitchforks. The 
enchanter, in order to escape the vengeance of the 
furious Marano, was compelled to flee his native 
In company with a Greek, Althotas, he vis- 
ited various places—Greece, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
Rhodes, Malta, Naples, Venice and Rome. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he studied alchemy at 
Malta in the laboratory of Pinto, Grand Master of 
the Knights of Malta and St. John. At Rome he 
married a beautiful girl, Lorenza Feliciani, daugh- 
ter of a girdle-maker, who proved of great assist- 
ance to him in his impostures. They travelled over 
Europe in a coach-and-four with a retinue of ser- 
vants garbed in gorgeous liveries. Balsamo 
changed his name to the high-sounding title of the 
Comte de Cagliostro, and scattered money right 
and left. “At Strasbourg,” says one of his biog- 
raphers, “he reaped an abundant harvest by profess- 
ing the art of making old people young; in which 
pretension he was seconded by his wife, Lorenza 
Feliciani, who, though only twenty years of age, de- 
clared that she was sixty and that she had a son a 
veteran in the Dutch service.” Cagliostro also pre- 
tended to be of a great age, and solemnly declared 
that he had hobnobbed with Alexander and Julius 
Ceesar; that he was present at the burning of Rome 
under Nero and was an eye-witness of the crucifix- 
ion of Christ. Cardinal de Rohan, of France, who 
became a firm believer in the pretensions of the 
charlatan, entertained him in Paris, introducing him 
to that gay world of the Old Régime which went 
out forever with the French Revolution. This was 
in 1785. All Paris went wild over the enchanter, 
and thronged to his magical soirées at his residence 
in the Rue St. Claude. Cagliostro coined money in 
the French capital with his spurious Egyptian Rite 
of Freemasonry, which promised to its votaries the 
length of life of the Noachites, and superhuman 
power over nature and her laws. Imbert Saint- 
Amand, the interesting author of Marie Antoinette 
and the End of the Old Régime, says (Scribner 
Edition): “The mania for the supernatural, the 
rage for the marvelous, prevailed in the last years 
of the eighteenth century, which had wantonly de- 
rided every sacred thing. Never were the Rosicru- 
cians, the adepts, sorcerers, and prophets so numer- 
ous and so respected. Serious and educated men, 
magistrates, courtiers, declared themselves eye-wit- 
nesses of alleged miracles. When Cagli- 
ostro came to France, he found the ground pre- 
pared for his magical operations. A society eager 
for distractions and emotions, indulged to every 
form of extravagance, necessarily welcomed such a 
man and hailed him as its guide. Whence did he 
come? ? 


city. 


What was his country, his age, his origin: 
Where did he get those extraordinary diamonds 
which adorned his dress, the gold which he squan- 
dered so freely? It was all a mystery. So 
far as was known, Cagliostro had no resources, no 
letter of credit, and yet he lived in luxury. He 
treated and cured the poor without pay, and not 
satisfied with restoring them to health, he made 
them large presents of money. His generosity to 
the poor, his scorn for the great, aroused universal 
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enthusiasm. The Germans, who lived on legends, 
imagined that he was the Wandering Jew. 
Speaking a strange gibberish, which was neither 
French nor Italian, with which he mingled a jargon 
which he did not translate, but called Arabic, he 
used to recite with solemn emphasis the most ab- 
surd fables. When he repeated his conversation 
with the angel of light and the angel of darkness, 
when he spoke of the great secret of Memphis, of 
the Hierophant, of the giants, the enormous ani- 
mals, of a city in the interior of Africa ten times as 
large as Paris, where his correspondents lived, he 
found a number of people ready to listen and be- 
lieve him.” 

The interior of Africa was an excellent place in 
which to locate all these marvels. Since no traveler 
in that age of skepticism and credulity had ever 
penetrated into the mysterious land of Ham, it was 
impossible to deny the Munchausen-like stories of 
the magician. All this bears a close analogy to the 
late Madame Blavatsky and her Tibetan Mahatmas. 
Cagliostro, like all successful and observant wiz- 
ards, was keenly alive to the effects of “mise en 
scéne”’ in his necromantic exhibitions; he was a 
strong believer in the spectacular. To awe his 
dupes with weird and impressive ceremonies, pow- 
erfully to stimulate their imaginations—ah, that 
was the great desideratum! His séance-room was 
hung with somber draperies, and illuminated with 
wax lights in massive silver candlesticks, which 
were arranged about the apartment in mystic tri- 
angles and pentagons. 

Cagliostro became involved in the affair of the 
diamond necklace, and was thrown into the Bastile. 
Though eventually liberated, he was compelled to 
deave Paris. He made one remarkable prediction: 
That the Bastile would one day be razed to the 
ground. How well that prophecy was realized, his- 
tory relates. In the year 1789 the enchanter was in 
Rome, at the inn of the Golden Sun. He endeav- 
ored to found one of his Egyptian lodges in the 
Eternal City, but the Holy Inquisition pounced 
down upon him, adjudged him guilty of the crime 
of Freemasonry—a particularly heinous offense in 
Papal territory—and condemned him to death. The 
sentence, however, was commuted by the Pope to 
perpetual imprisonment in the gloomy fortress of 
San Leon, Urbino. The manner of his death, nay 
the day of his death, is uncertain, but it is supposed 
to have taken place one August morning in the year 
1790. The beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, called by 
her admirers the “Flower of Vesuvius,” ended her 
days in a convent, sincerely repentant, it is said, of 
her life of impostures. 

SILENT THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 


This clever trick was introduced to the theater- 
goers of marvel-loving Paris by Professor Verbeck 
and Mademoiselle Mathilde. Guibal and Marie 
Gréville performed it in England and America, 
creating a great sensation. It is based on a very 
simple principle. Abbreviated somewhat from 
Burlingame’s brochure, the effect is as follows: 

“Miss Venus is introduced by the professor. She 
bows and seats herself on a chair, facing the spec- 
tators. The professor, by means of any of the pan- 
tomic gestures, pretends to hypnotize her, after 
which dramatic scene, he goes among the audience, 




















asking here and there what the spectators would 
like the lady marvel to do. Having spoken to some 
twelve or twenty persons, he solemnly enjoins the 
strictest silence. With serious mien he advances 
toward the medium, without going on the stage, 
and motions or waves his right hand in a downward 
movement in front of her. She slowly rises and 
goes through each desired performance, finally re- 
turning to her chair and allowing herself to be de- 
hypnotized. The professor recapitulates for the 
benefit of all what each spectator desired, and how 
Miss Venus was successful in each and every crucial 


test. 
EXPLANATION. 


“In this trick a code of signs and things to be 
done must be learned by the alleged mesmerist. 
These he forces adroitly into the minds of the peo- 
ple. The following is the forcing code: 

“1, Pull a gentleman’s hair. 2. Turn up his 
trousers. 3. Tie a number of knots in his hand- 
kerchief. 4. Take a watch out of a gentleman’s 
pocket and place it in another pocket. 5. Open a 
lady’s reticule, take out her purse, or anything she 
may desire. 6. From out of a number of coins 
placed in a hat, pick out the special one which has 
been selected. 7. Write any number selected on a 
card. 8. Take a gentleman’s cane or umbrella and 
put it in the hands of another gentleman. 9. Take 
glasses off a person and place on own nose. 10. 
Take off lady’s or gentleman’s gloves. 11. Write 
autograph on programme gentleman holds. 13. 
Take a handkerchief out of some person’s pocket 
and tie it on his neck or arm. 14. Tie a knot ina 
watch chain, and so on. This can.be varied indefi- 
nitely. 

“How to force these requests: The professor 
first pretends to hypnotize the subject; then mov- 
ing among the audience, he goes to number one, or 
first person, and asks him what he would like’ the 
medium to do. ‘Let her tell me what I have in my 
pocket,’ suggests the spectator. ‘Oh,’ says the pro- 
fessor, ‘you forget that she is hypnotized and we 
cannot have her speak. Get her to do so and so, 
or this, or that,’ and so the professor rapidly shoots 
out a volley of suggestions from his learned code. 
As a natural result, the person selects one of these 
suggestions. Going to the next, he forces the ques- 
tions differently, saying, “What shall she do for you 
—turn up your trousers? Pull your hair? Tie a 
knot in your handkerchief?’ etc. 

“Again, it is better, when forcing questions, to 
force only three at a time, and force them in rota- 
tion. To do this, suggest three questions, but em- 
phasize or force only one of the three. The pro- 
fessor has to keep his wits about him. Having 
gone to a sufficient number in the audience, he 
must keep mental track of the gentleman who se- 
lected No. 1 of code, of him who selected No. 2, 
and so on. When he returns to the stage to wave 
down Miss Venus, all she has to do is to follow him 
in front or at his side. The ‘first person he stops 
at (by signal), she merely does first on code; the 
second he stops at, she does second on code; and 
so on right through. The professor must remem- 
ber where each chooser is seated. He directs the 
medium to the spectator in question by the move- 
ments of his hands. He first shows her the rows in 
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which the persons are seated, all the time waving 
his hands as if making rthesmeric passes. As 
soon as the medium reaches No. 1 the professor 
drops his left hand at his side, whereupon she stops 
and pulls the gentleman’s hair. 

“The professor then directs her to No. 2. She 
stops and turns up the gentleman’s trousers. When 
she gets to No. 3 the man of mystery tells her how 
many knots to tie in the handkerchief, by the num- 
ber of downward waves of leit hand, at the same 
time making passes with the right. To select any 
special coin out of a hat, or other receptacle, Miss 
Venus pours the coins from the hat into her right 
hand, letting them drop one by one into the left 
hand. When she reaches the proper article, the 
professor turns to the audience, as if silencing them, 
and says ‘hist!’ The lady, however, continues pour- 
ing the coins into her left hand, and when all are in, 
picks out the one she knows is correct. These 
methods may be readily varied to suit the taste of 
the performers. 

“The medium’s eyes appear to be closed all the 
time, but in fact are open sufficiently for her to see 
all the movements of the professor. After becom- 
ing expert it will not be necessary to use the forcing 
code often, because all requests can be whispered to 
the medium by the so-called mesmerist, without the 
audience becoming aware of it. He can do this 
when he escorts her from the stage to the audience, 
or as he occasionally passes her in the aisles. The 
waving of his hands and arms in his different 
‘passes’ will partly tell her what she is expected to 
do. This ‘hypnotic demonstration’ is one of the 
most puzzling effects in the whole domain of mental 
magic.” 

INVENTION IN 1889 A.D. US. INVENTION B.C. 

At the railway stations, ferry houses, and even 
upon the street corners, there may be found in al- 
most every city and village in the United States 
automatic vending machines, which, for a nickel, or 
more or less, will deliver the various goods which 
they are adapted to sell. The purchaser may pro- 
cure a newspaper and a cigar to smoke, or, if averse 
to the use of the weed, he may secure a tablet of 
chewing-gum or a package of sweets. If entertain- 
ment is desired, it may be found in the “nickel-in- 
the-slot” phonograph. This and other machines for 
analogous purposes are regarded as the peculiar 
product of our inventive age, but in turning back 
the pages of history, we find that in Egypt, some- 
thing more than two thousand years ago, when a 
worshiper was about to enter the temple, he 
sprinkled himself with lustral water, taken from a 
vase near the entrance. The priests made the dis- 
tribution of holy water a source of revenue by the 
employment of an automatic vending machine. 
This apparatus would not release a single drop of 
the purifying liquid until coin to the amount re- 
quired had been deposited in the vase. 

A comparison of the ancient lustral water vase 
and the modern perfumery vending machine will 
show that they are substantially alike. 

The mechanism is almost identical with that 
shown in the modern device; in fact, this ancient 
vase, described by Heron more than two thousand 
years ago, is the prototype of all modern automatic 
vending machines. 
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[Ivan Turgenev, the great Russian novelist, wrote many 
short sketches and tales which he called prose poems. The 
tenth volume of the admirable new edition of Turgenev's 
works which The Macmillan Company is publishing 1s com- 
posed largely of sketches of this character. We reprint, 
with the publishers’ permission, a few selections which fairly 
illustrate Turgenev’s talent for this peculiar and original 
species of composition.—EDIToRS.] 

WHAT SHALL I THINK? .. . 


What shall I think when I come to die, if only 
I am in a condition to think anything then? 

Shall I think how little use I have made of my 
life, how I have slumbered, dozed through it, how 
little I have known how to enjoy its gifts? 

“What? is this death? So soon? Impossible! 
Why, I have had no time to do anything yet. 

I have only been making ready to begin!” 

Shall I recall the past, and dwell in thought on 
the few bright moments I have lived through—on 
precious images and faces? 

Will my ill deeds come back to my mind, and 
will my soul be stung by the burning pain of re- 
morse too late? 

Shall I think of what awaits me beyond the grave 

and in truth does anything await me there? 

No. I fancy I shall try not to think, 
and shall force myself to take interest in some trifle 
simply to distract my own attention from the men- 
acing darkness, which is black before me. 

I once saw a dying man who kept complaining 
they would not let him have hazel-nuts to munch! 

and only in the depths of his fast-dimming 
eyes, something quivered and struggled like the 
torn wing of a bird wounded to death. 
THE EGOIST. 

He had every qualification for becoming the 
scourge of his family. 

He was born healthy, was born wealthy, and 
throughout the whole of his long life, continuing 
to be wealthy and healthy, he never committed a 
single sin, never fell into a single error, never once 
made a slip or a blunder. 

He was irreproachably conscientious! . . . 
And complacent in the sense of his own conscien- 
tiousness, he crushed every one with it, his family, 
his friends and his acquaintances. 

His conscientiousness was his capital 
and he exacted an exorbitant interest for it. 

His conscientiousness gave him the right to be 
merciless, and to do no good deeds beyond what it 
dictated to him; and he was merciless, and did no 
good, for good that is dictated is no good at all. 

He took no interest in any one except his own 
exemplary self, and was genuinely indignant if 
others did not take as studious an interest in it! 

At the same time he did not consider himself an 
egoist, and was particularly severe in censuring, and 
keen in detecting egoists and egoism. To be sure 
he was. The egoism of another was a check on his 
own. 

Not recognizing the smallest weakness in himself 
he did not understand, did not tolerate any weak- 
ness in any one. He did not, in fact, understand 
any one or any thing, since he was all, on all sides, 


above and below, before and behind, encircled by 
himself. 

He did not even understand the meaning of for- 
giveness. He had never had to forgive himself. 
What inducement could he have to forgive others? 

Before the tribunal of his own conscience, before 
the face of his own God, he, this marvel, this 
monster of virtue, raised his eyes heavenwards, and 
with clear unfaltering voice declared, “Yes, I am an 
exemplary, a truly moral man!” 

He will repeat these words on his deathbed, and 
there will be no throb even then in his heart of 
stone—in that heart without stain or blemish! 

Oh, hideousness of self-complacent, unbending, 
cheaply bought virtue; thou art almost more revolt- 
ing than the frank hideousness of vice! 


TWO RICH MEN. 

When I hear the praises of the rich man Roths- 
child, who out of his immense revenues devotes 
whole thousands to the education of children, the 
care of the sick, the support of the aged, I admire 
and am touched. 

But even while [ admire it and am touched by it, 
I cannot help recalling a poor peasant family who 
took an orphan niece into their little tumble-down 
hut. 

“Tf we take Katka,” said the woman, “our last 
farthing will go on her, there won’t be enough to 
get us salt to salt us a bit of bread.” 

“Well, we'll do without salt,” answered 
the peasant, her husband. 

Rothschild is a long way behind that peasant! 

THE BANQUET OF THE SUPREME BEING. 

One day the Supreme Being took it into his head 
to give a great banquet in his palace of azure. 

All the virtues were invited. Only the virtues 

men he did not ask only ladies. 

There were a great many of them, great and small. 
The lesser virtues were more agreeable and genial 
than the great ones; but they all appeared in good 
humor, and chatted amiably together, as was only 
becoming for near relations and friends. 

3ut the Supreme Being noticed two charming 
ladies who seemed to be totally unacquainted. 

The Host gave one of the ladies his arm and led 
her up to the other. 

“Beneficence!” he said, indicating the first. 

“Gratitude!” he added, indicating the second. 

Both the virtues were amazed beyond expression; 
ever since the world had stood, and it had been 
standing a long time, this was the first time they 
had met. 

MASHA. 

When I lived, many years ago, in Petersburg, 
every time I chanced to hire a sledge, I used to get 
into conversation with the driver. 

I was particularly fond of talking to the night 
drivers, poor peasants from the country round, who 
come to the capital with their little ochre-painted 
sledges and wretched nags, in the hope of earning 
food for themselves and rent for their masters. 

So one day I engaged such a sledge-driver. 

He was a lad of twenty, tall and well- 
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made, a splendid feilow with blue eyes and ruddy 
cheeks; his fair hair curled in little ringlets under 
the shabby little patched cap that was pulled over 
his eyes. And how had that little torn smock ever 
been drawn over those gigantic shoulders! 

But the handsome, beardless face of the sledge- 
driver looked mournful and downcast. 

I began to talk to him. There was a sorrowful 
note in his voice too. 

“What is it, brother?” I asked him; “why aren’t 
you cheerful? Have you some trouble?” 

The lad did not answer me for a minute. “Yes, 
sir, I have,” he said at last. ‘And such a trouble, 
there could not be a worse. My wife is dead.” 

“You loved her your wife?” 

The lad did not turn to me; he only bent his head. 

“T loved her, sir. It’s eight months since then 

but I can’t forget it. My heart is gnawing 
at me so it is! And why had she to die? 
A young thing! strong! . . . In one day 
cholera snatched her away.” 

“And was she good to you?” 

“Ah, sir!” the poor fellow sighed heavily, “‘and 
how happy we were together! She died without me! 
The first I heard here, they’d buried her already, 
you know; I hurried off at once to the village, home 
—I got there—it was past midnight. I went into 
my hut, stood still in the middle of the room, and 
softly I whispered. ‘Masha! eh, Masha!’ Nothing 
but the cricket chirping. I fell a-crying then, sat 
on the hut floor, and beat on the earth with my fists! 
‘Greedy earth!’ says I “You have swal- 
lowed her up . . . swallow me too!—Ah, Masha!’ 

“Masha!” he added suddenly in a sinking voice. 
And without letting go of the cord reins, he wiped 
the tears out of his eyes with his sleeve, shook it, 
shrugged his shoulders, and uttered not another 
word. 

As I got out of the sledge, I gave him a few cop- 
pers over his fare. He bowed low to me, grasping 
his cap in both hands, and drove off at a walking 
pace over the level snow of the deserted street, full 
of the gray fog of a January frost. 


THE OLD MAN. 


Days of darkness, of dreariness, have come. 

Thy own infirmities, the sufferings of those 

dear to thee, the chill and gloom of old age. All 

that thou hast loved, to which thou hast given thy- 

self irrevocably, is falling, going to pieces. The 
way is all down-hill. 

What canst thou do? Grieve? Complain? Thou 
wilt aid not thyself nor others that way. 

On the bowed and withering tree the leaves. are 
smaller and fewer, but its green is yet the same. 

Do thou too shrink within, withdraw into thyself, 
into thy memories, and there, deep down, in the very 
depths of the soul turned inwards on itself, thy old 
life, to which thou alone hast the key, will be bright 
again for thee, in all the fragrance, all the fresh 
green, and the grace and power of its spring! 

But beware; look not forward, poor old man! 


THE SPARROW. 


I was returning from hunting, and walking along 
an avenue of the garden, my dog running in front 
of me. 
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Suddenly he took shorter steps, and began to 
steal along as though tracking game. 

I looked along the avenue, and saw a young 
sparrow, with yellow about its beak and down on its 
head. It had fallen out of the nest (the wind was 
violently shaking the birch-trees in the avenue) and 
sat unable to move, helplessly flapping its half- 
grown wings. 

My dog was slowly approaching it, when, sud- 
denly darting from a tree close by, an old dark- 
throated sparrow fell like a stone right before his 
nose, and all ruffled up, terrified, with despairing 
and pitiful cheeps, it flung itself twice towards the 
open jaws of shining teeth. 

It sprang to save; it cast itself before its nestling 

but all its tiny body was shaking with ter- 
ror; its note was harsh and strange. Swooning with 
fear, it offered itself up! 

What a huge monster must the dog have seemed 
to it! And yet it could not stay on its high branch 
out of danger. A force stronger than its 
will flung it down. 

My Tresor stood still, drew 
Clearly he too recognized this force. 

I hastened to call off the disconcerted dog, and 
went away, full of reverence. 

Yes; do not laugh. I felt reverence for that tiny 
heroic bird, for its impulse of love. 

Love, I thought, is stronger than death or the 
fear of death. Only by it, by love, life holds to- 
gether and advances. 


back. 


THE LAST MEETING. 


We had once been close and warm friends. 

But an unlucky moment* came and we 
parted as enemies. 

Many years passed by. And coming to 
the town where he lived, I learned that he was help- 
lessly ill, and wished to see me. 

I made my way to him, went into his room. 

Our eyes met. 

I hardly knew him. 
done to him! 

Yellow, wrinkled, completely bald, with a scanty 
gray beard, he sat clothed in nothing but a shirt 
purposely slit open. He could not bear 
the weight of even the lightest clothes. Jerkily he 
stretched out to me his fearfully thin hand that 
looked as if it were gnawed away, with an effort 
muttered a few indistinct words—whether of wel- 
come or reproach, who can tell? His emaciated 
chest heaved, and over the dwindled pupils of his 
kindling eyes rolled two hard-wrung tears of suffer- 
ing. 

My heart sank. I sat down on a chair 
beside him, and involuntarily dropping my eyes be- 
fore the horror and hideousness of it, I too held out 
my hand. 

But it seemed to me that it was not his hand that 
took hold of me. 

It seemed to me that between us is sitting a tall, 
still, white woman. A long robe shrouds her from 
head to foot. Her deep, pale eyes look into va- 
cancy; no sound is uttered by her pale, stern lips. 

This woman has joined our hands. She 
has reconciled us for ever. 

Yes. Death has reconciled us. 


God! what sickness had 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 









It was 300 years ago in Florence, Italy, that 
the first grand opera was produced. 

It may not be generally known that the 
original idea of the Chinaman’s pigtail was that it 
formed a convenient handle by which, one day, he 
would be lifted up to Paradise. This curious belief 
is still to be found among the natives. 

——tThe largest bog in Ireland is the bog of 
Allen, which stretches across the centre of the 
island, east of the Shannon, and covers nearly 
250,000 acres. Altogether” there are nearly 
3,000,000 acres of bog in Ireland—that is to say, 
about one-seventh of the total area of the country is 
bog. 








In the reign of Edward III., there were at 
Bristol, England, three brothers, who were eminent 
clothiers and woollen weavers, and whose family 
name was Blanket. They were the first persons 
who manufactured that comfortable material which 
has ever since been called by their name, and 
which was then used for peasants’ clothing. 

It is interesting to remember the different 
periods at which the Bible was translated into the 
vernacular languages of different countries. Of the 
earliest editions (though not perhaps the earliest) 
we may regard the Spanish, 1478; German, 1522; 
English, 1535; French, 1535; Danish, 1540; Swed- 
ish, 1541; Dutch, 1560; Russian, 1581; Hungar- 
ian, 1589; Polish, 1596; Turkish, 1626; Modern 
Greek, 1638; Irish, 1685; Portuguese, 1768; Manx, 
1771; Italian, 1776; Bengalee, 1801; Tartar, 1814; 
Persian, 1815; Chinese, 1820. 

——There are few persons that have not Jooked 
into the dictionary especially for it who know how the 
term “spinster” originated.. We often find it in 
Shakespeare and other English classics, but it is 
not always used to define a spinner. This is its 
specific meaning. Its general significance is wider. 
There was an old practice in the years agone, that 
a woman should never be married until she had 
spun herself a set of body, table and bed linen. It 
is not difficult to see how easy the term became ap- 
plicable to all unmarried women, and finally be- 
came a law term and fixed. 

——The smallest inhabited island in the world is 
that on which the Eddystone Lighthouse stands. 
At low water it is 30 feet in diameter; at high water 
the lighthouse, whose diameter at the base is 284 
feet, completely covers it. It is inhabited by three 
persons. It lies nine miles off the Cornish coast 
and fourteen miles southwest of Plymouth Break- 
water. 











A clever workman in a cutlery factory in 
Sheffield, England, has recently made a dozen 
pairs of shears, each so minute that they all together 
weight less than half a grain. That is about the 
weight of a postage stamp. Each pair was perfect 
and would cut if sufficiently delicate material could 
be found. Lying on a piece of white paper, they 
seemed no larger than fleas. 

The first printers used to print only on one 
side of a page, and then pasted together the two 
blank pages to give the impression of one leaf. 
This has been imitated by an American publisher 





in one of the latest examples of an édition de luxe, 
who expects the readers not to “cut” the leaves and 
thus expose the blank pages. 

——British postal correspondence with the 
United States last year was 41,000,000 letters, etc., 
against only 65,000,000 with Europe. 

The Indians of Guiana have a queer system 
of numeration. They count by the hand and its 
four fingers. Thus, when they reach five, instead 
of saying so, they call it a “hand.” Six is, there- 
fore, a “hand and first finger”; seven, a “hand and 
second finger.” Ten is “two hands”; but twenty, 
instead of being “four hands,” is “a man.” Forty 
is “two men,” and thus they go on by twenties. 
Forty-six is expressed as “two men, a hand and 
first finger 
Singers, actors and public speakers, since the 
introduction of the electric light, have less trouble 
with their voices, and are less likely to catch cold, 
their throats are not so parched and they feel 
better. This is due to the air not being vitiated and 
the temperature more even. 

Perhaps the most remarkable art exhibit in 
the world is that of the lunatics in the Ville-Evrard 
Asylum in Paris. Most of the patients in the asy- 
lum have been painters or designers, and the phy- 
sicians in charge inaugurated a “salon” of their 
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works. The effect on the minds of the patients is 
said to be excellent. 
——It is estimated that there are 400,000,000 


guns in the world. 

—The lake of Urania, in Persia, contains more 
salt than the Dead Sea, which holds twenty-six per 
cent., or eight times as much as the ocean. 

——From the small island of St. Kilda, off Scot- 
land, 20,000 young gannets and an immense num- 
ber of eggs are annually collected; and although 
this bird lays only one egg per annum, and is four 
years in obtaining its maturity, its numbers do not 
diminish. Obviously, as Weismann observes, such 
birds must reach a great age, or they would long 
ago have been extirminated. 

The difference between the tallest and short- 
est races in the world is 1 foot 44 inches, and the 
average height is 5 feet 54 inches. 

They have curiously different names for 
waves about the coast of Great Britain. The Peter- 
head folk call the large breakers that fall with a 
crash on the beach by the grim name of “Norrawa 
(Norway) carpenter.” On the low Lincolnshire 
coast, as on the southwestern Atlantic fronting shore 
of these islands, the gradual long unbroken waves 
are known as “rollers.” Among East Anglians a 
heavy surf, tumbling in with an offshore wind, or in 
a calm, is called by the expressive name of a “slog”’; 
while a well-marked swell, rolling in independently 
of any blowing, is called a “home.” “There is no 
wind,” a Suffolk fisherman will say, “but a nasty 
home on the beach.” Suffolk men also speak of the 
“bark” of the surf, and a sea covered with foam is 
spoken of as “feather white.” The foam itself is 
known as “spoon drift.” So, in the vernacular, we 
have it: “The sea was all a feather white with spoon 
drift.” 








































WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





Friend—How do you get inspiration for 
your pictures, Jack? Jack—Generally collect it on 
delivery of picture. 

The Doctor—Mrs. Brown has sent for me to 
go and see her boy, and I must go at once. His 
Wife—What is the matter with the boy? The 
Doctor—I don’t know, but Mrs. Brown has a book 
on “What to Do Before the Doctor Comes,” and I 
must hurry up before she does it. 

Mrs. Brown-Stone—Isn’t your husband a 
pessimist? Mrs. Upper-Flatte—No, indeed! He’s 
a Democrat. 

“Of course,” said one old farmer to the 
other, “your boy is learnin’ Latin and Greek at col- 
lege, but is he gittin’ anything practical?’ “Oh, 
yes. In the last letter he writ he tells me he is 
takin’ lessons in fencin’.” 

—-A—Just look at that fellow on the bicycle, 
will you? Why on earth does he stoop so? B— 
He must be trying to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Tom—tThe crest of the Prince of Wales is 
three plumes, and beneath are the words, “Ich 
Dien,’ I serve. Queer motto for a_ prince. 
Jerry—Not at all. He has been a waiter all his life. 
Tom—How so? Jerry—Waiting for a throne. 
“Well, there is one thing to be proud of; we 
have no class prejudices in this country.” “I guess 
you were never around when three or four sopho- 
mores got hold of a freshman.” 




















——Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make a heap of difference 
In the price of land. 


——She had a voice like a siren, and when she 
sang: 

’ Mid play sure, sand pal aces, though heme a Rome 
Be it averse, oh wum bull there snow play sly comb, 
and so on to the conclusion, there wasn’t a dry eye 

in the room. 

Brownell—It isn’t the bicycle which costs 
the money. It is the bicycle attachments. Hark- 
ness (admonishingly)—True; but then you should 
not form one for every pretty bicycle girl you meet. 
A—My wife says she saw the lights all burn- 
ing in your house as she came home from the ball 
at three o’clock in the morning. She thought it a 
little strange. B—A little strange? It was a little 
stranger! 

Down—Why do you refer to those very high 
buildings as serials? Towne—Because they’re con- 
tinued stories. 

“Harry, is Mrs. Beverly’s drawing-room 
furnished artistically?” “Yes, indeed; a sash and a 
lace collar on every chair in the room.” 

——*Did you hear what Whimpton’s little boy 
said when they showed him the twins?” “No; what 
was it?” “He said, ‘There! mamma’s been gettin’ 
bargains again.’ ” 

The Klondike gold-miner held up a nugget 
which he had just found. It was as big as his fist. 
“Isn’t it a beauty?” he asked. The concensus of 
opinion was that the nugget was a beauty indeed. 

















* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


“Yes, indeed,” said one of the old hands, after the 
others had expressed their admiration; “that nug- 
get is easily worth its weight in corned beef.” 
——‘“Has your clever little boy expressed any 
ambitions concerning his mature years?’ “Oh, 
yes. He says that when he grows up he intends to 
be a gambler, and he is going to marry Mrs. Wid- 
dleton’s red-headed cook. 
“What makes Bumply so down on the long- 
distance telephone?” “He called up a man in To- 
ledo that owes him two dollars and a half. They 
wrangled till it cost Bumply thirteen dollars.” 
“No, sir. I never break my word.” “Too 
flexible, eh?” 
Wisdom is the realization of knowing the 
minimum. Ignorance is the pretension of know- 
ing the maximum. 
Mrs. Bigg—Bennie disturbed me so that I 
couldn’t take my nap this afternoon. Mr. Bigg— 
Pretty noisy, was he? Mrs. Bigg—No; he was so 
quiet that I just knew he was sick. 
No man ever got a dollar’s worth of experi- 
ence for ninety cents. 
Witness—Well, Judge, I'll tell you all I 
know. Judge—aAll right, go ahead; there are two 
minutes yet before time to adjourn. 




















—tThe pigeon quailed. 

What made the pigeon quail? 

Was it the shotgun? 

Nit. It was the ménu card. 

“See here. That horse you sold me runs 
away, bites, strikes, and tries to tear down the stable 
at night. You told me that if I got him once I 
wouldn’t part with him for $1,000.” “Well, you 
won't.” 








Bildad—That was a singularly unfortunate 
typographical error that the paper made in speak- 
ing of those Vassar candidates, wasn’t it? Ichabod 
—What was it? I didn’t see it. Bildad—Why, 
the reporter wrote, “They are all angels,” and it 
was printed “They are all angles.” 

We learn to talk during the first few years of 
our existence, but it takes us all the rest of our lives 
to learn to keep still. 

Mrs. Potter—What were poor Mr. Duna- 
way’s last words? Dr. Potter—He didn’t have 
any. His wife was with him. 








Searcher for ;Board—I hope, madam, you 
don’t object to children? Boarding House Mis- 
tress—Oh, not in the least. I have nine myself. 
Weary Searcher (backing off)—Um—er—if I de- 
cide to take the rooms I will send you a postal. 
Good-day. 

Lady (engaging servant)—I ought to tell 
you that we are all strict teetotalers here. I sup- 
pose you won’t mind that. Mary Jane—Oh, no, 
mum. I’ve been in a reformed drunkard’s family 
before. 








It is a funny thing, but in looking back over 
the long, long years the jokes that we once thought 
comic now appear to us sad, and the sorrows which 
nearly broke our youthful hearts now make us 
chuckle. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 








Quo Vadis is going into an “edition de luxe” to 
celebrate the completion of its first year in trans- 
lation. 

A new book of poems by Mr. Richard Burton 
entitled Memorial Day and Other Poems has 
just appeared. A volume of essays will follow. 
Since last February Mr. Burton has been engaged 
in an editorial capacity on The Library of the 
World’s Best Literature and will continue in this 
position until the work is completed, which will be 
about the beginning of the New Year. He will then 
leave New York to deliver lecture courses on the 
subject, The Development of English Fiction, in 
Johns Hopkins University and the University of 
Minnesota. 

The Right Rev. William Walsham How, D. D., 
Bishop of Wakefield. who died recently, at the age 
of seventy-four, was born at Shrewsbury and edu- 
cated at Oxford. He was the author of various 
works of a theological and practical character, and 
of the official Jubilee Hymn, O King of Kings, 
which was quoted in Brief Comment in our August 
number. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton is preparing a volume of 
short stories, containing A Boy I Knew and Four 
Dogs, for publication next year. The stories origin- 
ally ran through St. Nicholas, but when they appear 
in book form they will be revised and enlarged. Mr. 
Hutton is also writing a series of familiar reminis- 
cences of The Men I Knew, a chapter of which, A 
Group of Players, and devoted to the personal side 
of Booth, Barrett, Florence, McCullough, Wallack, 
and Montague, will appear considerably condensed 
in an early number of Harper’s. 

The death was announced recently of Mrs. Stev- 
enson, the devoted mother of the novelist. It is well 
known that Mr. Stevenson’s father, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, stood for a long time in doubt of 
his gifted son. His mother, however, and his aunt 
steadily encouraged his literary aspirations, and, as 
is well known, Mrs. Stevenson gave the crowning 
proof of her devotion to her son by going to join 
him in Samoa. When she returned to Edinburgh 
she went to live with the brilliant sister who sur- 
vives her. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has out a new story entitled 
The First Christmas, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Another book, Ships and Havens, an_ essay 
on the voyage of life, will appear before the end of 
the year. The Scribners are to bring out in the 
Cameo series a new and revised edition of Little 
Rivers: A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness, 
and the Poetry of Tennyson: A Book of Essays in 
Vital Criticism. The latter will contain a new essay 
on In Memoriam. Dr. Van Dyke has just com- 
pleted studies of Tennyson and Walton for The 
Library of the World’s Best Literature. 

M. Jules Lemaitre has this to say of the tradi- 
tional mysterious dignity of letters and art: “It 
ought to be generally known that literature and art 
are not professions which confer of themselves on 
those who choose them a mysterious dignity, or 
special title to the consideration of others. We 
owe no awful respect to the young men who em- 





brace a ‘literary career,’ for there are far too many 
of them; and it is very fine to call one’s self a writer 
or an artist, since it can be done without justifying 
it by a single proof that it is true. Nor should one 
have the least scruple in discouraging the young 
people who are suffering from the disease of writing. 
Those of them who have talent will either succeed 
in any case in spite of all hindrances, or else will dis- 
play it in other professions in unexpected and useful 
forms; so that neither their artistic sensibility nor 
their imagination will be lost.” 

The next twelve months will be very busy ones 
for Samuel L, Clemens’ (Mark Twain) publishers. 
Harpers still have several volumes to add to the 
trade edition of his works which they are publishing. 
McClure’s will continue the chapters from Mr. 
Clemens’ diary of his trip around the world, abound- 
ing, it is said, in acute observations, droll anecdotes, 
and vivid descriptions. His new book, Following 
the Equator, is just out. The edition will be a 
large one and his publishers predict a great sale 
for it. Following closely the publication of this new 
book, will appear a uniform complete subscription 
edition of his works. 

Readers of The Wheels of Chance, with its de- 
lightful draper’s assistant, will be interested to know 
that the author, H. G. Wells, wrote what might be 
called the sociological side of that book out of his 
own experience. “I was fifteen when I was ap- 
prenticed to the draper,” he says, “but two years’ 
experience sickened me of that life.’”’ A close reader 
of The Wheels of Chance might have guessed as 
much. ‘When I was shop assistant in a draper’s I 
used to write in the evenings,” Mr. Wells observes, 
“discussions with myself on religious matters 
chiefly. I secured the cancelling of my 
indenture, and became a junior master in a school, 
and subsequently a scholar at the Royal Academy of 
Science. That was a very stimulating place to me. 
I’m convinced,” continues Mr. Wells, “that a scien- 
tific education is the best possible training for lite- 
rary work. Criticism is the essence of science, and 
the critical habit of mind an essential to artistic per- 
formance. If I have a critical faculty, it was devel- 
oped during the year that I had at comparative anat- 
omy. As Huxley taught it, comparative anatomy 
was really elaborate criticism of form, and literary 
criticism is little more.” 

Several very important historical works will 
shortly appear. Among them are Justin Winsor’s 
The Westward Movement: The Struggle for the 
Trans-Allegheny Region (1763—1797), completing 
the story begun by Dr. Winsor in Cartier to Fronte- 
nac (1534—1700) and continued in The Mississippi 
Basin (1697—1763), illustrating American history 
in its geographical relations from the time of Colum- 
bus to the beginning of this century; Professor John 
Fiske’s two works: an illustrated edition of The 
Critical Period of American History (1783—1789) 
and Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, a work in 
sequence to Professor Fiske’s Discovery of Amer- 
ica; and Professor James Schouler’s Constitutional 
Studies. It is announced that the last named vol- 
ume will end Professor Schouler’s essay writing for 











the present. He will now complete the sixth and 
concluding volume of his History of the United 
States, covering the period of the Civil War. His 
material is well in hand and it only remains to put 
it in literary form. This work he hopes to finish 
next year. 

A friend who recently visited S. R. Crockett at 
St. Andrews, speaking of the rapidity with which 
Mr. Crockett turns off “copy,” says: “Work 
rapidly, I should think he did. He has two type- 
writing machines of unusual size and strength that 
he had made especially for his own use at a cost of 
$500 each, and he works on these at lightning pace. 
But that is not all—he will carry on a general con- 
versation with a roomful of people while he is writ- 
ing out a story on the machine. Now, I have heard 
compositors talk while sticking type, but they were 
merely copying, whereas Mr. Crockett is writing 
out original matter. Usually he works alone, begin- 
ning at about five o’clock in the morning, and when 
he comes down to breakfast at nine he has 5,000 
words written out. I never saw such a man,” con- 
tinued my friend, “he seems to be inexhaustible and 
is certainly indefatigable. He is six feet four 
inches tall, weighs 280 pounds and is nimble as a 
cat.” 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey has left the Cornhill Mag- 
azine to become joint-editor and joint-proprietor of 
The London Spectator. Gladstone called Richard 
Holt Hutton, the late editor of the Spectator, “the 
first critic of the nineteenth century.” He “found” 
Mr. Swinburne, some of whose Poems and Ballads 
first appeared in the Spectator; and Arnold, Tenny- 
son, and Mr. William Watson owed something to 
him as well. Mr. Hutton’s wish concerning the 
appearance of any obituary notice in the pages of 
the journal with which he was so long identified is 
recorded in the following paragraph, which consti- 
tutes the only mention made of him in that paper 
on the occasion of his lamented death: “His col- 
leagues are forbidden, by pledges which they can- 
not break, either to write a memoir of him, or, with- 
in the range of their influence, to permit any one 
else to do so. They can only therefore record their 
grief at an event which, in the case of the writer of 
these lines, terminates an unbroken friendship of 
thirty-six years, and a literary alliance which, at 
once in its duration and completeness, is probably 
without a precedent.” This almost unique request 
has a recent parallel in our own country. The 
New York Sun contained only the barest record of 
the death of its distinguished editor, Charles A. 
Dana, and this is in accordance with Mr. Dana’s ex- 
press wish and instructions. 

Although Louis Becke’s South Sea Stories give 
to his readers so much enjoyment, the author himself 
is said to take small pleasure in their composition, 
requiring constant urging on the part of Mr. J. F. 
Archibald, editor of the Australian Bulletin, to keep 
up his contributions to that paper, in which most 
of his writings first appear. Mr. Becke was a sailor 
and trader before he was an author, and is now go- 
ing to drop literature, at least temporarily, and, after 
his English sojourn, go back to his beloved islands 
in his old occupation of a supercargo. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat announce that the first 
edition of Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s recent book, At the 
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Gates of Song, issued by them in June, is about ex- 
hausted; and that a second edition is now under 
way, and will appear December 1. 

Sir Walter Besant thus heralded in The Author 
the birth of the new international literary weekly, 
Literature, published by the London Times in Eng- 
land and in this country by Harper & Brothers: 


_ “The new literary journal, concerning which a good 


deal of whispering has gone round, will appear this 
month. As we all know now, it is to be called 
Literature; it is to be published at the office of the 
Times; it is to be edited by Dr. Traill. It would 
seem that the journal could hardly appear at a more 
opportune moment. The British Review and the 
National Observer are extinct; so, after a brief ex- 
istence, is the New Saturday; the Saturday has 
undergone changes. The Spectator has lost its 
principal pillar of support, and is practically on its 
trial for its future position. The Athenzum re- 
mains what it always has been, filling a place of its 
own, from which it will not be easily dislodged. The 
Bookman still remains a monthly paper. The Lit- 
erary Gazette has got, and will keep, its own place, 
and a very useful place it is. The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular and the Bookseller are organs of the publish- 
ing trade. The Author is the organ of the Authors’ 
Society, and is not a review at all. None of these 
papers would stand in the way of the new weekly. 
There would seem to be plenty of room for another 
paper devoted entirely to Literature. There would 
seem to be a great future possible for such a paper.” 
The first number of Literature was issued on the 
5th of November. 

Madame Schumann left behind her when she 
died fifty volumes of her diary. This is now being 
edited by her daughter Marie, who is living in 
Vienna. It will be of great interest, especially to 
the musical world, for Madame Schumann was a 
wonderfully strong and interesting character, and 
had lived a life full of incident and color. In her 
diary each one of her numerous pupils is men- 
tioned by name. 

The London World is authority for the statement 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been eycling in Dor- 
setshire with Mr. Thomas Hardy, and is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of a house and grounds at 
Rodwell, near Dorchester. Mr. Kipling has re- 
cently broken his own record. It is stated that for 
the poem, White Horses, which was written for the 
first number of Literature he was paid $1 a word. 

William Dean Howells once wrote to an appli- 
cant for his autograph: “Have you bought my 
last book?” The young man who wanted the auto- 
graph replied: “I have not; I want to sell your 
autograph in order to get enough money to buy it.” 
It is safe to presume that he got the autograph. 

The new publishing house, Small, Maynard & 
Co., which recently began its career, in Boston, with 
a new edition of Walt Whitman, has Bliss Carman 
for a silent partner. 

In an article on Maurice Thompson, in the Oc- 
tober number of Current Literature, it was said of 
Mr. Thompson that “since 1889 he has been liter- 
ary editor of the New York Independent.” This 
should have read “associate editor,” as Dr. K.nsley 
Twining is still, and has been since 1880, the Inde- 
pendent’s literary editor. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT 





TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
Moliére’s Works; translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley: Roberts Bros., Vol. V., cloth, 12mo....$1 
Phil May’s Graphic Pictures: George Routledge & 
RE NNN aie ois wrorthsp cet mioeap eae oe wile winner eran 
Polyhymnia: John W. Tufts: Silver, Burdett & Co., 


50 


NIN a sip atic erncisaa.s enipaicleln Merce opera man en meee eres Lig 
Sunlight and Shadow: W. I. Lincoln Adams: Baker 
ce Taylor Co., Clot, MiMsiTaled ...... 0 cccsdcceeves 250 
TheCritic: Richard Brinsley Sheridan: The Macmillan 
Be EE dig hg daieie de case oan wos ers ecenceveats 45 
The Epic of Sounds: Freda Winworth: J. B. Lippin- 
EN II Sse orate yiaes eos wneiadnainines I 25 
The Madonna in Art: Estelle M. Hurll: L. C. Page 
eG CHO. SITIES on ko oscncdceioswiienuciesese 200 
The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance: Bernhard 
Berenson: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated. . 
Un Drama Nueva: John E. Matzke: Wm. R. Jenkins, 
Re Ce ee OE eee Te 35 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Ambroise Paré: Stephen Paget: G. P. Putnam’s Son, 
ENE NEI 5670-5. o:graid-bierewicinielnaisiarsiaveine Csaie%s > are 
Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow: Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth...... 125 
Herrman the Magician: H. J. Burlingame: Laird & 
PE GIO, SNE so 5 osccd a os ove siewcrncewensiews 1 00 
Marchesi and Music: Mathilde Marchesi: Harper & 
Be CN SEPINUNIN go o6os i oo Koco whose nsaewesees 2 50 


Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories: Ma- 


rion Harland: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illus... 300 


Essays and Miscellanics. 
Gems: Compiled by Mary E. Vibbert: J. Stilman 
NIECES CR, NOONE sic oienin cp cieie cebu suscewsce ses 
If I Were God: Richard Le Gallienne: T., Y. Crowell 
I I ge asa cis aiimtc aoe natn aiiele reas seeneioe 
Library of the World’s Best Literature: Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Editor: The International Society, 
Clgeht, Vols. 17, 16; 10; GD, Bi, 22; S3, BA. vc scccccves 
Light Visible and Invisible: Silvanus P. Thompson: 
Te SAMeAS CB. CIE on. 66si0sd-ascccnewcncive cee I 
Literary Statesmen: Norman Hapgood: Herbert S. 
CUE hrc. oan scene sorw esse c¥sioneevs 
Revolt of the Tartars: Thomas de Quincey: Silver, 
GN OE A, DD So onic cw mnrsrcedduwesensoseeog 
*Round the Yeat in Myth and Song: Florence Con- 
verse: American Book Co., cloth, illustrated...... 
Select Masterpieces of Biblical Literature: Ed. by 
Richard G. Moulton: The Macmillan Co., cloth.... 
Self-Cultivation in English: George Herbert Palmer: 
i. a FS ee.” er ee 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1894-95: J. W. Powell, Govt. Pt. Office, 
IN os acco ge cascasserew viv reeceecetedew aa ens 
Stirpiculture: M. L. Holbrook, M. D.: M. L. Hol- 
SE Oe IE is ga viscwitwwsisd me nelsmmeseiemews I 
Through the Invisible: Paul Tyner: Continental Pub. 
ae TUR, TPN noe oc oss nicniale 9 dwyewirepavinswd ce 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets: Oscar Phelps Austin: D. Apple- 
fort Gs CO: CISthy TBTRIEE cee. cccedvaseeenes 
Undine: F. dela Motte Fouqué: The Macmillan Co., 
FE Ae eR eT ee ee aren ren 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know: Mrs. Mary 


50 


50 


50 


35 


75 


75 


Wood-Allen: The Vir. Pub. Co., cloth.............. I 00 
With Feet to the Earth: Charles M. Skinner: J. B. 
REE GO UNE oe di agaleds se ncedeyasixvans I 25 


Fiction of the Month. 
A Damsel Errant: Amélie Rives: J. B. Lippincott 


i, COU, SMTION 6-656 cee eich ica VseechcebeSeos 
A Forest Orchid: Ella Higginson: The Macmillan Co., 


IN ord aidie ond cate DA CER ra Abeta es 


75 





A Hero in Homespun: Wm. E. Barton: Lamson, 


Wolte @ Co., cloth, tWlastrated ........6.00c00008 I 
A Queen of Hearts: Elizabeth Phipps Train: J. B. 

EAORONOUNE CO, CIBER ods ios cesevcnss ccsmieseeess I 
An African, Millionaire: Grant Allen: Edward Ar- 

WOON. COUEM, SITIINE 6 o.6.c oi wie acicwsscccseiedccen 


Barbara: Mrs. Alexander: J. B. Lippincott, cloth .... 1 
Chalmette: Clinton Ross: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
hide esse asensaneteeas enka wakes Cauk 
Corleone: F. Marion Crawford: The Macmillan Co., 
I Re ct ti is raid a clk eld Rigs ues oe eaibala 
Eat Not Thy Heart: Julian Gordon: Herbert Stone 
MO OIE SS Fark oe ow ahscoareientnn ame ae eel’ 


Free to Serve: E. Raynor: Copeland & Day, cloth.. 15 


Flint: Maud Wilder Goodwin: Little, Brown & Co., 








PER Sete uicoa culate dane neiweeecaabies habia I 25 
For the Love of Tonita: Charles Fleming Embree: 
Brerpert Stone G Co., COU ccccciccisccecvsccesves 
His Grace of Osmonde: Frances Hodgson Burnett: 
Chas. SCriDRer & SORE, CIO... o.osscvigis-cficiceisssieseee I 50 
In a Sea-Bird’s Nest: Frances Clare: Thomas Whit- 
CRINGE, CHOC, SUPINE 6conic ce dsdccicrecvevcevaceen I 25 
In God’s Country: D. Higbee: American Publishers’ 
INO ORIN oi siaso5 oo oe Av anivins pau auseceweenN I 00 
In Search of a Religion: Dennis Hird: G. P. Put- 
GEIS OE, REE, os isc Mh che S da wesew scene 125 
In the Permanent Way: Flora Annie Steele: The 
EMUREINNS 9, CRONE S66 sc ks nciaioracedesasadenesa I 50 
Jasper Fairfax: Margaret Holmes: R. F. Finno & Co., 
I 25 


ME soroidc a kan Sate shan neeaSeee Osa e ASE 
Let Us Follow Him: Trans. by Vatslaf A. Hlasko 
and Thomas H. Bullick: R. F. Fenno & Co., cloth. 1 
Like a Gallant Lady: Kate M. Cleary: Way & Will- 
PM: NOI conic co tam chain sie talons niente eee ee 
Old Tales from Greece: Alice Zimmern: Thomas 


IS MIN a5. 5s gh oars wins an Saha ae re aaTD 
Peter the Priest: Maurus Joékai: R. F. Fenno & Co., 
NE aN icici 5s iota owine ote Pee esa C Nassar EES I 
Pippins and Cheese: Elia W. Peattie: Way & Will- 
NE SOR sich oa cask bom ce eens alae eabateueoe I 
Seven on the Highway: Blanche Willis Howard: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth ..........cccceccs I 
Stories from Italy: G. S. Godkin: A. C. McClurg 
es NN ices. oa eh. cosins wen aa urn Voanaeane I 
The Dagger and the Cross: Joseph Hatton: R. F. 
GE As REED: isin cringe cavencscaediisewen I 


The Fourth Napoleon: Charles Benham: Herbert S. 
SN Re OR i os csroincr as poo a ereieleeeomne ee 
The History of the Lady Betty Stair: Molly Elliott 
Seawell: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated... 1 
The Pride of the Mercers: T. C. De Leon: J. B. 
RIOR A AD:, COND: enw iccivnnneasnoeeanevessacese I 
The Story of Ab: Stanley Waterloo: Way & Williams, 
UE, ecco hens bee dea yeu eewenanesaeeels 
The Vice of Fools: H. C. Chatfield Taylor: Herbert 
S. Stone @ Co., cloth, Wustrated .......cccesceees 
What Maisie Knew: Henry James: Herbert Stone & 
EN ene ca ccs sca deaenseape owes nue bias 
Will Shakespear’s Little Lad: Imogen Clark: Chas. 


25 


Scribner's Sons, cloth, illustrated ........6<e0c000 I 50 


Yermah the Dorado: Frona Eunice Wait: William 


OES, OS ooo saws Sas wha ven ca ew ds I 25 
Historic and National. 
American Ideals: Theodore Roosevelt: G. P. Put- 
Ee tts IE Sin oio'5 oo ocd onsecvsdsnesssacees I 50 


Historic New York: Ed. by Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Alice Carrington Royce and Ruth Putnam: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated ..........s.0006 

History of France: Mary C. Rowsell: Thos. Whit- 

NE, CRE aoe bc clic cid conn sawed esas twtwears 











History of Rome: Mary Ford: Thos. Whittaker, 
WEE 56600550 4eameennsoed Kaveskenes eens ouautees 
The Growth of the French Nation: George Burton 
Adams: The Macmillan Co., cloth ................ 
The Sacrifice of a Throne: H. Remsen Whitehouse: 
Bonnell, Silver & Co., cloth, illustrated.......... 


Natural History Sketches. 


Song Birds and Water Fowl: H. E. Parkhurst: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated ........... 
The Game Birds of North America: Daniel Giraud 
Elliot: Francis Harper, cloth, illustrated ........ 
The Hall of Shells: Mrs. A. S. Hardy: D. Appleton 
Oe I SI i ic oss Cie dacrccepwarcdune 
The Plant Baby and Its Friends: Kate Louise Brown: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth, illustrated ........... 
The Procession of Flowers in Colorado: Helen Jack- 
ee ee ee 
Travels in a Tree-Top: The Freedom of the Fields: 
Charles C. Abbott: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, il- 
NE BE SU kids J dccsmadutansudwriaseraeonea cose 


Poetry of the Month. 


Dreams in Homespun: Sam Walter Foss: Lothrop 
Pe Falls NE Sion on ss doce earewenatiansaesehn 
Glismont: Edda Lythwyn: H. J. Smith Pub. Co., 
GE, Kotisncochusdoreeineka mapa ananan saa e seca 
Little-Folk Lyrics: Frank Dempster Sherman: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, illustrated ....... 
Love’s Way: Martin Swift: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
ON os Ciasiieiackpwee sees oh hwo eae denne 
Poems Now First Collected: Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth ............ 
Poetical Sermons: William E. Davenport: G. P. Put- 
SE IE ini okt <decebndeyteesenesacknsns 
Songs Ysame: Annie Fellows Johnston and Albion 


Fellows Bacon: L. C. Page & Co., cloth .......... 
The Dreamers, and Other Poems: Edward S. Van 
Zile: F. Tennyson Neely, ClO... .<o00sscc0eseees 


The Epic of Paul: William Clever Wllkinson: Funk 


Be Wawel Ca. COO oo ois sais wininicc vtseadcccssoes 2 


The Habitant: William Henry Drummond: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated ................. 


Travel and Adventure. 


A Note-book in Northern Spain: Archer M. Hunt- 
ington: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated.... 
Astoria: Washington Irving:'G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Pe SE, ceeds bn cnewhuascsbeesersneetense 
Florence: Charles Yriarti: Henry T. Coates & Co., 
ie, SE, havea sisce seu hcessineeseere ensues 
Islands of the Southern Seas: Michael Myers Shoe- 
eee: Cae, TIE ann océinae cescneiesaesates 
Morocco: Edmondo de Amicis; translated by Maria 
Hornor Lansdale: Henry T. Coates & Co., cloth, 
NG 0 GONE oink 55 ssk ee eineicanienerebeesen 
Appleton’s Canadian Guide-Book; With Fish and 
Game Laws, and Lessees of Trout and Salmon 
Rivers: Appleton, 12mo, cloth..............--+e++ 
Leaders Into Unknown Lands; Being Chapters of Re- 
cent Travel: Arthur Montefiore: N. Y., T. Whit- 
ES nc uceeucccnceroasbeecae ee vennedenes 
The Catalpa Expedition: Z.W. Pease: G. S. An- 
Eo n.cansseccebseecetadese paedeeantess 
The Gold Fields of the Klondike: John W. Leonard: 
A. N. Marquis & Co., paper, 21us. 6 6:00:50 5.6 ceccice ss 
With the Turkish Army in Thessaly: Clive Bigham: 
The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth... .......cccccscseces 
Juvenile Literature. 
A Girl’s Ordeal: Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie: Henry T. 
Costes & Co., cloth, Memtvated .6..6sccccccssees 
A Little House in Pimlico: Marguerite Bouvet: A. 
C. McClurg & Co., cloth, illustrated .............. 
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An Unwilling Maid: Jeannie Gould Lincoln: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, illustrated ............. 
Chatterbox 1897: Edited by J. Erskine Clark: Estes 
& Lautiat, board, imsteated oie ss cvcsescsvascass 
Eunice and Cricket: Elizabeth Westyn Terrilow: Es- 
tes & Lauriat, cloth, dlustrated .......cccecevcccece 
Founded on Paper: Charlotte M. Yonge: Thos. 
Whittaker, cloth, illustrated «.....ccccoccsccececes 
Guarding the Border: Everett T. Tomlinson: Lee & 
shepard, cloth, iMlnstrated ¢.o..0<.sesucseveccecseces 


His First Charge: Faye Huntington: Lothrop Pub. 
ig Seis SHI, sino ic 00 chen den euneaten seco 
Meg Langholme: Mrs. Molesworth: J. B. Lippincott 
OE Gi, CA SOE, ok os évancentc<cenceeeucen 
Miss Belladonna: Caroline Ticknor: Little, Brown & 
ee re eer eee 
Nan in the City: Myra Sawyer Hamlin: Roberts 
ec GC: TIE on v.kvixerdwesesVasvdisscws 
On Plymouth Rock: Samuel Adams Drake: Lee & 
Shepard, cloth, Mewisated..... ...ccccecucsocccvction 
Once Upon a Time: Mary E. Wilkins: Lothrop Pub. 
Ci BERRI eon ey ycade pues 
Pacific Shores: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth, 
ne ne Seen mC Mn isis pe eee 
Paul Travers’ Adventures: Sam T. Clover: Way & 
Williams, cloth, illustrated ....<.ccccccccccccseces 
Phronsie Pepper: Margaret Sidney: The Lothrop 
PU 4, CHR; TI ik viene eso Ssenweews 
Rich Enough: Leigh Webster: Roberts Bros., cloth, 
REGO sca nconbawane bee kvekeseeeke Neen 
Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls: Louis Albert 
Banks: Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth, illustrated.... 
Singing Verses for Children: Lydia Avery Coonley: 
The Macmillan Co., cloth, illustrated ............. 
The Angel of the Tenement: George Madden Mar- 
tin: Bonnell, Silver & Co., clothe oo ccscccccewcence 
The Apprentice Boy: Frank M. Bicknell: Estes & 
SE. Ge, TE ova nie cx nisrvekenecdowsus 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts: H. B.: Edward Ar- 
I: I TE on oie vin nnd ddddeknhedownase 
The Boys of Fort Schuyler: James Otis: Estes & 
rer errr 
The City of Stories: Frank M. Bicknell: Estes & Lau- 
SE: Ce, DL. in cicamknnntiedésake ts vasde 
The Cruikshank Fairy-Book: William Henry Drum- 
mond: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated ..... 
The Dream Child: Florence Huntley: Rand, Mc- 
PO I, SU has can ssb edn dnvaneseuseseaene 
The King of the Bronchos: Charles F. Lummis: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated .......... 
The Little Red Schoolhouse: Evelyn Raymond: Rob- 
Cis: DER, ON, FE inc osccnvssvecnwescses 
The Lord of Lowdale: R. D. Chetwode: Estes & 
Bes SS TI ssc ees ccoccuvedvieceses 
The Lost Gold of the Montezumas: Wm. O. Stod- 
dard: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated...... 
The Pink Fairy Book: Edited by Andrew Lang: 
Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, illustrated ........ 
The Resolute Mr. Pansy: John Trowbridge: Roberts 
Rs, CH. CE yn. 5 030ds00ceenxeceeness 
The Rover’s Quest: Hugh St. Leger: J. B. Lippin- 
ge ee ee arr 
The Signal Boys of ’75: James Otis: Estes & Lauriat, 
SS id bean cave eceunessonnl asses 
The Young Puritans of Old Hadley: Mary P. Wells 


Smith: Roberts Bros, cloth, illustrated............ 
Three Margarets: Laura E. Richards: Estes & Lau- 
Sek: CO TN bg sp ck. av cdot ocean ecuees 


Tom Pickering: Sophie Swett: Lothrop Pub. Co.: 
Ry I 0 iii eek eRe hike sake eee 
Under the Cuban Flag: Fred A. Ober: Estes & Lau- 
a Re ee ap eeeapen yy 
With Crockett and Bowie: Kirk Munroe: Chas.Scrib- 
ners Some cee; GR hi. 6k ond eich vascisia ten 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 1897 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Painter of Monadnock: Chas. E. Hurd...... N. E. Mag. 
Death in Religious Art: Paul Carus........ .Open Court. 
Ernest Peixotto and His Works: Jas. B. Carrington...B. B. 
Free Public Organ Recitals: Wm. T. Cole.... Rev. of Rev. 
a 2 A ee Century. 
Rosa Bonheur: Georges Cain............... International. 
Shades of Umbrian Painters: G. C. Vansittart..F.L. Pop. Mo. 
The Art of Wood-Carving: G. Frampton....Inter. Studio. 


"EMO DRAPTOUWN FIBIB . 6.5.6.050<sccccvcnees Review of Reviews. 
The Music of the Streets: Rupert Hughes........ Godey’s 
The Nude in Art: Maria Weed.......... Midland Monthly 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Es WO oeagiick snc gos oaecenusenneainen Cassier’s. 
Andrew Jackson’s Private Life: A. O. Hall..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
RN I sien a's. aipi bl orscenince wis ose erst or Popular Science Monthly. 
Charles A. Dana’s Reminiscences.............. McClure’s. 
Daniet Weneter: Cari ScHGIZ, ..<....0:066606008s0000 Harper’s. 


Edward Drinker Cope: Henry Fairfield Osborn. .Century. 
Emerson and Concord: M. A. De Wolfe Howe. . Bookman. 
Esek Hopkins, First Admiral of the American Navy. N.E.M. 


Goethe, His Life and Work: R. W. Moore.......... Chaut. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of question and answers are unavoidedly held 
over till next month. 


362. The Smallest Book in the World: 

[A subscriber to Current Literature, whose name 
we failed to ask, called at the office of publication in 
answer to the article in the September number, upon 
the smallest book in the world, and drew forth from 
a jeweller’s ring-box, a minute volume of 62 pages, 
bound in green and red, and bordered with gilt 


edges. This volume bore on its title page the fol- 
lowing: 
Schloss’s English Bijou 
ALMANAC 
For 1841. 


Poetically Illustrated by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Pub. by A. Schloss, 
Fancy Stat’r to H. R. H. The Dss. of Kent, 
12 Bernes St., Oxford. Str. 
It contained several very beautifully engraved 
portraits from steel plates, together with a calendar 
of the days of the month. There were 16 lines to 
the page, the size of the volume itself being 4 x ? of 
an inch, while the printed page was 3 x 3 of an inch. 
The type was plainly legible to the naked eye, but 
had the appearance of having been engraved upon 
a steel or copper plate. When placed upon the en- 
graving of La Petite Fabuliste on Page 216 of Cur- 
rent Literature (September number), the Schloss 
Almanac proved to be just one half the size of the 
Frenchvolume. Thecorrespondent whoseletteron 
theabove subject was printed in our September num- 
ber, will doubtless be interested also in the follow- 
ing paragraph clipped from the Pall Mall Gazette: 
“Italy has succeeded in producing thesmallest book 
in the world. As far back as 1850 the well-known 
historian, Cesare Canti, together with the pub- 
lisher Gnocchi, of Milan, undertook to issue an 
edition of the Divina Commedia of Dante in the 
smallest known characters, but they were unsuc- 
cessful, although the Gnocchi house tried for 
twenty years. In 1870 the brothers Salmin, of 
Padua, took over the work, and were successful in 
producing a tiny book of 500 pages, 38 by 22 milli- 
metres in size, with 31 lines in each page, which 
book they claimed as the smallest in the world, 
and, in fact, was of less dimensions than the Of- 
ficiolum of the celebrated Giunti, 49 by 33 milli- 
metres, printed in Venice in 1519, and a Seneca, 
De Tranquillitate Animi, 42 by 32, printed in Ley- 
den in 1601. But another victory has been scored 
for the modern Italian typographical art by the 
brothers Salmin, who have made a booklet one 
third smaller than the Dante possessed by M. 
George Salomon, of Paris, who solemnly declared 
himself the possessor of the smallest book in the 
world. His book was printed in Holland in 1674, 
is 10 by 6 millimetres, but with such large letters 
that only a few words go to each page, and so it 
loses its likeness toabook. TheSalmin house has 
made within thesame dimensionsa real book of 208 
pages, each page with nine lines and ninety-five toa 
hundred letters, being an unpublished letter of 





Galileo to Madame Christine of Lorraine in 1615. 
Any one who sees this masterpiece of the art of 
printing cannot help being astonished at the small- 
ness, exactness, and elegance of the characters.” | 





377. Ocellated Turkey: Your correspondent would be 
glad to know if anyone in the Northern States has ever suc- 
cessfully raised ocellated turkey (meleagris ocellata) of 
Honduras. It is described as being much smaller and 
more beautiful than the common turkey, with intensely lus- 
trous plumage,.its bare head deep blue, studded with 
caruncles of an orange color.—B. M. W., Fort Payne, Ala. 





Can you tell me where can be found 
I saw it in a maga- 
The refrain was 


378. The Grass: 

a poem entitled, I believe, The Grass ? 

zine or newspaper ahout seven years ago. 
I think: 

The grass remembers (or covers) so many graves 


That no else remembers. 
X. Y. Z., St. Louis, Mo. 





379. If not asking too much will you be kind enough to 
let me know where I can find this line? 
“ Death lives on life, life on death”— 
or something similar. I think it is from one of Edwin Ar- 
nold’s poems, but I cannot find it, so if you or any of your 
readers can help me find it, I’d be duly grateful.—John E. 
Thiel, New Orleans, La. 


[ Are the lines appended the ones referred to 
by our correspondent? His quotation suggests 
them, and no copy of The Light of Asia being at 
hand they are quoted from memory with some 
diffidence as to their verbal accuracy: 

* * * “QO suffering world! 
O known and unknown of my common flesh 
Caught in this common net of death, and woe, 
And life that binds to both! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth— 
The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 
And death in unknown lives that do but yoke 
Men to their wheel again to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false!” 


It is our impression that they occur in the first 
book of*Sir Edwin Arnold's beautiful poem—cer- 
tainly early in the poem, as they record the im- 
passioned utterance of Gautama, Lord Buddha, to 
Channa, his attendant, when first convinced of 
the misery of life. ] 

380. Old Pickett’s Nell: 1 amvery anxious to find a 
poem entitled Old Pickett’s Nell, but have been unable to 
find it; if you can do so I should like to have you publish it 
in Current Literature. I have forgotten the author's name. 
—Frederic Bond, Pontiac, Mich. 

ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

355. More about Clement Clarke Moore: To prevent 
confusion to the future historian I wish to correct an error 
in Talks with Correspondents in the July number, 1897. 
Clement Clarke Moore was not Bishop Moore of New York. 
Bishop Moore did not write ’Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas, but Clement did. Right Rev. Bishop Moore was the 
son of Lieut. Samuel Moore and his wife Sarah Fish. He 
was born at Newton, Long Island, Oct. 5, 1748. He died 
Feb. 27, 1816. He was rector of Trinity from 1800 to 1816; 
was President of Kings College, Second Bishop of New 
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York and Vice President of the N. Y. Historical Society, 
1807. The only child by this marriage was Clement Clarke 
Moore who was born July 15, 1779, and died July 9, 1863, 
He married Catharine Elizabeth Taylor Nov. 20, 1813. They 
had nine children, all of whom are now dead except one who 
resides in England. There are numerous descendants in 
New York City.—J. W. Moore, Easton, Pa. 


[This confusion of the father and son was made 
clear through a correspondent’s letter in our August 
number, but we print the above for its interesting 
data. | 


366. Author of A Superfluous Woman: In the Open 
Questions department of Current Literature for October 
I read:—“ Will Current Literature kindly tell me who the 
author of A Superfluous Woman is?” and the answer, that 
as faras known by this magazine, the identity of the author 
has not been disclosed. I have in my scrap-book a picture 
taken from an English magazine, The Sketch of ‘‘ Miss Em- 
ma Brooke, the author of A Superfluous Woman.” In this 
same book of scraps I have alsoa short article which, though 
speaking more particularly of Miss Brooke’s connection 
with the Fabian Society, accredits her with the authorship 
of A Superfluous Woman.—Katherine Evans, Washington 
DD. €. 





367. Author of What My Lover Said: In your Octo- 
ber number you invite correspond enceon the subject of the 
authorship of the poem, What My Lover Said. , In this 
connection a little incident that occurred while Mr. Greene 
and myself were classmates at Union College, may be of 
some interest. One evening in the fall of our senior year 
another classmate and myself met Mr. Greene at a restau- 
rant, in Albany, for supper. He came ina little late, and, 
throwing down on the table before us a copy of the New 
York Evening Post of the previous day, said in a joking 
way, as he pointed to the poem, What My Lover Said, 
“That is the last way I did it. How do you like it?” The 
poem was signed simply “H. G.,” and those being the in- 
itials alsoof Horace Greeley, it was by many attributed to the 
older and better known writer.—Frank M. Comstock, Prof. 
English Literature, Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 





370. The Rose: I enclose a copy of the poem, Said 
the Rose, by G. H. Miles, asked for by your querist, Mr. D. 
S. Cowan, in your last issue. It was first brought to my at- 
tention by the late Adelaide Neilson who had obtained it in 
England, but the author may have been Mr. —— Miles, of 
Baltimore, Md., author of The Cynic; or Mary’s Birthday, 
and other plays, published by S. H. French & Son, West 
22d St., N.Y. You were quite right as to What My Lover 
Said—it was by Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., not by 
Frank Gassaway of San Francisco.—Barton Hill, New 
York City. 

In answer to query 370—The Rose—I beg tosay the poem 
is by Geo. H. Miles, who died at Emmetsburg, Maryland, 
in 1872. It is to be found in his volume, Christine, and 
Other Poems, published in New York, 1866, by Lawrence 
Kehoe. The fourth verse is not quite correct in your cor- 
respondent’s version. It ought to read: 

* And my leaves will soon be lying.” 
The title of the poem is Said the Rose.—T. L. K., North 
Easton, Mass. 


[A courteous note was also received from Alice S. 
Deletombe, Gallipolis, O., offering to furnish our 
querist with a copy of the poem, and one from 
Isabel C. Buckey, Cumberland, Md., enclosing a 
copy of the poem, She Cometh, by Robert Burns 
Wilson, also asked for by our correspondent in the 
November number. If he will send his address, 
we will forward this to him and the poem enclosed 
by Mr. Barton Hill.] 








WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


372. Within I send you the verses of Miles O’Reilly, 
called for in the November issue of Current Literature, be- 
ginning, 

“Bad luck to the man who is sober to-night.”’ 
I took them from a scrap-book of ancient date.—(Mrs.) H. 
C. Stein, Alameda, California. 
[The enclosure has been forwarded to E. G. John- 
son, Elyria, O. Current Literature, as well as Mr. 
Johnson, is indebted to Mrs. Stein for her courtesy. | 


373. Believing this to be the poem that the gentleman 
(Mr. J. P. Spengler, of N. Y.) asks for in your columns, I 
send it. Will you please forward to his address?—F lorence 
Keats, Evanston, I1]. 

[Answers to this query, attributing the poem to 
Joseph Dana Miller, in Munsey’s Magazine for 
February, 1897, are also received from T. Chalmers 
Davis, Idlewood, Pa., who offers to send the poem, 
and from Isabel C. Buckey, Cumberland, Md., who 
encloses the verses. If Mr. Spengler will send his 
address, which has been mislaid, we will send these 
copies. Also a sealed letter which has been re- 
cived her, directed to him in our care. ] 


376. The Mittens: In compliance with the request ex- 
pressed in letter No. 376 by Mrs. Evelyn Raymond, I here- 
with enclose the poem about The Mittens, which is, no 
doubt, the one referred to. The author of Mudjokivis is 
unknown, and the paper in which! saw it published for the 
first time (The Washington Post, 12 years ago), made an 
effort to fix its authorship, but without success. This 
“senseless jingle,” Mudjokivis, is one of the only parodies, 
if not ¢#e only one, that is a classic.—John E.Thiel, New 
Orleans, La. 

The Noble Mudjokivis—a Parody on Hiawatha, 
He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside; 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side fur side inside. 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside. 

[Eight other letters have been received on this 
subject,all but oneenclosing copies of the jingle with 
the request that it be forwarded to Mrs. Raymond. 
The names of our courteous correspondents are 
Oscar G. Toles, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. T. Hofstat- 
ter, Baraboo, Wis.; (Miss) Adelaide Hall, Cleveland, 
O.; John D. Clancy, Minneapolis, Minn.; John Hof- 
man, Cucamonga, Cal.; (Miss) Jessie B. 
Reed, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Wright, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. B. Morris, Montreal, Canada; and 
they refer to the rhyme variously as Hiawatha 
Redivivus, Hiawatha’s Mittens, The Noble Mud- 
jokivis, A Pretty Fair Shot, and Parody of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, attributing it to Puck, Life, The 
Northwestern Magazine, the Washington Post, 
and a book of selections. A _ second careful 
search of the file of Current Literature reveals the 
fact that we did publish this rhyme in an early num- 
ber of the magazine, as was the impression of our 
querist, Mrs. Evelyn Raymond, of Baltimore. It 
appeared, with other “Curiosities of Verse,” on 
page 246, of the March issue of 1890, under the 
title Skin Side Inside, and is there credited to the 
Western Journalist. ] 
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WOLFVILLE. 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIs. 

Mr. Lewis is one of the most distinguished 
newspaper correspondents of the day. During 
his early life he spent many years in the West, 
and subsequently embodied his experience ina 
series of Western sketches, which are collected 
in this book. 

“*Wolfville’ is one of the raciest, funniest books 
we have read for years.”"-—New York Mail and 


Express. 

““ Wolfville’ ts the best book of its kind now be- 
fore the public.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

“T believe that this will be the book of the year. 
; The Old Cattleman has some of the best 
philosophy that ever crept into a book.” —St. Louris 
Republican. 

REDERIC REMINGTON, who 7s undoubtedly 
the best-equipped artist in the world for such a 
work, has contributed 18 illustrations to this 
book, most of them full page. 

r2mo, cloth, with an attractive cover design, 


$x. 50. 


MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. JACOBs. 

A collection of sea stories, in a new vein. Some 
months ago these stories began to appear in the 
leading magazines and they at once attained a 
wide popularity, the critics all agreeing that 
their humor was unique. 

Twelve thousand copies of 
ready been sold in England. 

** 4 collection of genuinely funny sailor yarns, any 
one of which may be warranted to cure the most 
obstinate attack of the blues.’’—New York Sun. 

r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

The latest work by this distinguished author. 
Dealing with English political and social life, 
and incidently giving a sketch of Disraeli. With 
a cover specially designed by WILL BRADLEY. 
A powerful and absorbing work. The story also 
deals somewhat with French Bohemian life. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YUTZO, THE GOD, OF 763 B. C. 
By “LORD GILHOOLEY.” 

An unusually interesting novelty. The author 
bought a little ivory heathen idol in Paris and 
when he took this to his rooms the god suddenly 
became animated, and delivered himself of many 
wise as well as witty epigrams on life, etc., which 
the author has preserved. 

The volume is bound in dull-brown sackcloth, 
with round edges, and is printed in brown on 


appearance. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,”’’ etc. 
A fascinating romance based on the early life 
of George III. 
The story deals with the supposed courtship 


and, while imaginary, it corresponds with the 


was—a young man of good principles though of 
narrow views. 


effectively the pictures of the men and women 
of the past. 


cover, $r.50. 


LUCILE—De Luxe Edition. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 

The most beautiful edition of this popular work 
ever published. 

The special features of this attractive book 
are twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
MADELEINE LEMAIRE. These are the only 
amples of the color work of this distinguished 
artist ever published in this country. 

In addition to these beautiful pictures are one 


C. MCCORMICK ROGERS. 
1 vol., 4to, full green cloth, gilt top, boxed, 


$4.00. 
Full white cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt, 
boxed, $5.00. 
With back and half-sides of half red morocco, 
with front side of white, bevelled boards, full 
gilt, boxed, $6.00. 


tion at $3.00 in cloth, and $5.00 in half-levant. 
With 12 color plates by MADELEINE LEMAIRE and 
100 engravings. 


of ro cents a Catalogue an 


this book have al- | 


tobacco paper, so that it has a decidedly ancient | 


of a Quakeress, Hannah Lightfoot, by the Prince, | 


probabilities and represents the Prince as he | 


No one can write better than Sir Walter of | 
this period in English history, nor draw more | 


Cx- | 


hundred engravings after original designs by 


rzmo, cloth, fully illustrated, with attractive | around Washington. 


The Surprising Adventures of 
SIR TOADY LION 
with those of General Napoleon Smith. 


An improving history for Old Boys, Young 
Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little 
Boys, Cow Boys and Tom Boys. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ Sweetheart | 


Travellers,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. 

The remarkable success of ‘** Sweetheart Tra- 
vellers’’ has whetted the appetite of the young 
people for this volume, and large advance orders 
for it have been placed. Owing to Mr. Crockett’s 
illness, the book has only been just completed, 
and will not be ready till about Decemberr. It 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


LITTLE GROWN-UP SERIES. 
Three beautiful books for children, by 
MAUD HUMPHREY. 
LITTLE GROWN-UPS. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches 
by Miss HUMPHREY. Each of these pictures 
tells a little story, each representing a child or 


Miss 


| group of children engaged in some occupation 


will be profusely and beautifully illustrated by | 
GORDON BROWNE, and will be exactly uniform | 


with ‘*‘ Sweetheart Travellers.” 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


THE EYE OF ISTAR. 


A Romance of the Land of the No Return. By 
Wo. LE QUEUX, Author of *‘ Zoraida,”’ etc. 
The thousands of readers of “ Zoraida’’ will 
welcome this similar (and better) romance, which 
is, undoubtedly, Mr. Le Queux’s masterpiece. 
“*Zoraida” was a story of the Harem and the 
Great Sahara, and ‘‘ The Eye of Istar” again 
takes the reader to regions replete with mys- 
teries and adventures. An energetic and daring 
traveller himself in the dark continent, a serious 
student of Arabic and of the strange customs of 
the native tribes, Mr. Le Queux produces stories 
of an accuracy and value not often found in 
romance. 


remo, cloth, with illustrations by A. PEARSE, | 


$1.25. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


Set to music by JOSEPH MOORE and illustrated 
by PAUL WOODROOFE. With a preface by THEO. 
MARZIALS, 

A most delightful present for the children. All 
the old favorites are given, including ‘‘ Hey Did- 
dle Diddle,’’ ‘‘ Ye Man in the Moon,” etc., thirty- 
two in all. 

The music is plainly printed and is of good 


size, so that it can readilv be read at the piano. | 


Profusely illustrated by Mr. WOODROOFE. 
Large 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
Only a limited edition of this book was printed, 
and the type has been distributed. 


EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. 
By WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 

A most amusing book of society verse. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in a humorous and original 
way by CECIL ALDEN. There is an illustration 
on every page, many of them set in the text, 
and with numerous ornamental initials and tail- 
pieces. 


The text is in Mr. PRAED’S best style, and its | 


spirit has been admirably carried out by Mr. 
ALDEN. With title-page in colors. 
4to, boards, $2.00. 


LITTLE HOMESPUN. 
A new book for the children, by the ever popu- 
lar RUTH OGDEN, author of “A Loyal Little 


“A Little Queen of Hearts,” and 


Red Coat,” 
** Courage.”’ 
Some of the characters who made so many 
friends in *‘ Courage” appear in this book. 
The story brings in a visit of the heroine and 
some friends to Arlington, and incidentally de- 


or pastime of men and women. For example, 
children are represented as playing golf, sewing, 
sweeping, painting, giving a tea-party, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written an 
appropriate story or sketch for each picture. 
These are printed in inks of different colors, 
and inclosed in decorative borders. There is a 
different border or tail-piece for each page of 
text. 

Large quarto, boards, with cover in colors, 
$2.00. 

MAKE BELIEVE MEN AND WOMEN. 
OLD YOUNGSTERS. 


Made up of selections from “Little Grown- 
Ups,” each containing just half the illustrations 
and text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.25. 


FACSIMILES OF WATER-COLORS. 
By PAUL DE LONGPRE. 

Eighteen reproductions of water-color paint- 
ings of flowers by this distinguished artist. Six 
of these are varieties of chrysanthemums, and 
the remaining twelve are of different well-known 
beautiful flowers. 

Mr. De Longpré is probably the best-known 
painter of flowers in the country, and this col- 
lection has great value for all art students as 
studies. 

t vol., 4to, cloth, fancy paper sides, $3.50. 


AUTHORS’ READINGS. 


Illustrated with one hundred and seventy-two 
pen-and-ink drawings by ARTHUR YOUNG. 

An illustrated “ Story-tellers’ Night,” at which 
some of the most famous writers read or recite 
informally two or more of their best produc 
tions. 

The author’s pose and manner of recitation 
are illustrated—wth sketches from life—down 
the margin of each page. 

The programme includes nine authors: 

EUGENE FIELD, BILL NYE, ELLA WHEELER 
WILcox, HAMLIN GARLAND, WILL CARLTON, 
MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, ‘ M. QUAD,” 
OPIE READ and JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

Following the entertainment portion of the 
book are Illustrated Biographies of the Authors, 
with hitherto unpublished anecdotes. 

r vol., 52mo, cloth, $1.25. 


COMPLETE HOYLE. 


| 
| By R. F. FOSTER, Author of ‘ Foster’s Whist 


Tactics.” 

This new work is the most important book on 
games ever issued. Mr. Foster was at work on 
it continuously for over two years, and it isa 
complete encyclopoedia of all the indoor games 
played at the present day, with suggestions for 


| good play, a full Code of Laws, illustrative 
| hands, and a brief statement of the doctrine of 


scribes visits to several of the historic spots | 


With 20 illustrations, 16 of 
them full page, by Miss MABEL HUMPHREY. 
The first book by RUTH OGDEN in several years. 

r2mo, full brown cloth, gold and colored inks 
on back and front sides, $1.25; half white cloth, 
fancy paper sides, $1.25. 


FAIRY TALES. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


A new collection of fairy tales by the author 
of ** Ben Bolt.” 


Mr. ENGLISH has had so much | 


notoriety from “ Trilby’’ that most people have | 


forgotten that a few years ago he was one of the 
favorite writers for children. This book repre- 
sents his best work inthis line. With eight il- 
lustrations by ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. 

1 vol., remo, light cloth, $1.25. 


| THE COMEDIES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A beautiful edition of these classic plays of 


| the Eighteenth Century. With numerous full- 


**Lucile’’ also comes in a beautiful octavo edi- | 


page illustrations in pen and ink by CHRIs. HAM- 
MOND. With an introductory essay by JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

12m0, cloth, elaborately stamped in gold, $2.00. 





| 
| 


| 


chances as applied to games. 

The book is entirely original, not a line of 
description being borrowed from any other 
work on games. 

12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE CHARM AND OTHER DRAWING- 
ROOM PLAYS. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK. 


With 50 illustrations by CHRIS. HAMMOND and 
A. JULE GOODMAN. Written especially for pro- 
duction in drawing-rooms, and in the saelnen 
the authors give many practical suggestions for 
the presentation of these plays. 

A charming collection of fiction, the dialogue 
form of narative employed adding to the attrac- 
tiveness of the stories the authors have to tell. 

r2m0, cloth, stamped with gold, gilt top, $1.25. 


ONE HUNDRED CALENDARS for 1898. 


At prices ranging from 10 cents to $7.50. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. 

Madeline Lemaire, Maud Humphrey, Paul De 
Longpré, Hal Hurst, and Frances Brundage are 
among the artists represented. 


Send tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. On receipt 
os an attractive Calendar will be sent to any address. Mention Current Literature. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., Publishers, 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N.Y. 











Please mention Current Literature. 
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THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 


I12mo, $1.50. 


“ The purpose of the book ts to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well 


known, 
ship.” —AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


CONTENTS: 





/ hope it may also tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizen- 


The Constitution—The Congress—The President —The State Department—The Treasury Department— 


Departments of War and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and 


Agriculture 


Independent Boards and Commissions—The Judiciary. 


‘* Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. 


These chapters 


possess a permanent value.”—New York Tribune. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By GEORGE W. CABLE 


With 8 full-page Illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT HERTER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with 


an original cover design by the same artist. 

A few copies still leftof the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. 

Indeed, they have probably never been equalled in these qualities by any Ameri- 

The volume, with its wide margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the art of bookmaking on this 
It is as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories themselves are in our literature. 


the stories, are exquisite in their firmness, grace and feeling. 
can illustrator. 
side of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. 


8vo, $6.00. 
Each $72.00 nel, 


Mr. Herter’s illustrations, while charmingly in key with 


LONDON: AS SEEN BY C. D. GIBSON 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


Large folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00. 


Ldttion de Luxe, limited to the first 250 impressions, with special features. $10.00 net. 
The readers of Scribner's Magazine will remember this interesting series of articles, but they will probably be much surprised at the 


present form. 


published material has been added, making practically a new presentation of the subject. 


artistic output so far, and is of the greatest interest. 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS 


By MARIA R. AUDUBON, with Notes by Elliott Coues. With 
many portraits and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
Contents: Biography.—The European Journals.—1826-29.—The Lab- 
rador Journal, 1833.—The Missouri River Journal, 1843.—-The Episodes. 
The book is valuable as presenting a carefully studied biography of 
our greatest ornithologist. prepared from his own writings, and cor- 
recting and adding to the former accounts, many brilliant unpublished 
letters and fragments from the journals being given. 


THE WORKERS 
An Experiment in Reality: The East. By WALTER A. 
WyckoFrF. With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 

This most unusual book tells the experiences of a college-bred man 
who for two years earned his living as an unskilled laborer in order to 
find out for himself the actual conditions of the American workingman. 

ST. IVES 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By 
ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. (/ourth Edition.) 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“We are inclined to think it isin ‘ St. Ives’ that Stevenson erects his 

true monument as a master of narrative style.”"—7/e Bookman. 
IN THE CAMEO EDITION 
Each with Frontispiece Etching, 16mo, $1.25. 
BY J. M. BARRIE | BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
Auld Licht Idyls Little Rivers 
A Window in Thrums | The Poetry of Tennyson 


The iarge size has made it possible to do much greater justice to the illustrations, all of which have been remade, and much un- 


The volume represents Mr. Gibson’s most important 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


By GiorGIo VASARI. Edited in the light of recent discov- 
eries by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 
4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

“This is in the best sense a popular set of books and deserves to be 
successful. . . They will be held invaluable wherever Italian art 
is studied with diligent interest."—New York Tribune. + | 

“The best English edition in existence.”"—New Yurk Evening Post. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE 


(Being the Portion of the History of that Nobleman’s Life 
omitted in the Relation of His Lady’s Story, Presented 
to the World of Fashion under the title of “A Lady of 
Quality.”) By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Burnett’s striking and successful novel of last year is now fol- 
lowed by a novel even more remarkable in that it marks what is pro- 
bably a unique experiment in fiction. There have been sequels, and 
very successful sequels; but this novel is nota sequel, but in the fuliest 
sense acompanion, being the man’s side ofastory of which the woman's 
side has already been told. 

MRS. KNOLLYS, AND OTHER STORIES 

By F. J. STIMSON. 12mo, $1.50. 

This new volume by the author of ‘‘Guerndale,’”’ “First Harvests,” 
and “King Noanett,’’ contains much of Mr. Stimson’s best work, in- 
cluding two new stories, and is published uniform with Stockton's 
“A Story Teller’s Pack.” 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE By HENRY VAN DYKE 


With full page illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, reproduced in photogravure, decorative borders, illuminated title, and a strik- 


ing cover design. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious sense have combined to render this story, 


dealing as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive savagery, vivid and moving in the extreme. 


The illustrations by Mr. 


Howard Pyle are noteworthy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work, and of his ability, by conscientious attention to minutia, 


o depict realistically scenes of a bygone age. 


FOR 


MRS. BURNETT’S FAMOUS JUVENILES 
An entirely new edition of Mrs. BURNETT’S famous juveniles | 
from new plates, with all the original ilustrations by | 
Reginald B. Birch. Bound in beautiful new cloth binding | 
designed by Reginald B. Birch. 5 vols., 12mo. Each $1.25. | 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.—Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress.—Piccino and 
Other Child Stories.—Giovanni and the Other.—Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories (in one volume). 


THREE NEW HENTY VOLUMES 
Each 12mo, $1.50. 
‘“‘Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest boy readers. Among 


writers of stories of adventure he stands in the very first rank.” — 7he 


Academy (London). 
With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. With 12 
full-page illustrations by Wal Paget. 


A March on London. A Story of Wat Tyler’s Rising. With8 full-page | 


illustrations by W. A. Margetson. 
With Moore at Corunna. A Story of the Peninsular War. 
full-page illustrations by Wal Paget. 


With 12 


YOUNGER READERS 


WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 
Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. A Tale of Texas. By 
KIRK MUNROE, Illustrated. (White Conqueror Series.) 
12mo, $1.25. 
LULLABY LAND. SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
By EUGENE FIELD. With an introduction by Kenneth 
Grahame, and illustrated by Charles Robinson. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 
Verses from “A Child Garden,” by ROBERT LovUIS STEVENSON, 
with music by various composers. A companion volume 
to the “ Field-De Koven Song Book.” Large 8vo, $2.00. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
By WILLIAM HEnRy FRost. Illustrated by S. R. Burleigh. 
12mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention Current Literature. 























High=-Class Holiday Books 





Morocco 
By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Maria H. Lansdale. [Illustrated by fifty photogravures 


anda map. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, or- 


namental covers. In acloth box.................. $ 5 00 
THPee-quarters Call, GUETODS........ccccccsecececees 10 00 
Holland 


EDMONDO DE AmICIS. 
Helen Zimmern. Illustrated forty-four photogravure illus- 
trations and a map. Round in two volumes, crown 8vo, 
gilt tops. 
ead ae ie tea haa oes oars ys slob ne woke $ 5 00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops 


By 


Lorna Doone 
A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
with fifty-one photogravure illustrations, reproduced from 
illustrations taken expressly for this edition. Bound in two 


volumes, smail 8vo, with gilt tops, backs and sides. Cloth, 
ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers)......... $ 600 
12 00 


TRPES-GUATIESS Call, Gilt TOPS... peescessaceee 
Large paper edition, in three volumes, limited to 250 copies. 
Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellun style (with 
red slip covers) Vet, $15 00 


Life of General George Gordon Meade 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac. By RICHARD MEADE 
BACHE. With three photogravure portraits, and twenty- 
two maps and plans. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. By subscription only Vet. $3 00 


Siam and the Siamese 


Six Years Recollections of an English Governess at a Siamese 
Court. By ANNA HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. New edition, 


Translated from the Italian by | 


Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip | 


10 00 | 


Illustrated | 


with new binding and twelve beautiful half-tone illustra- | 


tions, from original photographs taken in Siam. 
ume, crown Svo, cloth, Gilt 10D... 05. cccceccseceses $1 50 


Life and Travel in India 


One vol- | 


Being Recollections of a Journey Before the Days of Railroads. | 


By ANNA HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. New edition, with 
new binding and twelve beautiful half-tone illustrations 
from original photographs taken in India. One volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top $I 50 


Captain Jack, the Scout 

Or, the Indian Wars About Old Fort Duquesne. 
Novel. By CHARLES MCKNIGHT. 
binding, and twelve fine half-tone portraits from rare en- 
gravings. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top... $1 50 


An Historical 


The Amateur Photographer 
A manual of Photographic Manipulation, intended especially 
for Beginners and Amateurs, with Suggestions as to the 
Choice of Apparatus and Processes. By ELLERSLIE 
WaLuaceE, M.D. Fifth edition. 
brought to date. 


New edition, with new | 


Thoroughly revised and | 
One volume, I2mo, limp morocco.. $1 00 | 


. 





Florence 

Its History ; The Medici; the Humanists; Letters; Arts. 
CHARLES YRIARTE. 
with the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. 
trated with thirty photogravures and a map. 


By 
New edition, revised and compared 
I}lus- 
One volume, 


CROW OVD, CIO, BIONOUE. . 5 6. occ cases os sesistcee-s $3 00 

Full polished Call, Gilt CARES... ... vccvescccccceess 7 00 
Rome 

By FRANCIS WEy. New edition, revised and compared with 


the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated 
with thirty photogravures anda map. One volume, crown 


NI I OU oss oak gay. 6 6050 peg eine ices esses $3 00 

Full polished ‘calf, gilt CA@eS.........6..ceccccvossece 7 00 
Venice 

Its Histories, Art, Industries and Modern Life. Translated 


Illustrated with twenty- 
One volume, 
$3 00 

7 00 


trom the French by F. J. SITWELL. 
eight photogravures. With index and map. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
Pall polished Can, Git CORES....... ..00000000000000000 


Spain and the Spaniards 
Epmonpbo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M. A. Illustrated with forty-five 
photogravure illustrations and a map. With an index. 
Bound in two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt tops. Cloth, orna- 
mental, in cloth box (with slip covers)............. $ 5 00 
Three-quarters call, Gilt tops... «6.0000 ssescveccers 10 00 
Large paper edition, in two volumes, limited to 150 copies. 
Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellum style (with 


By 


Ce Se ee ne ree . $10 00 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Kbayyam 
Rendered into English verse by EDWAKD FITZGERALD. Con- 


taining the first and fourth editions and much other matter 
pertaining to this now world-famous series of verses. With 
biographical introduction by Talcott Williams. Printed in 
antique type, on deckel-edge laid paper, with decora- 
tive title-page. Square, 16mo, daintily bound with gilt 
top ae re $I co 


The Heart of Merrie England 
By JAMEs S. STONE, D. D. A new issue in new dress of a de- 
lightful book of English travel, away from the beaten track 
of the average tourist, through green lanes and quiet by- 
ways into Rural England. With sixteen half-tone illustra- 
tions from original photographs. One volume, crown 8vo, 


EN IEE NII scree es eb oe aia cob bed seetinesenoes $I 50 
The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam 
Trans]ated from the Persian by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Sec- 


ond edition with an introduction and notes. This first and 
only translation of Omar Khayyam by an American scholar, 
privately printed a few years since, has been revised and 
re-written, and is now offered to the public. It is printed 


in an antique type, on deckel-edged laid paper, with 
decorative title-page. Square 16mo, daintily bound, with 
Po ROR Doo iirc tant Cer aeecds ote seem ae eodos $I 00 


THE LAUREL LIBRARY—134 Volumes. 


A Series of the Best Books of the World’s Greatest Authors. 


It is largely made up of the Classics of Fiction, with a sprinkling of Travel, Biography and Poetry. 


The publishers’ pur- 


pose has been to make a series of books, not only excellent from a literary point of view, but so well constructed mechanically 


that even the fastidious book-lover will not object to reading them. 


They are to be shapely and generous I2mos, uniform in 


size, of clear readable type, and carefully printed on handsome laid paper, especially made for the series, with “ Laurel Library ” 


water mark. In binding, every detail has been looked after. 


a substantial manner that the books will readily open without breaking in the back. 


The sheets are carefully folded, and the sewing is done in such 


A simple, but effective cover design, with 


distinct title lettering has been chosen, and the series is uniformly bound in fine English cloth, dark olive in color, with slightly 


trimmed edges and gilt tops. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TITLES AND NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 





For sale by all book sellers, or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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J.B. Lippincott Co.’s Holiday Publications 
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Heirlooms in Miniatures 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 
With a Chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Drayton Taylor. 
With frontispiece in color and over one hundred and twenty-five finely executed reproductions of the best 
examples of Colonial, Revolutionary and Modern Miniature Painters. Ornamental buckram, gilt top, 
deckle edges, $3.00 ; three-quarter levant, $6.00. 


Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old families who 
possessed them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely side of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary eras. ‘The volume is full of effective reproductions of miniature likenesses of the past generations, and it is rendered 
of present value to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a chapter on the technique of miniature painting by Emily D. 
Taylor, whose lovely work has recently been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 


Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times 
By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches in 


each volume. Two volumes. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


How many of us realize what the life of our fore-fathers was really like ? How many know of the sharp contrasts between 
the various colonies ; of the storms and rigor of New England, of the rollicking daring of the Carolinas, of the stately English 
life of the Cavaliers of Virginia? Do we know of the quaintness of the Dutchman of New York, or the quietness and thrift of 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania? How much of our character was given us by our ancestors? What do we know of them,—tneir 
hopes, their fears, their lives, their deaths? The fullest study and the most entertaining volumes on the subjects are these by 
Mr. Fisher. He has delved into original sources of information, and has given it to us in a style of vivid interest. 


With Feet to the Earth 
By Charles M. Skinner, author of “ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. Buckram, ornamental, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 

Nature books there are galore, but Mr. Skinner has opened a new field. Never has so much A4wmax interest and amusement 
been packed between the covers of the book of the rambler as here. As Mr. Skinner, with feet to the earth, has wandered over 
its surface, his keen observation, genial humor, and thoughtful mind have been quite as much awake to what is entertaining in 
its human inhabitants as in nature itself. 


Abbott’s Fireside and Forest Library 
Travels in a Tree Top The Freedom of the Fields 
With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two volumes ina 
box. Buckram extra, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


Picturesque Burma, Past and Present 
By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproductions of photographs and sketches, 
including many full-page pictures, about twelve photogravures and two maps. Super-royal 8vo. 
Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, gilt top, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 
Life of Wagner 
By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the 
operas, etc. Royal octavo. Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent& Co., London. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


The General’s Double | Chalmette 
By Captain Charles King, U. S.A., author of “Captain Blake,” | By Clinton Ross, author of “The Scarlet Coat,” “Zuleka,” 
" ete., etc. With illustrations by J. Steeple Davis. 12mo. etc. 1!2mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, 
Cloth, $1,25. $1.50. 
The Hermit of Nottingham The Pride of the Mercers 


By T. C. DeLeon, author of “ Creole and Puritan,” etc. 12mo. 


A Novel. By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of “A Colonial Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


Wooing,” etc. 12mo. Buckram, ornamental, $1.25. 


King Washington : ee A Damsel Errant ie 
. By Amélie Rives. Issued in The Lotos Library. 16mo. 
A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide Skeel and William Polished buckram, 75 cents. - 


H. Brearley. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Two Offenders 


Barbara: Lady’s Maid and Peeress By Ouida. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for October, 1897. 
NEW JUVENILES 
Three Pretty Maids The Flame Flower and Other Stories 


By Amy E. Blanchard, with illustrations by Alice Barber 
Stephens. Illustrated 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Meg Langholme 


Written and illustrated by James F. Sullivan, with ninety 
illustrations. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By firs. Molesworth, Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. The Lost Gold of the Montezumas 
Rover’s Quest By W. O. Stoddard. A story of the Alamo. With illustra- 
By Hugh St. Leger, with six illustrations. Illustrated. 12mo. | tions by Charles H. Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
Cloth, $1.25. $1.50. 


Upon receipt of card mentioning CURRENT LITERATURE, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


By His Son. Two Volumes. Cloth. $10.00 net 


The First Edition was The Second Edition was The Third Edition was 
published October 12 published October 23 ready November 10 








This, the most famous biography since} ‘Two salient points strike the reader} “The chief worth of the book, of course, 
Lockhart's Life of Scott, comprises many | of this memoir. One is that it is uniformly] is its minute and illuminating portrayal 
hitherto unpublished ‘‘ Uniformly fas- fascinating, so rich in . é of Tennyson him- 

Postponed from poems, letters, and the claatia dl The anecdote and margi-| ‘‘ Minuteand illumin- self. Its value is 
October 6 personal recollections ht New “  nalia as to hold the at- ating.’’— The Even- only less for the 
of old friends, such as} yo+, si tention with the power | 27g 7ranscr7pi, glimpsesitaffords 

Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere,| *°"* t oth 
Mr. Lecky, Professor Palgrave, etc. place it has been put together with con- his time. Both 


The portraits and views illustrating it] summate tact. . . . It is faultlessin its] make it a biography that is likely to be | 








are remarkably good. dignity.” more than the book of one year, or of two.”’ 


“Easily the Biography, not only of the year, but of the decade,”—The New York Times. 


The Letters of The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., author of “ A History of | 


Our Own Times,” “The Four Georges,” etc. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $6.00, 


tdi » FREDERIC G. KENYON. ‘ Regge he 
Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON The story of Mr. Gladstone's life is of necessity, because of the 


Simple, natural letters telling of the life of an observant woman | prominent position which he held during so many years, to some | 


among many most interesting people and stirring events. degree a History of England for those decades. 


The Old Santa Fé Trail 


The Story By Col. HENRY INMAN, late of the U. S. Army. With eight full-page Photogravures Cloth Extra, 
of a great from sketches by FREDERIC REMINGTON, besides numerous initials, tailpieces, etc., Medium Octavo, 
Highway. in which appear views of points along the trail, portraits of famous government scouts, Price, $3.50 


trappers, Indians, etc. There is also a Map of the Trail and a portrait of Col. Inman. 


OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS Companion to OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 


With an introduction by Cloth, Price $2.00 On which Zhe Na/ion commented: “ A 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, Limited Large-paper Edition most charming book, of the very best Old 
by whom also the selection is made. $5.00 English and Scotch Ballads.” 


Both volumes are Illustrated and Decorated with head and tail pieces, by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Italian Novel: CORLEONE 


* The mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interest and possesses the tran- 
Another Story of the scendent merit that even a blasé or veteran reviewer is altogether un- In Two Volumes 
Saracinesca Family. able to foresee the conclusion. . . . Ourauthorhascreated one of Cloth extra. Price, $2.00 
the strongest situations wherewith we are acquainted.”— 74e Bookman. 


In the Permanent Way Yankee Ships and 


SHORT STORIES OF LIFE IN INDIA. | Yankee Sailors 
3y FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “On the Face of the ate esa a 
J 7 ” TALES OF 1812. 

Waters,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50. 
Of an earlier volume of short stories the Vew York Sun said: | By JAMES Barnes. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“ Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into, her characters. A lively series of sketches of the troublesome times of 1812: a | 
We do not look at them, but with them. We think their | good means of arousing interest in the history of the war in which | 

thoughts, suffer with them, and are merry with them. Weknow | the sailor played so great a part, hence a valuable addition to 
them from the inside, not the outside.” | any library consulted by young people, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Singing Verses for Children | 
With Music and Illustrations in Color. Verses by LypIA AVERY COONLEY. Illustrations and Colored Borders by ALICE | 
KELLOGG TYLER. Music by FREDERIC W. Root, ELEANOR SMITH, JESSIE L. GAYNOR, and FRANK H. ATKINSON, JR. 
The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of child-life, outdoor, 
a et indoor, bright and varied. “Never in the history of this city’s literature and art Every —— 
Decorative Borders has there been produced a work equaling the exquisite volume of verse, illus- Cloth a6, 42 i eat 
, , ” 


tration and music . . . just issued,” says The Evening Post, Chicago. 
Citizen Bird Wild Neighbors 
SCENES FROM BIRD LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH. ’ QUT-DOOR STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By MABEL O. Wricut and Dr. ELLIotTT Cougs. By ERNEST INGERSOLL, author of “ Country Cousins,” etc. 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth, $1.50 77. Crown Octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
Illustrated from Nature by Louis AGASSIz FUERTES. “ This book will appeal to all who love animals. The book is | 
“ There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing | written in an admirable style, and with brightness and vivacity. It | 
and directing the interest that all children of any sensibility feel | is in all respects a most welcome book . . . inthe club, in | 


toward the birds.”—Chicago Tribune. the libraries, and among the treasures of the growing boy no | 


less.’—Hartford Post. 


Send for the New Christmas Catalogue, issued by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











ofanovel. Inthe next] Boston, Mass. of other men of | 
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E.P. DUTTON & CO’S 


ew Books, Calendars, Etc. 


Christmas Poems 


By Amy NEALLY. 


Selected from many sources. 
16mo, 104 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 





A PRESENT FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 


Baby Days 


A record of the First Year of Baby’s Life. By 
Poems of Love Amy Neatty. Illustrated in color. Large 
4to, $3.75. 
From the Best Authors. Selected and arranged t 


by Amy NEALLY. 
$3.25. 


In Green Pastures 


Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort. 


lustrated. 


‘It is of such songs that this collection has 
been made—songs that inspire, encourage and 
comfort. They are new and old, they are 
drawn from sources unknown and well- 
known, and they all sing of praise to God 
and love to man.” —From Prerace. 


What Dress Makes 
of Us 


By Dorothy QUIGLEY. 
by Annie Blakesley. 
gilt top, $1.25, 


Illustrated 
16mo, cloth, 


Success is for You 


By DorotHy QuIGLEY. 
gilt top, $3.00. 


‘** There is no better tonic than this book."’ 
‘* A book of encouragement.” 


16mo, cloth, 


The Way to Keep Young The Games Book for Boys 


By DoxotHy QuIGLEY. 
° 


“* Very spicy and readable.”’ 


“It will do more to lengthen and sweeten life than a 


dozen medicines.”’ 


Sphinx-Lore 


A Collection of Original Literary Ingenuities 


16mo, 246 pages, gilt top, 


1omo, 256 pages, gilt top, $1.25, 


16mo, cloth, 


This book for keeping a record of a baby’s life is a mos 
useful as well as attractive ‘* Baby Present” 
young mother. 






nei and Girls | 
A Useful and Interesting Book of Pastimes, 

giving instructions for Playing Indoor and 
Fully illustrated. A book 
that will be in request all the year round. 


Quarto, 192 pages, cloth, gilt edges, $2,00. 


Outdoor Games. 


and Historical Recreations, Interspersed with 


Charades, Anagrams, and Diagram and Jingle 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Puzzles. 


Perpetua 
A Tale of Nirnes in A. D. 213. 


Barinc-Goutp, M. A. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25, 
Lazarus 


A Tale of the World’s Great Miracle. By Lucas 
12mo, 388 pages, gilt top, $5.50. 


“A book of unusual power, admirably written and at- 


CLEEVE. 


tractively made.”—- Philadelphia Press. 


Beyond the City Gates 


A Romance of Old New York. 
CAMPBELL WATSON, 


gilt top, $3.50. 


‘It is decidedly interesting, and is likely to be popular.”’ 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 


By Rev. S. 
290 pages, 


By A‘JGUSTA 
i2mo, 328 pages, cloth, 


New 
Hans Andersen’s 


By Mis. Crare D. Pierson. 
Gorvon. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 
every day. 
for every day in the year from his works. | 


and Novel 
Nister of Nuremberg, whose work in litho- 


Among the Meadow People 


Illustrated by F.C. 
12mo, gilt top, $3.25, 


‘One of the dantiest and in many ways most attrac- 
tive of the many books of nature study which the past 
year has brought forth.""—‘Boston eAdvertiser. 


fr every Ask for Dutton’s Calendars 


Our Calendars are the leading line in 
the country. 


Over 80 different kinds, in 


prices from five cents to $4.00. Among 
‘them are: 
The Bennett Calendar. Twelve 


leaves (9x11) with illustrations of 
children in colors. New _ illustra- 
tions by Harriet M. Bennett. 


$3.50. 


The Heartsease Calendar. Six 
leaves (14x814) with pansy illus- 
trations. $1.25, 


The Horseshoe Calendar. Cut out 
in shape of a floral horseshoe, four 


leaves (10x11) $3.00. 


The Pierot Calendar. 
shaped calendar. Figures and 
heads of little boys, clown cos- 
tume (9%x13). 50c. 


Card (8x10%4) with quotations 


. 
A full list of Calendars sent on request. 


Dutton’s Artistic 
Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday and Reward Cards 


Designs, manufactured by 


graphy is unsurpassed. 


Fairy Tales 


A new edition of these popular fairy tales. 
Translated from the Danish into English by 
W. AnceLporrr, The colored 
plates and black and white illustrations are 
by E. Stuart Harpy. Quarto, 288 pages, 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


numerous 


The Echo Maid and Other 
Stories 


By Aticia AspinwaLL. Illustrated by F. C. | 
Gorpon. Quarto, cloth, $1.50, 


Three Capital Stories about Boys, and One about a Girl. 


LANG. 


A book of exceeding humor. 


original. 





BOOKS, BOOKLETS, 


With Index. 


Where There Are No People. 
and Sysit Corsetr. 


CALENDARS, TOY-BOOKS, ETC., 


Ask to see them at your Bookstore. 


Dutton’s Up-to-Date Pocket | 
Atlas and Gazetteer of 


the World 


Animal Land 


By KATHERINE 
Introduction by ANDREW 
Oblong 4to, $1.00. 


Very grotesque and 


SENT FREE 


The above are for sale at the bookstores, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.: 


PUBLISHERS, 
West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK | 


16mo, cloth, red edges, $3.00. | 
_ Size 4x6 in., 55 double maps, colored, with informa- 
tion for each country, and 115 pages of Index and Gazetteer. 

A most useful present, convenient on library table. 








A crescent- | 


With leaf for | 
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SISTER : A Chronicle of Fair Haven. 
TOM TUFTON’S TRIALS. With illustrations by W. 


Two new books by Herbert Hayens, author of ‘‘Clevely : 


AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; Or, the Patriots of Mexico. 
trations by A. J. B. SaLMon. 8vo, extra cloth 


SOLDIERS OF THE LEGION: A tale of the Carlist War. 


THE ISLAND OF GOLD. A Sailor’s Yarn. By Gorvon Srastes, M.D., 
R.N., author of ‘‘Every Inch a Sailor,” ‘‘ How Jack MacKenzie 
Won His Epaulettes,” etc. With six illustrations by ALLAN Stewart. 
8vo, extra cloth, gilt top . $1.25 


POPPY. Atale. By Mrs. Ista Srrwett, author of ‘In Far Japan,” 
** The Golden Woof,” etc. Withillustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


VANDRAD THE VIKING; Or, the Feud and the Spell. A tale of 
the Norsemen. By I. Srorer CLouston. With six illustrations by 
Hupert Paton. 8vo, cloth 8o cts. 


LITTLE TORA, the Swedish euheepeiiowen. and Other Stories. 


By Mrs. Woops Baker, author of ‘‘ Fireside Sketches of Swedish 
Life,” ‘‘ The Swedish Twins,” etc. Cloth 60 cts. 
WEE DOGGIE. By Euizasetu C. Traice, author of “ Mistress Eliza- 
beth Spencer,” etc. Cloth . : ‘ 50 cts. 
THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. Harcourt Burrace. Cloth 
extra . ; ‘ . $1.00 
ACROSS GREENLAND’S ICEFIELDS. An account of the dis- 


coveries by Nansen and Peary. With portrait of Nansen, and other 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth , 80 cts. 
THOUGHTS ON FAMILIAR PROBLEMS. By Jom M. McCanDLIsH. 


8vo, cloth $1.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, ;; 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Gift-Books For_the Holidays 1897-1898 


Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of ‘‘The Young Pioneers,’ 


A CLERR OF OXFORD, and His Adventures in the Barons’ War. 
thirteenth centuries, and a view of the city from an old print. 


With eight eg by J. FINNEMORE. 








" gt. 


With a plan of Oxford in the twelfth and 


8vo, extra cloth $1.50 
8vo, extra uit $1.50 
. STACEY. 8vo, cloth extra $1.25 


Sahib,”’ ‘‘Under the Lone Star,’’ etc. 

A tale of the downfall of Maximilian, with eight illus- 
; $1.50 

$1.25 

SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; Or, Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. A 


story of the dash to Khartoum. By Harotp Avery, author of 
**Frank’s First Run.” Cloth extra 80 cts. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS—NVearly Reidy, 


BREAKING THE RECORD. The story of North Polar Expeditions 
by the Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen routes. By M. Douctass, 


8vo, extra cloth, illustrated 


author of ‘‘Across Greenland’s Icefields,” etc. With numerous 
illustrations. 

PARTNERS. A School Story. By H. F. Gerten. 

FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE; Or, The Story of Little Sir Caspar. 


By E. Everett Green. 

BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE DEEDS; Or, Famous Stories from 
European History. By M. B. SYNGE, author of ‘‘A Child of the 
Mews,” etc. With Illustrations. 

A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for young people. 
Il. N. McI-wraitH. With numerous illustrations. Cloth extra. 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. A Story for Boys. By C. T. Jonnstone, 
author of ‘‘ Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada.” 

A HELPING HAND. By M. B. Synce. 

POOR MRS. DICK, And Her Adventures in Quest of Happiness. 
By A. C. CHamBers. 


By 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Importers, 


EAST {7th ST., UNION SQUARE, 





Some 
ee , 


The District School as it was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 

Dreams in Homespun 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 pages, is 
beautifully bound, with an artistically designed cover. It | 
contains all the author's poems written since the publication | 


of “ Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” Cloth. Gilt top, Boxed, 
$1.50. 
The Spinning-Wheel at Rest 
Poems. By EDWARD AuGuSTUS JENKS. Cloth. Bevelled 
edges. Fifty illustrations, with portrait of author. $1.50. 
Modes of Motion 
ewe al Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By Prof. 


DoLBEAR, Tufts College, author of “‘ Matter, E therand 
Motion’ ” “The Art of Projection,” ‘ The Tele »phone,” etc. 
Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Water-Color Painting 


By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. With illustrations and cover 
design by the author. Also containing colored plates show- 
ing 72 washes of modern water colors. Cloth, $1.25. (Nearly 
ready.) 


The Painter in Oil 


A Practical Treatise on the Theory and Processes of Oil 
Painting. By BURLEIGH PARKHURST, author of “ Sketch- 
ing from Nature,” etc. Fully illustrated and containing col- | 
ored plates showing specimens of 120 oil colors. $1.25. 
Vearly ready.) | 


Our comptete and illustrated catalogue 
mailed free upon application. 


| A Question of Damages. 


| The Man Who Stole a Meeting House. 
| Getting an Indorser. 


Lee & Shepard's Fall Books 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beside Old Hearthstones 


By ABRAM ENGLISH BROwN, author of “ Beneath Old Roof- 
trees,” etc. A most interesting contribution to the history 
of the events which occurred in and about Boston and its 
neighboring towns at the opening of the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Her Place in the World 


A Helpful and Healthy Story for Young Women. 
AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 


Dorothy Draycott’s Tomorrows 


By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, author of ‘“‘ Darryl Gap,” “Only 
Girls,” “ Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly 


A Love Story. 
Husband of Mine,” etc. 


By 


By Mary A. DENISON, author of “ That 
Cloth, $1.00. 


The Hearthstone Series 


A series of good stories by well-known and popular authors 
Attractively bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents each. 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

By SOPHIE May. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
By OLIVER Optic (William T. Adams). 
The Boom of a Western City. By ELLEN J. COOLEY. 
Exiled from Two Lands. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


The Campion Diamonds. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
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Novels andTales 


DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of ‘* Lorna 
Doone.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS 
A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
author of ‘* The Sowers.” 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
SALTED WITH FIRE 


The Story of a Minister. By GrORGE 


MACDONALD, author of * Lilith,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS 
A Sea Tale. By W. CLARK RussELL.  I1- 


12mo, $1.50. 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


A Novel. By Ametia E. BARR, author 
of ‘‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


QUEEN OF THE JESTERS 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘ The 
Little Huguenot,” ete. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 
A Novel. By Joskpu Hockinea. 
cloth, $1.25. 


lustrated. 


12mo, 


LUMEN 
A Novel. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Authorized translation. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE 


A Novel. By JANE FINDLATER, author of 
“The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” 
12mo, $1.25. 

THE WAY OF FIRE 

By HELEN B. MAXWELL. 

$1.25. 

BY A HAIR'S BREADTH 


By Heapon Hit. Being the Secret His- 
tory of the Tsar’s Tour. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
THE SPANISH MAID 
By Q, author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rocks.” 
12mo, $1.50. 
BYE-WAYS OF LIFE 
By Rospert HIrHENs, author of 
Green Carnation.” 12mo, $1.25. 
CHILDREN OF THE SEA 


By JosEPH CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES 


A Novel. By Lorp ERNEsT HAMILTON. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LAWRENCE CLAVERING 


12mo, cloth, 


‘* The 


By A. E. W. Mason. 12mo, cloth, $1.25- 
THE SON OF INGAR 
By KATHERINE PEARSON Woops. 12mo, 


$1.25. 
OVER THE HILLS 


By Mary FINDLATER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HoLpsworTtH. 12mo, $1.25. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


5th Avenue and 2Ist St. 
NEW YORK 





LIBRARY NEWS: PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


In this department it is desired to give 
news of libraries and librarians, and 
they are requested to forward tothe de- 
partment such facts as they know will 
be of interest to the profession. This 
column is open to themfor the exchange 
of ideas or for communication with the 
readers of the magazine. We should 
be glad toreceive from them any facts 
that bear upon the circulation and use 
of books, any letters or suggestions, 
any statistics, curious facts, inven- 
tions, etc. Please address all commu- 
nications to 

Library News, 
Care CURRENT LITERATURE, 
55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Dr. John S. Billings, director of the 
New York Public Library, speaking re- 
cently at a meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club on the possibility of spread- 
ing infectious diseases through books, 
recommends the use of formalin as a 
disinfectant. The method of using it is to 
put the books in a box and fill one 
three-hundredth part of the cubic space 
with formalin. The vapor would pene- 
trate any part of a book within fifteen 
minutes, and absolutely destroy all dan- 
gerous organisms. It would cost about 
five cents, and be no more unpleasant 


to handle than ammonia. 
a OK 


The board of managers of the new 
Carnegie Library, which is in course of 
erection in Homestead, Pa., have been 
named. The library building is rapidly 
nearing completion. The exterior has 
already been completed, and a large 
force of men is now working on the in- 
terior. The building is a handsome 
granite structure, with mosaic trim- 


mings. It will cost $500,000. 
* * 


William C. Todd, of Atkinson, N. H., 
who has made many gifts to the Bos- 
ton Public Library, recently added 
enough to make the sum of $50,000. 
The income of this will be devoted to 
the purchase of newspapers. 

* * 

The question of opening the Con- 
gressional Library at night is being vig- 
orously agitated. 

+ + 

Thereisin South Boston,says the Bos- 
ton Herald, a library that probably does 
more good to those who have access to 
it, than any collection of books in the 
city. This library is at the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, and the volumes 
have been selected with the greatest 
care for the instruction and the pleasure 
for those who use them. The library 
is situated in a long, somewhat narrow 
room, with plenty of windows on each 
side admitting the sunlight and air; for, 
although the readers live in a darkened 
world, they are keenly susceptible to at- 
mospheres and revel in the sunshine as 
happily as their seeing brothers. 

The number of books in this library 
is 11,000. Of these 600 are in the pecu- 
liar type used by the blind, 3,000 in or- 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Story of Jesus Christ 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author 
of “ A Singular Life,” etc. With 24 beau- 
tiful illustrations selected from the best 
works of modern ;masters. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

A book of very remarkable interest and sig- 
nificance, It is not a formal biography, but 
presents very effectively those shining acts and 
cuporirases in the life of Jesus which most sig- 
nalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth of 
his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will 
to the Supreme. 


The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History 


By JOHN Fiske. J/llustrated Edition. 
With about 170 illustrations, comprising 
Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contempor- 
ary Views, Prints, and other Historical 
Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, 
or half-polished morocco, $6.25. 

This volume is illustrated in the same style as 
the “ American Revolution,” last year. 


Walden 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Holiday Edition. 
A very interesting edition of Thoreau’s 
most characteristic book with an Introduc- 
tion by BRADFORD TORREY, and 30 full- 
yage photogravure illustrations, including 
Nalden Views, Concord Views, Portraits, 
etc. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


Life and Letters of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
A biography of very great attraction, by 
Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs, author of 
“Authors and Friends,” etc. With a 
Portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


Memories of Hawthorne 


A book of very uncommon personal and 
literary interest, by his daughter, ROSE 
HAWTHORNE LATHROP. With a new por- 
trait of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


$2.00. 

Gondola Days 
A charming book on Venice and its attrac- 
tions, by F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of 
“Tom Grogan,” “Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. _12mo, $1.50. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods 


A delightful new Thimblefinger story of 
Aaron while a “ runaway,” by JOEL CHAND- 
LER HARRIS, author of “Little Mr. Thim- 
blefinger and His Queer Country,” “ Mr, 
Rabbit at Home,” “ The Story of Aaron,” 
etc. With 24 full-page illustrations by 
OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Little-Folk Lyrics 


ws Rate seo DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
“Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. Holiday Edition. 
A beautiful book of very charming poems 
for children. With 16 exquisite Ful -page 
illustrations by Misses Maude A. Cowles 
and Genevieve Cowles. 12mo, $r.50. 


Stories and Sketches for the 
Young 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Holiday 
Edition. In decorative binding, 12mo, 
$1.50. es 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
II East 17th Street, New York 
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All the music is printed in this 


signs. 
type, and they have quite a collection of 
the best popular selections in the libra- 
This music seems a veritable puz- 


ry. 
zle to the ignorant, and when it is ex- 
plained one cannot help wondering at 
the patience of the blind in acquiring 
these intricate 


music by means of 
masses of dots, which look very much 
alike to the eyes that see, but which 
soon acquire meaning and harmony to 
the sensitive fingers often more 
gifted brains of the sightless. In the 
library, too, are cases filled with birds 


and 


and animals. These are used to teach 
natural history to the students, and the 
said they enjoy this study 
greatly. Not very far from the library, 
in another wing of the building, is the 
printing office, where all the work is 
done for the library, and the text books 
A very accom- 


librarian 


for the pupils are made. 
modating young lady is in attendance, 
but the manager is a blind man. 

The type from which the raised let- 
ters are printed—the line type as it is 
called—are many thicker and 
larger than ordinary type. There are 
only thirty-nine lines of printed matter 
on the page of a book, with but nine 


times 


words to a line. Two compositors are 
The 
stereotype plates are of copper, much 
thinner than those ordinarily used. It 
takes forty tons pressure in the great 
Memorial emboss the 
letters from these the 
thick white paper, made especially for 
the For the Braille system 
there is a peculiar little machine, with 
keys like a typewriter, which puncture 
the plates forming the dots and combi- 
dots by puncturing the 
These plates are used in a spe- 


employed, who can see, of course. 


Howe press to 


plates on to 


purpose. 


nations’ of 
metal. 
cial press. Just now they are engaged 
in printing Selections from Ruskin, and 
a Latin Lexicon, compiled by Mr. An- 
One 
printed of each 
book, and other institutions are supplied 
with them if desired. 

“The Howe Memorial Press,” 
coming from this 
marked, was the result of a subscription 
fund completed in 1882, the date of the 
semi-centennial of the institution. It 
was named, of course, for Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, who had done so much to im- 


agnos for the use of the school. 


hundred copies are 


as each 


volume office is 


prove the style and detail of printing for 
the blind. The idea of the fund was not 
only to provide books for the institu- 
tion, but to render its publications ac- 
cessible to all sightless readers in New 
England. The trustees of the fund also 
place copies of all books issued by the 
press in the public libraries of Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford and Lewis- 
ton, to be loaned to blind people free of 
charge. They also sell their publications 
to regular institutions at 15 per cent. 
beiow the actual marked in the 
catalogue. 


cost 









ebster’s International 
In its various attractive bindings it makes D i Ct i ona 


A Choice Gift 
for Christmas and other occasions. 

The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the ‘purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of ma- 
terial for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, 

scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its 
growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of 
scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended by members of 
the United States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme 
Courts, by all State Superintendents of Schools, and by eminent 
authors and educators almost without number. It is recognized as 
the standard authority by the United States Government Printing 
Office, and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, 


BECAUSE words are gives in their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning 
— @ paragraph. 
BECAUSE the pronunciation is indicated by the diacritically marked letters used in the 









































BECAUSE the woe ies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order 
scteatioceed of development. 
BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate 










aidan . paragraph. 
BECAUSE excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its every 
department. 








wer Specimen pages sent on application to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 






















IN 10 WEEKS 
AT YOUR OWN 


HOME ee By the 
Rosenthal Method, the 


most simple, natural] and 


Special 30 Day Offer ° 


For $3.50 


practical system of lan- Regular Price, $5.00 


guage study ever published. In use in every country in 


8 German 
ww + 
SS an ish urope, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading edu- 
cators of the world. Thirty minutes a day for ten weeks 


ST ote ilte ane SP eeRIRTY DAYS ONLY, upon receipt of 
u 
SPECIAL OFFER! $3.50, we will send 1 complete set of Books 


\' Wg 
of of the Rosenthal Method of Language Study at Home (French, German or 
Spanish), including Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to the privilege of consulting 
the eminent linguist, Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, late Prof. University of Berlin, author of the Rosenthal Method, 
and to free correction of exercises. Regular price $5.00. 3 : 2 

Send us $3.50 for complete set of books with membership, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return 
them and we will promptly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet, **A Revolution in the Study 
of Foreign Languages,” free. 
THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 456A Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


acm $1 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always Ready. Never 
blots. No better working pen made. A Ly $2.50 pen. To introduce mailed complete, boxed, 


with filler. for $1.00. Your money back ou want it. Agents wanted. 
COLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 58, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
~ FRENCH BOOKS - |B a0) ) 329.1) Ge 
" FOR CHRISTMAS 


e+ eAToce 
SEND US A POSTAL CARD, AND WE 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
gi and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.), 

WILL MAIL YOU THE 
JEWEL CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK. 
Catalogue on anplication. 

Packed full of illustrations of all the new articles 
in gold and silver for Christmas. A great sav- 


i) 
TYPEWRITERS ing in price. You make a mistake if you don't 


consult this popular authority on economical Christmas buy- 
ALL MAKES. All the standard ma-| ing. The Jewel Catalogue is known from ocean to ocean. 
chines FOR SALE OR RENT at half manu- 


pee aR SA een en Mailed free. Ask for the J edition. 

@= facturers’ prices. Each machine fully 4 ZLE 

= guaranteed. Shipped with privilege of 5.W.Sim §£0.T ry N ) gf VERSMITHS, 
gitele 


examination. Write for catalogue. SEPARTMENT Go Established 1847. 
’ is explained in 20-page catalog 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 La Salle St., Chicago. 
H OW describing a tus & Views 


CONSUMPTION CURED 
free. McALLISTER, fg. » 49 Nassan St., N. ¥. 


An old physician retired from practice, had placed in 
WRITERS WANTED iov'ccicccsiin"o: 


French 


















































to make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon 


his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections. also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, | will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for pre’ 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 











Send for Illustrated Handbook. 
J. & R. LAMB, 569 Carmine St., New York 





Block, Rochester, N. 








stamp, naming this oe. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers- 
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opportunity at once. 
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z Current LITERATURE AN 


By special arrangement with the most prominent publishers we are enabled to offer the following selected list of 


books to new subscribers for CURRENT LITERATURE at the lowest possible figures. 
CURRENT LITERATURE must be included in all orders sent in. 


the CurRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co., Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St., New York. 


The following list is only a partial one. 
subscriber. 
Literuture Publishing Company. 


Send in the list of books you want and we will reply promptly. 
We pay postage to all parts of the United States. 


Current Literature alone for One Year $3. 00. 


p Your Favorite AuTHOR. 


Avail yourself of this grand 
Address all communications to 


CURRENT LITERATURE may be combined with almost any book at an advantage to the 
All orders must be sent and made payable to the Current 
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Our Special 30-DAY OFFER to Readers of Gurrrent Literature 


TO SECURE THE 


®2ee2ee 





ENCYCLOPEDIA "BRITANNICA FOR $25 00 


With a LARGE SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Current Literature Readers Ordering iWithin 30 Days. 


ENTIRE SET DELIVERED 


On PaYMENT 


OF $2.00 ONLY 


Balance Payable $2.00 Per Month. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 

Recognizing that the only way to do business 
during hard times is to offer special induce- 
ments, the publishers of the 7rs¢ and only fazth- 
ful reprint of this great work have gotten up 
this special edition and make this unparalleled 
offer. 

We publish also the only American Supple- 
ment, the work of 500 eminent specialists; thus 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, with our supple- 
mented volumes, becomes the latest as well as 
the greatest work of its kind. 

The volumes are handsomely and durably 
bound, in genuine silk cloth bindings, double- 
hinged, with flexible back, on good quality book 

paper. It is sewed on the “Smythe Sewer,” 
which makes the most durable of bindings. 


Send $2.00 at once to secure the 
benefit of this invaluable offer. 








GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY 
CONCERN ANYWHERE. 


No such books have ever been offered of such 


size and quality for so low a price. They con- 
tain the ighest character of knowledge and 
literature in the world, written by the most 


eminent living authors. It is undoubtedly the 
greatest work of its kind that has ever been 
published in the English language. 

With its wealth of illustration, facility for 
ready reference, and its reliable character, it 
has no rival. Wide in scope, original, exhaust- 
ive, universal in adaptability to the needs of all 
who would keep abreast of the times, it is indis- 
pensable alike to scholars, to professional men, 
and to all busy people. who wish to have at hand 
the best arranged and most complete reference 
library. Extent and compactness of informa- 
tion and comparative cheapness considered, it 
has more value than a collection of a thousand 
ordinary volumes. 

It stands ready to answer every question on 
physics, history, politics, trade, art, geography, 
philosophy, etc., to furnish ¢he latest informa- 


tion on every subject. 

NO RIS The books may be returned to us 
* any time within rs days, if not 

perfectly satisfactory, and your money will be 

returned. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 56 Fifth Ave., N. Y.| 








ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE 
Not a single article, map, or illustra- 
tion being omitted. To you, then, this 
offer means the complete Encyclopedia 
Britannica for $25.00, or $3.00 with the 
supplement, with a large discount, even 
from that figure, if ordered this month. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 
OUT OF HUNDREDS RECEIVED. 
STAYNER, ONT. 
DEAR SIRS: I do not see how it was possible 
to give such good binding and paper at such an 
enormously low figure. Altogether it is by far 
the best bargain of anything of the kind I have 


seen. Yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ROBERT POGUE. 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
DEAR SIR: We are glad at this date to ac- 


knowledge the receipt of the set of ‘‘ Britannica” 
which arrived some time since. It will be of in 
valuable service to usin our work. Your recent 
offer was the only existing ground on which we 
could have gotten the service therein situated. 
Yours very respectfully, E. L. MORRIS, 
(Instructor in Biology.) 


| This special discount applies to 
| all the other styles we publish. 
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tions. 

extra postage. 
Subscription price of 

copies 6 cents in stamps. 


named. 


they last. 


We cannot furnish an 
PETERSON MAGA 


ADDRESS IN 
EVERY CASE 


PPP PEER RE eaieT 


All orders must be sent to The Peterson and NOT to any of the other publica- 
New York City subs. on any of these offers, 24 cents extra on account of | PETERSON 
The magazines may be sent to different addresses, if desired. 
"HE PETERSON MAGAZINE $1.00 a year. Sample 
We cannot supply samples of the other publications. 
This offer is made to NEW or OLD subscribers to any of the publications 
Send us your list of other combinations wanted for low prices. 
~Remit promptly and get the beautiful Xmas Peterson 
This number will contain 80 beautiful illustrations, and the stories will 
be furnished by Frank R. StockTon, Mrs. 
THANET, Mary E. Wickinsand HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
in two colors, by Elmer E. Garnsey, will add to the attractiveness of this issue. 
Remit by Money Order, Bank Draft, or Kegistered Letter 
of these publications except in combination with T 
INE, and exactly as specified below 


Peterson and any American 
For 1.50 Dollar-a-year Publication. 


* Grand Holiday Magazine Offer & 


Bargains in Reading Matter for Every Purse 


We want every reader of Current Literature to become a subscriber to THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, and as a 
special inducement for early subscriptions offer the following extraordinary combinations of THE PETERSON and 
other first-class publications, enabling lovers of good literature to secure the best at a price heretofore deemed impos- 
Quality and quantity have been combined as never before. 
1842, has been a welcome visitor in hundreds of thousands of homes for more 





than half a century. It is a bright, progressive, clean and dignified American If taken Our price 
monthly of more than one hundred pages; its contents embracing literature, art, sep’r’tely for both 
biography and fiction of the best class. | Mc CLURE’S t 
A GALAXY OF LITERARY STARS | F#TEESOr 200 coro 
The fiction in THE PETERSON for 1898 will be fornichod ly the most pom. | PETERSON 2. 00 I. 50 
nent story-tellers of the day. i this veneact PET mr) = be Se — of | MUNSEY’S 
any magazine in the country. erewith is a partial list of those who will con- 
tribute the coming year: lp PETERSON | a 00 l. 50 
Octave Thanet, Clinton Ross Gilbert Parker Pop’lar M’thly 
Amelia E. Barr, {Tan McClaren, | Frances C. Baylor, | PETERSON 4.00 3.00 
Mary E. Wilkins, | Sarah Orne Jewett, | S. R. Crockett, HARPER’S 
Frank R. Stockton, | Harriet P. Spofford, | Mrs. B. Harrison. 


FREE as long as 


ARRISON, OCTAVE 
A fine cover 


BuRTON 


l)on’t send stamps. 


Peterson and any American 
For I 00 s0-cent-a-year Publication. 


THE PETERSON MAG AZINE, 


| Monthly, Bazar 
| or Weekly and 


| DELINEATO 
| PETERSON 
| WOM. H. COM. | 
| PETERSON 
GODEY'S 
PETERSON 
McCLURE’S 
MUNSEY’S 
PETERSON 
COSMOP’LIT’N 
| McCLURE’S 
PE! ERSON 


established i in 


| 5.00 4.00 


RF} 200 1.50 
| 1.50 1.00 
! 2.00 1.50 
/ 


+ 3.00 2.40 
t 3.00 2.40 





THE PETERSON CO., 231 STEWART BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 


If you are not already a reader of Tue Norru American Review, 
should you not become one? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at the 
very time when the course of events brings it to the front, and by the 
very men or women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and the 
other of all such topics, being absolutely impartial and without partisan 
or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the distin- 
guished men and women who are making the history, controlling the 
affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its list of contributors 
forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, being 
neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical in its treat- 
ment of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and 
activity ; and its timeliness and authority combine to make it the most 
useful of all the great magazines to the business man, the lawyer, the 
physician, the clergyman, the politician, and in short to every one 
who is interested in affairs which concern the American public, and 
who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times. 

It is the only Review which has a recognized place among. the 
Jamily magazines. This is because it devotes much attention to sub- 
jects that are of special interest to women. 


Constantly offers to the public a programme of writers and essays that excite the 
reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect there is no other magazine 
that approaches it.—V. Y. Sun. 

Is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it 
discusses and the eminence of its contributors.—A/bany Argus. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the leading 
writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest.—Aoston Journal. 

The regular reader of this splendid monthly always turns to its pages with the expecta- 
tion of being interested as well as entertained, and he is never disappointed.—A /toona (Pa.) 
Tribune. 

Keeps its hand on the pulse of American life. It is the first to discover what is needed 
and the first to respond.—Cambridge ( Mass.) Press. 

It easily distances any other review published in our country.—/Pu//man (Ill.) /ournal. 


Easily holds first place among the monthlies of its class.—/ndiana Baptist. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $5.00 A YEAR 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 201 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Godey s Magazine 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


SAE A RAT HC A 


OUT DECEMBER 3D: 


Is a bright, up-to-date, literary magazine for the home. Its 
different departments are conducted on progressive lines, 
and are of special interest to women. Beautifully illustrated 





THE 1897 


Christmas Puc 


WILL BE THE 


Finest Holiday Publication 


EVER ISSUED 
IN AMERICA. 





THERE IS NO BETTER INDICATION OF POPULAR OPINION THAN THE 
COMMENTS OF THE NEWSPAPERS. THE FOLLOWING ARE 
ONLY A FEW OF HUNDREDS WHICH APPEAR MONTHLY: 

‘‘Godey’s stands in the front rank of the cheaper magazines, 
and is always clear, a, and worthy to be taken into the family 
circle.’—Commercial, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘““While keeping pace with the demand for modern and high- 
class literature, it still retains those charming features for the 
home and fireside, in which it is a pioneer and which have made 
it a welcome visitor in so many homes for the past quarter cen- 
tury.”—Enquirer, Cincinnati. 

“Among the popular cheap magazines, now so numerous, 
Godey’s ranks as one of the best. It has lowered its price, but 
improved rather than cheapened the quality of its contents, and 
has extensively and successfully entered the attractive field of 
illustration.”—Watchman, Boston. 

‘* Attractive, both in its mechanical get-up and its selection of 
its reading matter. It is fully sustaining the reputation that the 
magazine has established for itself, covering a period of over half 
a century.”—Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“*Godey’s is distinguished for its brief and telling articles upon 
art matters, and affairs fashionable, dramatic, and musical.’’— 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FEATURES FOR 1898 


The Preliminary Period of the 
American Revolution, = By George C. Lay 


The Best Work of Our Amateur 
Photographers, - By Marmaduke Humphrey 


Eminent Singers of America, =- By Rupert Hughes 
Each comprising a series of articles toappear during the year. 
10 CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 

SAMPLE COPIES 6 CENTS EACH—NONE FREE 
THE GODEY COMPANY, Lafayette Place, New York 


ES 


ie 
. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 





FOR SALE BY 
ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


@## ORDER IT NOW! “We 


MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS BY THE 
PUBLISHERS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ADDRESS: PUCK, NEW YORK. 
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« [lade up of every creature’s best ’’ THE LivinG AGE has for fifty-three years met with con- 
tinuous commendation and success. 

A weekly magazine, it gives more than three and a half 
thousand double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 







Ray go forming four large volumes. 
a > g 
yy # ; It is issued every Saturday, and contains articles of standard 
\ P 
az a and popular interest. 
4 It reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 


Fw leading British reviews, magazines and weekly literary and 
> political journals in every department of Literature: Art, 
Re | Science, Politics and Poetry, History, Biography and Dis- 
Ss { 89 rs} covery, together with The Best Fiction, in Short and Serial 
Stories. Also, Translations from the French, German, Rus- 


sian, Spanish, Italian, and other Continental sources. 


ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. Enlarged by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, 
“Jt ts a reflection of the best life and thought of the age.’’ containing Readings from American [agazines, Readings 
FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. from New Books, a List of the Books of the [onth. 


In pursuance of its plan of poe agners| translations of the finest productions of Continental authors THE LIvING AGE will 
begin, in its issue of November 6, the publication of a New Serial Story 


‘*With All Her Heart,”’ 


translated expressly for THE LivinG AGE from the French of MM. René Bazin. __ 
This novel gives a vivid pomnee of life in a French industrial town, and is interesting alike as a social study, and asa 
realistic yet delicate story of modern life. Its literary and ethical qualities are so unusual that Les Annales Litteratres et 


Politiques described it as “an epoch-making story.” : 
The London Atheneum characterizes it as ‘a work of fine and searching analysis, full of charm and redolent of a per- 


fume which is exquisite, and possesses no disquieting elements.” 

Other translations from the best writers will appear from time to time; and serial or short stories by The Leading British 
Authors, wil] also begin during the year, as usual, together with an amount umapproached by any other periodical in the 
world of the most valuable Literary and Scientific Matter of the Day. 


Offer to New Subscribers for 1898. 


All New Subscribers for 1898 will receive gratis the eight numbers of 1897 containing the first instalments of “WITH 
ALL HER HEART.” 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., - - - P. 0. Box 5206, Boston 
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UNTIL IT HAS BEEN.... 


BOILED 
15 MINUTES 


After boiling commences. 
That makes it 


TOOTHSOME, PALATABLE 














and DELICIOUS, 


And brings out the Phosphates and albumen which rebuild the 
gray matter in the nerve celis all over the human body. 


MAKING A NEW MAN OF A COFFEE WRECK 


(We have them more numerous than one would believe), 
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SILVERWARE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


The Gorham Company, Silversmiths 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York 


Announce the completion of the largest, most 
distinctive and desirable stock of Silverware 
for the Holidays they have ever exhibited, and 
they invite especial attention to the unusual 
number of Christmas Novelties, entirely original 
with this Company. Their stock is now pre- 
sented in its entirety, and as orders take preced- 
ence according to the date they are received, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the advisability 
of early selections. 
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Don't accept any substitute. 


of any Talcum Powder put up in tin boxes, as there is danger fas 
See that you get the best. Manufactured 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Hoboken, N. J. 
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is the only original. 
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The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. CoLBuRN, D.D.&., 

Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 

A sample for three cents. 
P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
NewYork Proprietors. London 






































THE CHAINLESS BICYCLE. 





Features of the Long-Looked for 
Bevel Gear Wheel— Like This 
Year’s Standard Save for the Ab- 
sence of the Chain—Mechanical Ar- 
rangement, Difficulties Encount- 
ered, and Hopes of the Makers— 
More Chainless Wheels Coming. 

N. .¥. 

The chainless bicycle for which the 
great wheeling public has been watch- 
ing with anxious eyes for more than a 
year, is finally here, and there are prom- 
ises that before the new year comes 
there shall be not one only, but about 
a dozen makes in the market, all from 
factories whose reputation is a guaran- 
tee of good workmanship. The Pope 
Manufacturing Company is the first in 
the field with the new type of machine. 
An indication of the great interest felt 
in the new wheel may be found in the 
fact that 10,811 persons crowded into 
the Warren street office of the concern 
on the first day that the new bicycle 
was on exhibition, and about as many 
on the succeeding day. 

If the visitors expected that the new 
machine was going to exhibit any radi- 
cal departure from the chain wheels of 
1897 or the bevel-gear wheels shown in 
the last year or two, they were sadly 
disappointed. The wheels, the frame, 
the saddle, the handlebars and the ped- 


Sun. 


one 





als are practically the same as were used 
for this year’s chain bicycles. The 
chain is gone, and its disappearance in- 
volves a slight rearrangement of the 
tube running on the right-hand side of 
the frame from the crank hanger to the 
rear bearing. The new wheel shows a 
semi-circular bit of tubing where this 
tube connects with the rear fork, a latch 
arrangement shutting in the rear axle, 
and some bulbous coverings for the cog 
wheels. The sprocket wheel on the 
crank axle has also disappeared from 
sight, but behind a shining plate cover- 
ing the working parts is a cog wheel of 
about the same size as the large sprock- 
et wheel on the older type of machine. 
When one comes to consider the 
smaller details of the machine, he will 
find several important changes. One 
is in the cranks. One crank is made 
as partof the crank axle,while the one on 
the left side is made as a separate piece 
and secured to the axle by a cotter pin. 
Another change which is not apparent 
to the eye, but is considered to have 
been forced by the need of greater stiff- 
ness in the frame, is that the two tubes 
forming the rear forks are of thicker 
metal, and at their upper ends under the 
saddle are built fast to the frame by 
forgings and brazing instead of being 
merely bolted on. In some other parts 
the frame has been made slightly heav- 
ier also, and these changes, with the ad- 
dition of the weight in the cog wheels 





and their covers and connections, above 
that of the sprockets and chain make 
the new wheel about a pound heavier 
than the standard wheel of this year. 
The working parts of the new wheel 
consist of four cog wheels, each with 
teeth cut on a bevel, and involve the ad- 
dition of two ball-bearing journals in 
addition to those on the older chain 
wheels. The first of these cog wheels 
is a large one fastened upon the crank 
shaft almost at the same place where 
the big sprocket wheel used to be. The 
crank shaft runs, as of old, in two ball 
bearings. The second cog wheel of 
the series gears into this big wheel, and 
is secured to the end of a solid steel 
shaft which runs through the side tube 
back of the rear wheel hub. The third 
cog wheel is secured to the other end 
of this shaft. Back of each of these cog 
wheels at either end of the tube are the 
two new ball bearings. The fourth cog 
wheel is secured to the right-hand end 
of the hub of the rear wheel, just like 
the rear sprocket, which it replaces. The 
rear wheel still has its two ball bearings 
upon its axle. The semi-circular list of 
tubing already mentioned bends around 
the line of the fourth cog wheel, and 
passes back of the rear bearing of the 
shaft, which carries the intermediary 
cogs, thus leaving no direct means of 
securing the axle of the rear wheel on 
that side to the forks, and to provide 
for this a latch is made, which has a 
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socket for the rear axle at its center. 
This is bolted to the ends of the semi- 
circular tube. After all the working 
parts are in place and adjusted, a plate 
which fits over the large sprocket wheel 
is put into place in the face of a cup- 
shaped forging, which covers the back 
of that wheel, and the connection with 
the second cog wheel, two odd-shaped 
forgings, are bolted into place so that 
they cover the two rear cog wheels, and 
the working parts are out of sight and 
secure from dust. Where the moving 
parts meet these shields felt washers are 
provided to exclude dust and the covers 
are said to be so tight that they will 
retain oil, and all the working parts 
may be kept in lubricating oil. 

That the machine is sightly no one 
will deny. That it has been so arranged 
as to overcome all the drawbacks which 
have made the bevel-geared machine a 
failure heretofore must be taken upon 
faith; but thé confidence of its makers 
in it, and that of the ten or twelve other 
makers of high reputation who are get- 
ting ready to compete for the trade in 
chainless bicycles is proved by the ex- 
tensive scale upon which they will all 
go into the manufacture. Even to the 
expert mechanic, 


tween the new wheel and the earlier 
forms from which it has developed are 
small and appear insignificant, but the 
makers declare that there is hardly a 
single feature in either the making or 


the differences be-— 





the arrangement of the parts which has 
not been adopted as the result of some 
good reason developed by a long series 
of experiments and to meet some prac- 
tical defect which had been found. 

In theory, there is no difference me- 
chanically between the new wheel and 
the old one. The chain and sprocket 
form but a train of cog wheels, with 
one wheel made flexible. In practice 
this very flexibility has been the reason 
why it has been successful in the hands 
of the general public, who do not know, 
and perhaps do not wish to know any- 
thing about the expert care of machin- 
ery. If the sprockets and chain were 
once cut to fit each other, they rolled 
together without any sliding friction, 
and it made little difference whether the 
chain was slack or tight, so long as it 
was clean. With fixed gearing this is 
not true. To secure a true rolling to- 
gether of the cogs, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the wheels shall remain in 
exact relative positions, and the forma- 
tion of properly shaped teeth for 
bevel cog wheels has heretofore been 
considered mechanically impossible. It 
is claimed, however, that machines have 
at last been made which will form these 
teeth properly; but it may be confiden- 
tially declared that the users of the new 
wheels will find that they are extremely 
delicate pieces of machinery, which, if 
tampered with by unskilful persons, 
even in tightening up the ball bearings, 





may be put out of adjustment enough 
to set the cogs grinding together in- 
stead of rolling. A number of large 
manufacturers of wheels who might 
naturally have been expected to go into 
the making of the new wheel have, for 
reasons which they consider good, de- 
cided to wait at least a year and watch 
for developments. 

If the new wheel proves a success the 
credit will be due to the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company. What it is, this 
company has made it, and all the bevel 
gear wheels which are on the market 
or are to be put upon the market, so far 
as is known, will be made under the se- 
ries of patents which the company 
owns. Its work in developing the new 
wheel began about two and one-half 
years ago. Taking the old League 
chainless wheel of five years ago for a 
starter, its managers began experiment- 
ing, and, as fast as defects were found, 
they looked for means of remedying 
them. In the course of this work they 
found that one inventor after another 
had already been over one part or an- 
other of the field and secured patents, 
either upon some essential arrangement 
of parts or desirable designs. These 
patents were all purchased, and when 
the other manufacturers of wheels be- 
gan to think of making a chainless bevel 
gear wheel they became satisfied that 
although they might avoid some of 
these patents, they could not avoid them 
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all. The result is that each has become 
a licensee under these patents. Of those 
those who are known to have taken out 
such licenses are the makers of the 
Spalding wheel, the Sterling, the 
Stearns, the White, the Keating, the 
Warwick and the Howard, which has 
been in the market in a small way for 
two years. It is said that there are 
enough others to bring the whole num- 
ber up to ten or twelve. The Spalding 
chainless, it is probable, will be the next 
one put on the market. A. G. Spalding 
said recently that his firm expected to 
have their new wheels ready about No- 
vember .15. The White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company expects to have its 
wheel ready in a month, and the War- 
wick chainless is promised for Decem- 
ber 1. The Warwick people may also 
bring out another form of geared wheel 
in which, instead of bevel gears, ordi- 
nary cog wheels will be arranged in a 
train of three, the cog wheel on the 
crank shaft connecting with that on the 
rear wheel by means of an intermediary 
wheel secured to the framework. The 
whole train would be covered and dust- 
proof. In each of the new wheels the 
makers will retain the peculiarities of 
form or parts of their chain wheels, as 
far as possible, and each will have some 
differences in details in the make, ar- 
rangement or covers of the bevel gear. 

There is one feature of the new wheel 
in which it will differ from the older 





styles. In chain wheels the prices have 
been broken, and there is no prospect 
of any successful attempt to re-establish 
them or to make them uniform. There 
are between 200 and 300 makers, all of 
whom make wheels which are at least 
satisfactory to buyers, if they are not all 
high-grade, and competition will keep 
the prices down. The price of the chain- 
less wheel is $125, and no person can 
take out a license to make these wheels, 
under the patents owned by the Pope 
company, except he agrees to sell 
at a uniform price, which is to be fixed 
by agreement at the beginning of each 
season. The Pope company agrees in 
turn to protect its licensees against in- 
fringers. 

All the makers agree that the chain- 
less wheel will not supersede the older 
style for several years, and not then, un- 
less it proves itself to be vastly superior, 
for it can never be made as cheaply as 
the other. Neither is it likely that any 
large number of makers will go into its 
manufacture, for it involves the use of 
expensive machinery and accurate shop 
methods, and it is certain that none but 
the best factories will be able to turn out 
good wearing wheels of this type. This 
is true for the same reason that none 
but the best factories have ever been 
able to turn out satisfactory watches. 
The Columbia chainless wheel is made 
with two gears—66 and 72 inches—and 
the gears are not interchangeable. 





Importance of Good Chains. 


League Bulletin. 


The advent of the long-heralded 
chainless wheel need not cause riders 
to “fall over themselves” in anxiety to 
sell their old mounts. The passing of 
the chain is about as probable as the 
passing of the horse, about which we 
have read so much of late years, and 
statistics show that there are more 
horses in use now than ever before. A 
vast majority of ’98 wheels will have 
chains as heretofore, and will yield even 
better service than those of the past. 
A moderate number of chainless wheels 
are to be made, and they will have a 
good test, and a year hence wheelmen 
can much better tell whether they want 
to change. In considering this question 
it should be remembered that there are 
chains and chains; that only a few 
chains are first-class, and that poor 
chains are always fitted to cheap wheels. 
There is more difference in price be- 
tween a good chain and a poor one, in 
proportion to its cost,than in almost any 
other component part of a cycle. Conse- 
quently many makers of first-class 
wheels are prone to adopt chains of the 
“just as good” variety. The majority 
of riders have never used a first-class 
chain, and do not properly care for 
what they have, and therefore are in- 
clined to condemn chains in general. 
If better chains were used, and they 
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were properly cared for, and it was real- 
ized that it is the most important part 
of the running gear to attend to, there 
would be little cause for complaint. 





Proper Width of Handle-Bars. 
American Cyclist. 

A few years ago handle-bars meas- 
ured two feet and over, and apparently 
unassailable reasons were advanced to 
show that any bar under twenty-four 
inches wide was a detriment to the rid- 
er’s best work and his health. Some 
maker finally introduced a much short- 
er bar, and those who tried it liked it, 
with the ultimate result of a material 
shorterning of handle-bars in general. 
When ram’s-horn rakishness began to 
appeal strongly to the fast class, the 
grips were brought still nearer to- 
gether on other bars by makers who 
saw that material could be saved by 
omitting the ram’s-horn curves. w rs 
with grips separated by less than a foot 
are frequently seen on the bicycles of 
‘97, and the most practical riding ele- 
ment have begun to realize that there 
is such a thing as a bar that is too nar- 
row. There has been more or less talk 
on the subject, and evidently some in- 
vestigation by leading manufacturers. 
There is now a general impression that 
a tendency toward wider bars will be 
noticeable next season. Probably there 
can be no fixed rule for getting at the 
right width, and the preference of the 


A good method to clean a chain is to 
boil it in water with a generous quantity 
of sal soda. Boil long enough to remove 
even when the narrowest bars are used all particles of dirt and gum. Wash it 
the elbows are seldom carried inward in clear, hot water, then dry thorough- 
from a line with the shoulders. We | ly. Warm the chain through with dry 
don’t feel competent to dogmatize on heat and place it in good lubricating oil, 
the subject, but would suggest that the allowing it to remain until cool. Re- 
distance between the grips should not | move, hang up to drain and wipe fairly 
be far from the rider’s shoulders. There | clean of oil. The first part of this 
can be no object in spreading the hands method cleans the rivets and _ the 
beyond the shoulder lines, and to place method of oiling gets the oil in on the 
them much within theselines must inter- where it is needed. 
fere with the most effective work when 
hard pulling at the grips is necessary. 


consideration. The theory that narrow 
bars contract the chest, and are there- 
fore unhygienic, is not important, for 


rivets, 





An old rider says: “It usually takes 
a new rider a whole season to thor- 
oughly comprehend the meaning of the 
word resilience.” 

A tully resilienttire possesses the qual- 
ity of reflex action to the extent of re- 
gaining for the rider a large percentage 
of the power he exerts. This is the idea 





Bicycle Notes. 

An English cycling paper advises 
wheelmen always to carry with them 
a piece of small wire; then, in case a 
link of the chain should break, it could 
of 


be easily repaired — temporarily, 

course, but well enough to meet the of resilience, if not an exact definition.” 
emergency. This is all right for a oo 

makeshift, but several Boston riders The reckoning of the gear on the new 
know a trick that is worth several of | chainless wheel is rather a complicated 


matter, and requires the use of decimals 
and fractions. It is computed by tak- 
ing the number of teeth on the rear 
cogwheels, and, after dividing them, 
multiplying by the division of the num- 


the above. They carry in their pocket- 
books an extra link of two with chain 
rivets; then, in case a link gives out, the 
new one is inserted in its place, and the 
rider sustains but small loss of either 





individual must always be an important 








time or patience. It is evident, however, 
that some skill is required in getting 
the old rivets out and the new ones in. 
Riveting by a roadside is not a job 
which the average rider may undertake 
with impunity. 








ber of teeth on the front cogwheels. 
The sum is then multiplied by the di- 
ameter of the rear wheel, or 28. The 
gear of the wheels that have been shown 
is 72 on the men’s wheel and 64 on the 
women’s. 
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A MAN AND A WOMAN. A Critique. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
SLOPS: being a Critical Review of Three New Books. 
FAUSTINE. By EpGar SALTUS. 


SOME IRISH VERMIN: an Announcement. 
EXETER HALL v. THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The Contents for THE ANTI-PHILISTINE for August 15th include: 


THE DAMNED THING. By AmBROSE BIERCE. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT BRET HARTE. (With a Photograph of Bret Harte.) 

HALL CAINE’S LATEST HORROR. 

HOGWASH AND MR. LE GALLIENNE. 

WANTED BY ENGLISH PUBLISHERS GOOD AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. (See Editorial Announcement.) 
VICTORIA’S QUEENLINESS AS A WOMAN, AND WOMANLINESS AS A QUEEN. A Sonnet. 

For sale at all Booksellers, or will be sent, post free, on receipt of 15 cents in stamps for each number required, by the Publishers, 


J. & H. COWLEY, 3 Arundel Street, London, England, W. C. 
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Se m 

Zl «You press the button, . iB SCIENTIFIC, PHILOSOPHICAL, PSYCHIC AND OCCULT 
ae We do the rest.” pag LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE, Editor 

Se ® P , ee 

Tos XS is the continuation of THE METAPHYSICAL 
Om ; aASt a“ iD Tntelligenc MAGAZINE. It deals in the broadest possible 
Cam ® manner with all subjects pertaining to the advancement of the present 
YS & age, so apparent in every department of investigation, in all phases of 


€ 
we 


o 
o 


oc 
Ae K. d k Brag life, and in which every one is becoming interested. 
‘Ge O ran These varied subjects are treated in the most trustworthy manner, 
yey by the best writers of the day, from all parts of the world. 

ie It is an authority on the subjects of Mental Healing and Psychic 
2 Co. 


Me 
BR 


Phenomena, and enters deeply into all phases of Spiritual Philosophy. 


YOU NEED IT! YOU WANT IT! YOU MUST HAVE IT! 
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oe ania tae * SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 

, ochester, N. Y. WV, 

4 S ’ 2. $2.00 A YEAR * SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS 
eis >) AT ALL NEWS STANDS, OR MAILED BY THE PUBLISHERS 
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i lasting ee issued by THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE JOURNAL IS universally recognized as the most complete weekly journal for men and women in 

<Y the world. It is far exce/lence the society journal of America, and is unique inasmuch 

as all its matter isoriginal. Zhe Saunterer discusses weekly the doings of society in 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other large cities in North America. 

He serves you with the latest news of society in Europe, reviews events of the week in 

his pungent style, gives you his ideas on men and women of the day, and generally 
concludes his series of paragraphs with notes on current politics. 

A special feature of TOWN ToPIcs is its short stories. They are by the best writers 
of Europe and America, always strong, clever, pretty and clean. Amélie Rives wrote 
for it her great serial story, ‘‘Tanis, the Sang-Digger.” Julian Hawthorne, Edgar 
Fawcett, Bret Harte, Walter Besant, Eden Philpotts, Gertrude Atherton, Gilbert Parker, Rudyard Kipling, Ambrose Bierce, 
etc., are among its contributors. 

The financial department, “ Other People’s Money ” and “ Wall Street Whispers,” is read by all prominent bankers and 
capitalists, and on questions of finance Town Topics is considered an authority. 

Leading books of the day are reviewed by The Onlooker in “The Literary Show” in an unexcelled manner—clever, 
humorous, pungent and fearless. 

The lover of sport finds great interest in 7he Referee’s discussions under the title of “ Afield and Afloat.” He writes on 
yachting, rowing, football, shooting, bicycling, etc., and his confréire, The Veteran, takes care to keep you informed on horse- 
racing. " 

The miscellaneous matter of Town Topics consists of poems, clever and bright, comic and tragic, by the best poets of 
the day, among them Bliss Carman, Frank L. Stanton, Harold R. Vynne, etc., burlesques, jokes, witticisms, etc., by the cleverest 
humorists of the day, among them Ed. Mott, R. K. Munkittrick, ete. 

Town Topics has always been famed especially for its bold, independent and masterly dramatic and musical criticisms. 

Its art editor is a conscientious critic, and may be relied upon for latest items from the world of painting and sculpture. 

The army and navy receive such frequent attention that Town Topics is read by all officers of both services, and found 
at the army posts and naval stations and aboard ships in commission. 

Price, 1o cents, at all news stands ; one year, $4 ; six months, $2; three months, $1. 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 


A quarterly, now in its seventh year, is issued on the first day of March, June, September and December. It is 12mo, 256 
pages. A complete novel, by some well-known author, leads each number; the remainder of the volume is made up of selec- 
tions of short stories, burlesques, poems, witticisms, etc., from the issues of TowN TOPICS so far back as to make the re-publica- 


tion fresh reading. Price, 50 cents; $2 per year. 

A LI a E. RAL oO FFE R , If you like Town Topics and desire to read it regularly each week, subscribe for it NOW and you will receive 
FIRST.—The paper FREE, until JANUARY 1, 1898, including the great HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
SECOND.— THE ENTIRE YEAR, 1898. Subscription Price, $4 per year. 


Make a Club Subscription of One Year for Town Topics, $4, and Tales From Town Topics, $2, both $s per 
B E T I s year, and you will receive the two publications. 


FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899. 


Send Check or Post Office Money Order to TOWN TOPICS, 208 5th Avenue, New York. 
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ood Kouse- 
UOMO Keeping 


A magazine of practical value to 
housekeepers and others interested 
in the Home. Its aim is to show 
how the difficult and perplexing 
art of housekeeping may be made 
less burdensome and more of a 
pleasure, by pointing out how the 
delicate and intricate household 
machinery may be adjusted so that 
that it shall run easily and without 
friction. 

On new subscriptions for 1898, 
we will send the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas numbers free. $2.00 a 
year; 20 cents a month. 


Clark W. Bryan Zo. 


Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 


**Best Family Magazine 
in Existence.” « « « 
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LILIAN WHITING 





Author of that remarkably 
successful book . . — 


The World Beautiful 


contributes an exclusive weekly 
article on the same subject to the 


® Boston 
Budget 


**Rarely does a series of papers appear more rich 
in thought, suggestive, pg og ae unique and 
forcible in its lessons for daily life.”—J.W. CHADWICK, 


*** Kind words and pure thoughts’ is the text from 
which Lilian Whiting delivers some of the best lay ser- 
mons ever composed. To the weary, be it in well 
doing or in evil doing, these articles will come like 
a reviving draught, instilling courage, inspiration, 
strength.”—Concord Monitor. 


‘*No one can read them through without feeling 
himself the better and richer and happier for having 
done so.”"— The /ndependent. 


Samples of the Budget free upon application. 


THE BUDGET COMPANY 


Publishers Boston Budget 
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Wa. Grant James, Treasurer 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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First Edition Sold Out Within a Few Weeks 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


“Photographic 
Amusements” 


By WALTER E, WOODBURY, 


Editor of ‘‘ The Photographic Times,”’ and *‘ The American Annual of Photography.” 


Containing a Description of a Number of Photographic 
Experiments and Novel Effects to be obtained with the Camera 
Invaluable to both the Amateur and Professional Photographer 


CONTENTS 
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wA: Entire 
Household 


Awaits with pleasant 
expectation the arrival 
of each new number of 








(The Foremost Publication ‘Devoted to All That ‘is Genteel 














The Mirror and the Camera. 
The Photo-Anamorphosis. 
Statuette Portraits. 
Magic Photographs. 
— Photography. 
Photography for Household Decoration. 
Leaf Prints. 
To Make a Pen and Ink Sketch from a 
Photographs on Silk. 
Photographs on Various Fabrics. 
Photographs in any Color. 
How to opy Drawings. 
Dry-Plates tha 
Photographing the Invisible. 
How to Make Photographs in a Bottle. 
Caricature Photographs. 
Photographin 2 Catastrophe. 
Sympathetic Photographs. 

ide-Angle Studies. 
Silhouettes. 


Freak Pictures with a Black Background. 


Freak Pictures by Successive Exposures. 


[Photograph. 


it Will Develop with Water. 


Photographing Snow and Ice Crystals. 
Photographing Ink Crystals. 
Photographing Sea Weed. 
Stamp Portraits. 

Moonlight Pictures. 

Floral Photography. 

A Simple Method of Enlarging. 
Distorted Images. 

Luminous Photographs. 
Photographs Without Light. 
Electric Photographs. 

Pinhole Photography. 

Magic Vignettes. 
Instantaneous Photography. 
Photographing Fireworks. 
Lightning Pictures. 

The Photochromoscope. 
Composite Photography. 
Double Exposure Pictures. 
Tele-photographs. . 
Artificial Mirages. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Over One Hundred Illustrations. Price, in Paper Covers, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
60 AND 62 EAST ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of entertainment. 
cherish the companionship of OUTING. f ce 
your recreation hoursto A/hAletics, Cycling, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Canoeing, Yachting, Tennis, Foot Baill, Polo, Golf, 
Cricket, or any of the health-giving outdoor pastimes, 
OUTING will keep you abreast of the leading events the 
world over. Busy Folks will find it freighted with stirring, 
and at the same time restful reading, and can, with a copy 
in hand, enjoya veritable change ofair, can visit unfamiliar 
spots and can revive pleasant memories of 
agreeably spent. College men, alumni and undergraduates 
are kept informed of the doings in the college world. 
Record Department chronicles the doings of the month, and 
is an encyclopedia of all the Sports and Pastimes. 
Mlustrations of Sporting Scenes are always artistic and 
form a valuable collection for the sportsman. c 

phere is always fresh and wholesome, and ladened with 
the essence of the woods, fields, and streams. 
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and Wholesome in Sport.) 


because every member knows that it will be brimful 
If you enjoy being outdoors you will 
If you dedicate 


Send a 2-cent Stamp for a Specimen Copy. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Leading Reviews. 


| stant reading of the Nineteenth Century, for 


all three, $10.50. 

















Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 








“It is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that al] these great Eng- 
lish Reviews — The Nine‘eenth Century, 
Contemporary, Fortnightly, Westminster, 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Scot- 
tish — are made easily accessible by their re- 
issue on this side by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co.”” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“We advise any of our readers who desire 
to broaden their minds by their reading to 
take one or more of the leading English 
reviews.” — Engineering News. 


@A. 


“ Excellent glimpses of English opinion can 
be had from these Reviews.”— The Advance. 


“The English Reviews, republished by the 
Leonard Scott Publica’ion Company, are of 
the most substantial quality. The writers are 
always able, and show great breadth in their 
treatment of a variety of subjects. The con- 
stant reading of these periodicals lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp. ‘The con- 


instance, is itself a liberal education.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REview, ForT- 
NIGHTLY Review, WestMINsTeR Revirw, each $4.50 
per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 
$16.00. EpinsurGH Review, QuarTeriy Keview, 
Scottisu Review, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; 
Biackwoop’s MaGazine, $3.00 per 
year; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with 


three, $13.00. 








Leonard Scott Publication Go. 


112.Wall St., New York. 


Outr.... 
Acknowledgments 


CKNOWLEDGMENT is due to the many 
generous contributors who have sent in 
selections in answer to the ‘* Standing 

Ofter” of Current Literature. While it has 
been difficult to give the prompt attention to 
these which they deserve, we feel that we have 
struck a popular vein in this effort to have our 
readers in all parts of the world take a hand in 
securing for Current LiteRATuRE what is most 
interesting and valuable in the letters of the day. 
Though the preponderance of selections has 
been in verse, we have had our attention called 
to not a few valuable pieces of prose which 
otherwise would have escaped our notice alto- 
together. From this forward we shall so modify 
the terms of the offer that we shall hope to 
secure even more of these, and to have our 
readers constantly bearing in mind the fact that 
though Current Litrrature has the eyes of 
Argus, it cannot hope to see everything; there- 
ore, send to it whatever you think worthy of 
preservation. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


Standing Offer 


As Current LITERATURE aims to preserve and 
classify in magazine form all that is most useful 
and interesting in the more ephemeral literature 
of the day, one year’s subscription to CurrENT 
LiTERATURE or SHORT Stories will be given for 
any of the following items: 
1. Any poem of recent origin deemed suit- 
able to any of our poetical departments. 

Any poem for use in ‘‘ Treasure Trove.” 
3. Any selection of 500 words in length for 
any department of the magazine. 
4. Any short and interesting contribution to 
the ‘‘Gossip of Authors” or ‘‘ Concerning 
Celebrities.” 
5. Any good reading from any book of the 
day which has not yet attracted general public 
notice. 
6. Any letter to the Editor throwing light 
upon any subject which has appeared in Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE. 
Any compilation of 1000 words trom the 
literature of the day. 


Conditions 


Material sent in must not have appeared in 
Current Literature before, be in the Editor’s 
possession at the time, and must be deemed 
suitable for use by the Editor. 

The source from which articles are obtained 
must be plainly written in all cases, 

Extracts furnished under this offer must be 
marked ‘‘ For subscription to Current Litera 
TuRE ”’ or ‘‘ SHort Stories.”” The Editor can- 
not undertake to return contributiors or en- 
gage in correspondence over them. If the 
extract is valuable keep a copy of it. 
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Address ‘‘ STANDING OFFER” in care of 


che Zurrent Literature Pub. Zo. 


BRYANT BUILDING 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Educational 
~— Contest 


In order to increase the circulation of their 
monthly illustrated magazine, the publishers of 
GAMELAND have inaugurated the contest here 
outlined. Below isa list of thirty words, from 
each of which some of the letters have been 
omitted, and their places supplied by dashes, 
To fillin the blank spaces with correct letters, 
in order to form the entire words. is what you 
are required to do. Every competitor sending 
in fifteen or more correct words will -receive a 
$1 ‘“‘Laughlin’”’ Fountain Pen. or a handsome 
Sportsman’s Knife, or a Fishing REEI When 
sending your list, state your choice. Te the fif- 
teen persons sending the neatest entirely correct 
lists we will give special prizes, the highest 
being a $75 Folding Kodak, and the lowest a 
$5 Pocket Kodak. ‘hese special prizes will be 
awarded January 15, 1898, when the contest 
closes, but the general prizes will be sent im- 
mediately on receipt of lists. The only require- 
ment that you must observe is to send One 
Dollar with vour list for one year’s subscription 
to GAMELAND for yourself or a friend. 


HERE IS THE LIST: 
page, onal 


Be 
A favorite breed of canine. 
2. —— § =< — 
A picturesque animal. 
$< f— 
A large fish. 
4. —IN— —W- 
Cruelly used as live bait. 
5 The expert angler's delight. 
6, << ee en 
English gamekeeper’s enemy. 
7 Always hunted at night. 
.. §——— — 
Indian sport. 
s -f—— OE. B- 
An art of preservation. 
io. ior oe ooo ee Oe 
Contains allletters in word GAMELAND. 
£9; Pm vn nai (anaes 
Famous sporting writer. 
i2.—-—-— —_— 
A gamy fish. 
ey eee 
The first angler. 
14. A — RE — 
Part of a rifle. 
7. oe _— 
A ponderous animal. 
16. — — M — NI — I — — 
Used by soldier and sportsman. 
17, — NT —-— O — 
A type of swiftness. 
ih. ~<a 
Disliked by hunters. 
3. — —_ —E 
Something that is not artificial. 
20. T — — —0O— -—G 
Popular recreation. 
21. —I—0O— 
Almost extinct animal. 
22. —1I— HI — — — — 
Indispensable to the angler. 
23. _—_——_ — — 
The sportsman’s de/e nozr. 
24. —_OB — — 
Popular name for quail. 
25.—-—— —-— RW — — L 
Often heard but seldom seen. 
26. —I— Y — — I — 
Healthful amusement. 
27. — 00 —— 0 — — 
Elusive game bird. 
28. G — — LA — — 
Every sportsman should have a copy. 
a SEE RS Shien ees 
Modern type of shot gun. 
30. — A— — ING 


Summer recreation. 
Be sure to number your list to correspond with 
above numbers. Contest closes January 15, 1898. 
Sample copy of GAMELAND free. Send for one. 














GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO. 
_ 63 Rutgers Slip, New York, N. Y. | 
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Back 
Numbers 


Wanted 


The supply of back numbers 
of Current Literature for 
December, 1895, having been 
exhausted, the 
would be glad to hear from 


publishers 


any persons who can supply 
any copies of that number. 
State price and condition of 


copies offered. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


55 Liberty St., New York 





PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


¥ 
Why 
Because I can get every article of interest 
from over 10,000 publications without having 
to read or buy them. My personal interest, 
profession or business requires me to keep 
thoroughly posted. 
Subscribe 
Because I want to keep posted about every- 
thing which is going on in the particular line of 
Art, Science, Politics, Literature, Biography, 
Education, Religion, Discovery, Commerce, 
Industry, in which I am interested. It may 
be Gold Mining or even Roentgen’s X Rays. 
Because the best informed men in public and 
business life are those who keep up with the 
press and many of them are large subscribers to 
coe LM eee 


Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 


> 
Hon. Gmaneny M. DEPEW is one of our regular 


patro’ 
Hon. WM. C. WHITNEY says: 
satisfacto 
Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE says: Best facilities of any 
one in your field. 


Your service is very 


TERMS. 
Too Clippings, « $5.00 500 Clippings, + . $22.00 
250 * « 12,00 1000 ° 40.00 


The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau, 


Arthur Cassot, Manager, 
NO. 2 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers Wanted 


Lecturers and other Entertainers wanted 
for work in the South. Address 


SO. LECTURE BUREAU 
15% Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








American Kite 


485 TREMONT ST. 


Every person sending to the 
American Kitchen Magazine 
$1.00 fora NEW subscription 
may choose one of the follow- 
ing Premiums: 

Send $2.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Kit- 
chen Magazine and your choice 
of the following books : 


THESE OFFERS EXPIR 


daily 


> Ww 


| 
| 


kwon > 


hen Magazine 


, BOSTON, MASS. 


1. Mrs. Lincoin’s “ Peerless Cook Book.” 
2. “ Household Accounts,” a simple method of recording 


expenses. 


. A Lightning Chopping Knife. 
. Three months’ additional subscription, making fifteen 
months for $1.00. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “Household Economics.” 
. Dr. Mary E. Green’s “ Feod Products of the World.” 
. Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book.” 
. Professor Salmon’s “‘ Domestic Service.” 


E DECEMBER 31, 1897 





Che Journalist. 





The oldest weekly publication 
in its line. 


Founded March 22, 1884. 


Four Dollars a Year. 
Ten Cents a Copy. 





The Ladder of Journalism. How to Climb It. 


By T. CAMPBELL COPELAND. 
A primer of newspaper work, prepared by a practical newspaper man; in a word, A Text Book 


of Journalism. Price, 50 cents. 


Biue Pencil Rules. 


Prepared by AL 


Price, ten cents per copy. Special 


Short, simple and practical rules for the making and 


editing of newspaper copy. 


EX. G. NEVINS. 
Rates for orders of 100 and over. 





ALLAN FORMAN, PUBLISHER, 


20 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 





Cameras 


At a merely nominal price, the NEw 
YORK LEDGER is making one of the most 
remarkable offers of the season. They 
are sending out an immense number of 
cameras to all parts of the United States. 
It is in reality but.... 


Fifty Cents 


..for the Camera, with complete outfit 
for photographing and developing. Send 
to-day for full particulars regarding this 
remarkable offer, as it is extremely lim- 
ited. The camera is thoroughly high-grade 
and first-class in every respect. Fitted with 
all modern improvements. It will make a 
most satisfactory Christmas present. 


Address 
Camera Department 


The New York Ledger 


Ledger Building, N. Y. City 





Press Zlippings 


Keep Up To Date 


YOU want the BEST things printed 
on any particular subject or ALL that 

is published about it everywhere—in 
dailies, weeklies, magazines and mis- 
cellaneous publications—you can get it 
from us. 


MATERIAL FOR 
Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, Scrap- 
Books, Statistics, etc. 


We read the current issues of all Ameri- 
can and the principal Foreign publications 
and mail clippings to subscribers daily. 

Rates $1.00 per month and upward. 

Let us know what you are interested in 
and we will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 










SENT BY MAiL OR EXPRESS 


ON RECEIPT OF $ L.> 


AGENTS.$1 00 ait eenrnne 


poe work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 
uaker” Bath Cab- 












sud taking orders, Patented ‘ 
iuet. 97,000 sold. Demand unlimited, Home ne- 
cessity. cuckich, Hot Alr, Vapor Sulphur 
or Medicated Baths at Home. 8 eta. Puri 
fies system, produces Gleanlinesa, Health. 

trength. Preveuts — obesity. Oures 
Colda, Rheumatism, N ja, LaGrippe, 
Mm Malaria, Eczema, Catarsh, Female I 8, Blood, a 

s Me re. Kidney troubies. Beautifies Complerto 
mteed oest made, Price, $5. 5 ibs. write 








today.Book Sees. K. WORLD MFG. 60.,Uineinuath, 0. 





arVWe BUY and SELL 


PROJECTING MACHINES, FILMS, Etc. Catalogue FREE 


MEVOTIG LANTERNS WANTED Gr’ ciohane 


HARBACH & C0., 809 Filbert 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Blair's ir's Pills; e 


GOUT ‘and nd RHEUMATISM. 


@SAFE, S§ aly ag! Vz. 
or 224 William 












New York. 
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AILROP 
Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND PECIAL 


NIGHT TRAIN 


AYLIGHT \JPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 

between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Par- 
lor Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment 
Sleeping Cars. See that your ticket between 
Chicago and St. Louis Reads via IMlinois Central 
Railroad. It can be obtained of your local ticket 
agent. A.H HANSON, G.P.A., Ill. Cent. R. R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


)) 
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GRAND CENTRAL: 
STATION: 
NY: 


Ask the 
man with 
the RED 
C4p to 
carry yor 














This service is FREE ~ : 
the New York Central pays him for it, 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 























Att 
You Going 


South ? 

Then make 

the trip over the famous 
Queen & Crescent Route. 
Historic and scenic country 
en route, vestibuled trains 
that have no equal 

in the South, and the 
shortest journey possible. 
You save a hundred miles of 
travel to the most important 
southern cities via the 
Queen & Crescent. 

Write for information to 

W. C. Rinearson, General Passenger Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Send ro cents for fine Art colored Lithograph of 
Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga. 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 
Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 


New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Suspension Bridge without change. 





Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 355 Broadway. 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 218 So. Clark Street. 


For Illustrated Printed CHAS. S. LEE, en. Pass. Agent, 
tor io 


Matter, Send ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Piease mention Current Literature. 
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A COMPLETE FILE OF 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


Current Literature 


: We, have a limited number of these volumes beginning with July, 


‘1888, which we offer to our readers at the following rates : 





gems, and are a necessity to every library table. 
choicest selections of poems from magazines and newspapers, Gossip of 
Authors and Books, Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special articles of great value on 
Science, History, Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Adventure 
The Monthly Book Lists give the best books published 
during each month, and the Magazine References record the principal 
articles in all the magazines—home and foreign. 


AN 
\ 
\ 
AN 
M 


and Sport. 


Vols. L., II. and IIL, each volume consisting of six 
numbers of Current Literature . . Per vol., $4.50 


Vols. IV. and’V. (1890). . . . .) # 3.00 
Vols. VI., VII, VII. (1891), tour numbers in 


each volume .... . . .¥Pervol, 1.75 


Vols. IX., X., XI., XIL, XIIL, XIV. (1892 and 


1893), four numbers in each vol. . Per vol., 1.50 


Vols. XV., XVI., XVII, XVII, XIX, XX., 
XXI., XXII. (1894 to 1897 inclusive), six 


numbers in each volume . . . .Pervol., 2.00 


FSSsSSFFF FS SSSSFFF FS FS S>SS5FF>: 


THE MOST PERFECT TREASURY OF AMERICAN LETTERS yy 


€ 


These volumes comprise the most valuable collection of literary 


dress in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street 






Che Current Literature Publishing Company 






PRESS OF REDFIELD BROS., 411-415 PEARL ST., N. Y. 


They contain the 


Mailed to any ad- 
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FOR YOUR XMAS (CANDIES | 


, 





BONBONS | Ci netire , 
HOCOLATES $ See 
QUALITY and FLAVOR : ( \. te ‘ 
UNEXCELLED. $ 
( 
( 
( 


feo odem 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
4. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New Yorks 


863 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 


Line ASSORTMENT of IMPORTED 4 DOMESTIC NOVELTIES 
in PI BOXES & BASKETS. suitable for 


( 
Psat SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. ¢ 


ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW FOR GOODS 
TO BE PACKED & SHIPPED ON ANY DESIRED DATE. 
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7 Geom DISTILLERY Borriinc | wef LIEBIG. | 


| Old Pepper 
Whiske 


AND OLD 


< 


. Jexteact as 


M Bottled and Distilled only by 


JAS. E, PEPPER & CO, 
LEXINGTON, KY 


under the same Formula 
for more than 100 YEARS, 
is Rusrantesd absolutely 
the PUREST and BEST in 

3 the world. 

‘El SATSIPLE CASE, $15.00 

“| Sent on trial, which, if not 
satisfactory, can be re- 
turned an money will be 


Aa il Ws Mm 
= © refanded. | EXTRA iil’ > BEEF ia LIEBIC "wit MAN) ) 
a SE GUPON On BACK OF Uy The Genuine h e 

ae "Sochin, Rentlt Al ooo & 
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2 PIANO indorsed by leading artists, conservatories, and the press. Awar¢ 


the highest honors by the World’s Fair Judges. Sold on liberé 
d delivered at your own home. Old instruments taken in exchang 





oH THE COOK’S TALISMAN 

, iii | and always to be depended upon for sou | 
TU SS oaks sances and made dishes, Be sare youget the Hy 
Genuine with blue signature. 


ROMO M | Send address for Cock Book to 
}) Liebig Co., P.O. Box 2718, New York. 





























